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PREFACE 


It  is  perhaps  difBcuIt  to  find  a subject  in 
English  on  which  some  one  has  not  already 
written.  Yet  a commentator  on  Dante  has  this 
advantage;  and  may  fearlessly  tell  his  reader 
* use  my  book  until  you  can  find  a better.’  To 
a man  who  has  reason  to  be  diffident,  such  is 
no  small  encouragement.  A long  residence  in 
Italy  ( I have  lived  in  it  for  several  years  and 
am  likely  to  continue  ) and  many  consequent 
facilities  might  render  me  fitter  for  my  under- 
taking than  my  competitors,  if  I had  any;  and 
I am  entirely  unconscious  of  having  any.  My 
undertaking  is  a detailed  comment  on  the  Di- 
TiNA.  CoMHEOiA  — a work  that  embraces  a 
greater  variety  of  matter,  than  any  other  poem 
that  has  been  ever  written . The  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  and  the  Aeneid  have  been  commented 
over  and  over  again  in  a great  many  languages ; 
and  to  whatever  extent  those  comments  were 
perfect,  or  imperfect,  the  world  has  always 
received  them  willingly,  and  looked  to  them 
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with  some  degree  of  curiosity  . It  were  not 
strange  then  , if  England  were  desirous  of  hav- 
ing (what  it  has  not)  a full  comment  on  a pro- 
duction which  affords  much  more  scope  for 
one,  and  to  which  one  is  far  more  necessary, 
than  any  Greek  or  Latin  poem  whatever.  My 
object  is  not  to  give  a verbal  explanation  of 
the  text ; for  this  will  be  found  in  any  version 
of  it  with  which  my  comment  may  be  read  — 
in  the  notes,  if  it  be  read  with  an  Italian  copy; 
and  in  the  notes  and  the  paraphrase  of  a trans- 
lation, if  read  w'ith  a translation  in  French, 
German,  Latin , English , or  any  language.  An 
historical , philosophical , critical  elucidation 
of  my  author’s  sentiments,  allusions , and  inten- 
tions is  what  I propose  — an  attempt  to  render 
not  his  words,  but  their  purpose  and  full  signi- 
fication; which  opens  a wider,  and  on  many 
occasions  a more  unexplored  field,  than  may 
be  imagined : for  it  necessarily  takes  in  a quan- 
tity of  facts  and  opinions  either  much  mis-re- 
presented,  or  nearly  forgotten  — the  history, 
religion,  and  science  of  the  fairest  and  then 
the  most  civilized  portion  of  Europe,  Italy, 
during  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of 
her  annals;  from  the  birth  of  the  Florentine 
republic,  up  to  its  highest  pitch  of  prosperity 
and  the  beginning  of  its  decline ; from  the  first 
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seeds  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelliues  and  the 
Blacks  and  JVhites , up  to  the  utter  extinction 
of  the  two  latter , and  to  what  may  be  consi- 
dered the  end  of  the  rivality  between  the  for- 
mer;   from  the  first  dawnings  of  letters,  up 

to  the  completion  of  what  Italians  still  consider 
as  the  most  glorious  effort , the  polar  star  of 
their  entire  literature ; so  that  the  productions 
of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  seem  but  the  satel- 
lites that  shine  brightly  in  its  train . Nor  should 
the  reader  think  that  all  this  is  a matter  which 
has  been  developed  by  others : for  the  different 
works,  historical  or  literary,  to  which  he  may 
recur,  have  too  lengthened  a way  before  them 
to  allow  of  their  delaying  on  the  same  topics 
more  than  more  or  less  cursorily ; whereas  I 
attach  myself  entirely  unto  the  chief  of  the  cele- 
brated Tuscan  Triumvirate , and  have  no  other 
pretension  than  that  of  laying  fairly  open  all 
the  matters  of  which  he  wrote , or  in  which  he 
is  known  to  have  borne  part  — so  that  my 
task  closes  in  1 3a i,  or  previous  to  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio  becoming  illustrious  in  the  world . 
Yet  is  that  task , though  so  circumscribed  as  to 
time,  sufficiently,  and  more  than  sufficiently 
momentous.  To  give  the  substance  of  the  mul- 
titudinous Italian  comments  and  treatises  on 
Dante,  many  of  them  in  print  and  some  in 
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M.  S.  — to  reconcile  their  opinions  where  they 
jar,  and,  particulary,  correct  the  modern  by 
the  ancient  — to  clear  their  literal  interpreta- 
tions , and  often  interesting  remarks  and  reci- 
tals , from  the  ocean  of  allegory  in  which  they 
are  so  immersed , as  to  be , for  the  most  part , 

unapproachable  by  ordinary  readers to  say 

all  they  say  that  is  worth  knowing,  and  much 
that  they  do  not  say,  by  inquiring  more  closely 
into  the  foundation  of  Dante’s  ethical  and  po- 
litical system  — and  to  inweave  with  all  this 
constant  citations  from  his  minor  works,  so 
that  one  shall  at  length  become  completely  fa- 
miliar with  them  , without  the  necessfty  of 
actual  perusal;  which  would  perhaps  be  impos- 
sible , from  the  very  old-fashioned , I may  add 
quaint,  style  in  which  they  are  frequently  dress- 
ed — is  a subject  not  deficient  certainly  in  ex- 
tent or  in  materials . To  even  an  Italian  there  is 
matter  in  this  comment  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other . I am  the  first  of  Dante’s  commentators 
who  treat  of  his  oriental  acquirements.  The  ex- 
planation of  Arabic  and  Hebrew  verses  (which 
hitherto  passed  for  nonsense  ) and  of  many 
words  from  the  same  sources  (whose  meanings, 
as  well  as  roots,  were  never  before  ascertained) 
renders  this  comment  richer  than  any  Italian 
one;  nor  is  there  vanity  in  my  saying  so.  For 
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such  knowledge  I am  indeed  indebted  to  an 
Italian  ( the  learned  Abate  Land , public  Pro* 
lessor  of  oriental  tongues  at  Rome);  but  his  ob- 
servations have  only  appeared  in  a small  pam- 
phlet, so  that  this  English  comment  will  be  the 
first  one  to  do  justice  to  Dante  in  that  respect . 
It  will  be  the  fault  of  my  execution,  (and  not  of 
the  plan)  if  this  work  fail  to  be  interesting, 
not  merely  to  students  of  Dante,  whether  in 
the  original  or  in  a translation,  but  even  to 
such  as  never  perused , or  intend  to  peruse  the 
Divine  Comedy,  but  love  desultory  reading. 
The  variety,  shortness,  and  independence  of 
its  articles  ( if  they  were  well  executed  ) would 
render  it  as  fit  to  be  taken  up,  and  thrown 
down , and  taken  up  again , as  Montaigne’s  es- 
says themselves , or  even  those  treatises  of  Plu- 
tarch and  Seneca  of  which  he  says : II  ne  fault 
pas  grande  entreprise  pour  m’y  mettre,  et  les 
quitte  oil  il  me  plaist ; car  elles  n’  ont  point  de 
suite  et  dependance  les  unes  aux'  aultres  ( Liv. 
a.  chap.  to.  ).  I suppose  no  one  will  be  so  un- 
generous, as  to  suspect  me  of  presuming  to 
compare  myself  with  Montaigne ; except  merely 
as  to  the  unconnected  nature  of  the  parts  of 
our  "compositions  . There  are  few  historical 
anecdotes  to'  render  a comment  on  ancient 
poetry  interesting ; for  all  that ' can  ever  be 
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known  about  the  Greeks  and  Romans , lias  long 
become  generally  known : whereas  much  may 
be  yet  discovered  from  MSS.  and  rare , printed 
chronicles  in  Italy , which  are  scarcely  known 
in  Italy  itself,  far  less  in  England . If  Mr*  Roscoe 
was  able  to  throw  light  on  so  late  and  so  en- 
lightened an  age  as  that  of  the  Medici , it  would 
merit  small  surprise  if  another  OUremontano 
could  do  so  with  regard  to  a period  far  remo- 
ter and  less  investigated . However  curious  a 
theme  the  Pagan  mythology  is,  it  has  nothing 
( speaking  merely  humanly  ) to  compete  with 
Christianity.  The  Greek  and  Latin  poets  lead 
to  a discussion  on  the  former:  but  Dante  to 
the  latter  also ; for  it  can  never  be  doubted 
but  his  creed  ( however  some  of  its  tenets  be 
considered  ) contains  the  fundamental  Chris- 
tian dogmas;  and  has  been  more  universally 
professed , than  any  other  form  of  Christianity. 
In  the  Hi.stoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes  some 
doubts  are  hazarded  as  to  the  political  conse- 
quence of  Dante ; but  these  seem  much  more 
suggested  by  a desire  of  novelty , than  a judi- 
cious survey  of  events . A great  authority , 

a nation’s  ^oice  has  long  since  decided  the  con- 
trary; and  even  the  historian  himself  affords 
manifest  grounds  for  an  opinion  very  different 
from  his  own , by  showing  that  Dante  had  to 
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pay  the  severe  mulct  of  the  confiscation  of  all 
Ill's  property  and  outlawry  for  life  for  the  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  politics . Yet  he  was  ne- 
ver minister  to  an  Emperor,  in  whose  archives 
his  letters  ( like  those  of  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors, Pietro  della  'Vigna)  might  have  been  pre" 
served;  nor  ever  condescended  to  become  an 
avowed  leader  of  any  of  the  factions  of  the  day, 
by  whom  his  writings  might  have  been  enthu- 
siastically treasured  up.  Scarcely  half  a dozen 
of  his  letters  have  come  down  to  us;  but  these 
show,  that  he  was  in  the  habits, of  intimacy 
with  great  Potentates  on  every  interesting 
question.  To  the  Emperor,  to  the  Cardinals, 
to  the  Republic  of  Florence,  to  the  Lords  of 
Verona,  and  of  Ravenna,  etc. — these  were  the 
persons  to  whom  the  few  of  his  letters,  or  scraps 
of  letters , which  are  extant  were  addressed . 
Neither  Guelphs , nor  Ghibellines , nor  Blacks , 
nor  Pf^hUes  could  look  to  him  as  an  implicit  ad- 
herent, but  were  alike  most  conscious  that  he 
was  ready  to  oppose  their  sanguinary  acts ; the 
Monahchia,  though  written  in  defence  of  the 
temporal  superiority  of  the  Emperor,  could 
not  have  obtained  his  assent,  since  it  denied 
him  an  armed  authority  and  ( what  was  worse ) 
a right  to  levy  taxes  on  the  Italian  municipali- 
ties; and  the  Pope,  although  devotion  to  his 
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spiritual  supremacy  was  most  striking  in  Dan^ 
te , could  not  forgive  his  opposition  to  his  tem- 
poral pretensions:  with  all  these  more  or  less 
his  foes , the  wonder  is  not  that  so  few  traces 
of  his  political  career  remain , but  that  any  of 
them  do;  and  most  extraordinary  must  his 
merits  have  been,  who,  depending  on  no  faction 
at  that  factious  period , could  acquire  universal 
reputation  on  his  intrinsic  worth  alone.  Nor 
do  I speak  of  him  as  a poet.  M.  Sismondi  is  in- 
correct in  stating  that  his  political  eminence 
was  an  exaggeration  of  after  ages.  He  had  bare- 
ly expired , when  that  eminence  was  emphati- 
cally avowed  in  writings  that  are  still  in  being: 
and  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  by  those  of  after 
ages  that  it  was  called  in  question . When  Boc- 
caccio and  his  immediate  predecessors  and  suc- 
cessors wrote,  Dante’s  superiority  as  a Politi- 
cian and  Theologian  was  valued  higher  than  as 
a poet;  and  for  this,  the  spiritual  parts  of  his 
works  were  explained  in  the  churches,  and  the 
political  in  the  public  schools  of  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, Pisa,  Lucca all  the  free  republics 

of  Italy . A slight  sketch  of  his  life  may  be  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  some,  and  no  incon- 
venient one  to  most  readers . 

It  was  at  a period  when  the  Italian  repubWcs 
were  in  full  possession  of  their  boasted , though 
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insecure , feverish  independence  — when  the 
sanguinary  struggle  between  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
bellines  and  the  Imperial  and  Papal  factions 

was  at  its  height ere  the  modern  literature 

was  begotten,  or  the  ancient  had  emerged  from 
the  hiding-places  of  the  monasteries  — while 
the  fine  arts,  under  Cimabue,  were  rather  in 
the  very  first  state  of  embryo  than  of  existence 

it  was  during  this  chaos  of  society,  in  ia65, 

that  the  descendants  of  one  of  those  old  Roman 
families  ( the  purest  source  from  which  any  of 
our  European  nobility  spring ) who  founded 
Fiesole , and , after  its  destruction , established 
themselves  at  Florence , produced  a son , who 
was  to  have  a wider  and  more  beneficial  in- 
fluence over  the  world  than  any  of  his  Latin 
ancestors  ever  had ; for  he  was  to  give  imme- 
diate birth  to  almost  all  arts  and  sciences,  and 
to  bring  at  least  one  of  them  ( poetry ) to  a 
high  point  of  perfection : a personage  to  whom 
mankind  owes  much , even  in  those  improve- 
ments which  appear  to  be  of  recent  origin,  and 
to  whom  it  has  never  ceased,  more  or  less, 
through  so  many  successive  centuries , to  con- 
fess its  debt  of  gratitude  — Dante  Alighieri  . 
He  was  an  eldest  son,  and  had  one  brother 
and  sister.  How  long  his  mother  survived,  is 
not  known : but  his  father  certainly  died  during 
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his  boyhood . He  had  however  for  preceptor, 
Brunetto  Latini ; so  that  he  received  as  good  an 
education  as  was  then  to  be  had . His  love  of 
letters  ( which  was  so  remarkable  that  he  was 
known  as  an  author,  before  he  was  ten  years 
old ) did  not  prevent  his  eager  participation  in 
the  exercises  and  amusements  of  youth;  so,  that 
he  was  a good  musician , swordsman  , horse- 
man, falconer,  etc.  He  was  a warm  admirer 
of  the  fairest  portion  of  creation;  and  the  indi- 
vidual for  whom  he  felt  the  passion  of  Love, 
in  all  its  most  romantic  Platonic  purity,  con- 
tinued inseparably  hnked  with  most  of  his 
thoughts,  words  and  writings,  from  even  his  in- 
fancy up  to  his  death;  so  that,  with  the  mere 
exception  of  his  political  and  grammatical  trea- 
tises and  his  translations  from  the  Bible,  it 
were  not  easy  to  find  a single  composition  of  his, 
in  which  she  is  not  either  directly  named,  or 
implicitly  hinted  at;  and  in  all  his  grand  pro- 
ductions she  occupies  the  first  post  of  honor . 
She  however  died  before  he  was  twenty-six : 
and  he  was  at  last  induced  to  marry,  in  or- 
der not  to  be  wanting  as  a citizen . He  was  (like 
most  young  Florentines)  brought  up  a soldier ; 
and  had  ah’eady  risen  to  a distinguished  post 
ere  the  battle  of  Campaldino,  in  1290.  This 
however  did  not  prevent  his  diplomatic  career; 
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•nd,  ere  his  thirty-second  year,  he  had  been 

sent  on  ten  or  twelve  different  embassies 

not  only  to  various  Italian  courts , but  into  Si- 
cily and  France.  Through  the  different  grada- 
tions of  office , he  at  last  was  elected  a Prior , or 
head  magistrate  of  Florence,  in  i3oo.  He  was 
then  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  Besides  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  , other  sanguinary  factions 
now  appeared' — the  Blacks  and  kites.  These 

he  endeavoured  to  restrain  , but  in  vain : 
and  the  event  was , that , on  the  Blacks  becom- 
ing tnumphant  two  years  after,  (by  the  aid 
of  the  Pope,  and  of  a French  army)  Dante 
was  ejected  for  ever  from  his  native  city.  From 
that  period,  he  continued  rambling  up  and 
down  Italy  and  France  ( once  even  he  came 
into  England  ) ; and  at  last  died  at  Ravenna  in 
j3ai.  His  earliest  productions  were  songs;  in 
his  youth  he  composed  his  Vita  Nuova , which 
is  a mixture  of  prose  and  verse : so  that  he  had 
acquired  higii  literary  fame  before  commencing 
his  great  poem.  The  Divine  Comedy.  This  he 
began  between  twenty  and  thirty , and  had 
scarcely  finished  when  he  died : so  it  occupied 
above  twenty  years  in  the  composition . While 
composing  it,  however,  he  was  not  only  enga- 
ged in  wars,  politics,  and  travelling,  but  wrote 
a variety  iOf  minor  works — : a long  treatise  on 
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Italian  grammar,  the  earliest  of  its  kiutl;  a 
book  on  politics,  called  De  Monarchia;  various 
Eclogues , and  letters , and  other  productions 
either  now  wholly  lost , or  to  be  found  in  a ve- 
ry mutilated  condition ; these  all  in  Latin : and 

in  Italian a philosophical  comment  named 

II  Convito ; a translation  of  seven  of  the  psalms 
and  other  religious  pieces;  and  many  letters 
and  historical  tracts  of  which  very  little  is  now 
extant . He  left  several  children ; all  of  whom 
emigrated  from  Florence , where  their  proper- 
ty had  been  confiscated;  nor,  when  the  repub- 
lic offer’d  to  restore  it  to  his  descendants  , 
could  these  be  prevailed  on  to  return:  and  at 
last  his  line  became  entirely  extinct  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century — the  male 
branch  of  it ; for  there  is  a noble  family  which 
still  continues  ( or  at  least  did  so,  not  long  ago  ) 

to  quarter  his  arms a gold  wing  in  a field 

of  azure  — with  its  own,  on  account  of  its 
descent  from  a female  Alighieri . Dante’s  mor- 
tal remains  still  lie  where  he  expired in  Ra- 

venna: notwithstanding  a negotiation  which 
the  Republic  of  Florence  attempted  , in  order 
to  obtain  them,  about  twenty  years  after  his 
death ; as  well  as  a still  bolder  attempt  to  the 
same  purpose , made  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  no  less  men  than  Leo  X and  Michelangelo. 
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The  Ravennati  have  hitherto  treasured  them 
with  a jealous  reverence  that  becomes  both . 

What  secures  Dante’s  fame  now  is  his  Divina 
Commedia.  His  other  writings,  more  or  less  of 
a temporary  nature,  have  fallen,  or  may  fall  a 
prey  to  Time:  but  this  multifarious  poem  will 
not  expire  before  all  Italian  letters  become  ut- 
terly extinct.  For  it  not  only  is  united  with 
the  birth  of  the  history  and  language  of  one  of 
the  most  noted  people  in  the  world , and  is 
prized  by  them  above  every  other  product  of 
their  literature,  but  its  subject  is  universally 
interesting  — more  so  than  that  of  Homer, 
and  not  less  than  Milton’s.  To  much  knowledge 
of  the  poetry  and  philosophy  and  religion  of 
Antiquity,  drawn  from  the  Greek  aud  Roman 
classics  and  the  oriental  writers,  Dante  added 
that  of  Mahometism  and  Christianity;  and  be- 
sides his  own  remarks  and  reflections  in  the 
character  of  a warrior , statesman , traveller , 
natural  philosopher,  etc.  inserted  those  of  the 
various  remarkable  men  of  his  day , whether 
Italians,  French,  Germans,  Spaniards,  or  Sara- 
cens ; for  there  was  scarcely  one  of  them  with 
whom  he  was  not  per.sonally  acquainted.  The 
first  great  modern  painter  ( Giotto ) was  his 
friend  and  left  us  his  portrait  . With  Marco 
Polo , the  earliest  Modern  who  performed  a fa- 
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mous  voyage  of  discovery , Dante  must  liave 
been  intimately  acquainted,  and  learned  from 
his  own  mouth  many  things  about  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Line , which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Polo’s  book. . Some  of  Dante’s  obser- 
vations — particularly  regarding  the  antarctic 
pole  — can  be  reasonably  accounted  for  in 
no  other  way . Where  he  was  taught  his  doc- 
trine of  gravity  ( whether  by  conversation 
with  the  Arabs  or  Spanish-moors,  or  by  some 
of  their  writings  not  now'  known,  or  by  his 
proper  meditation  ) is  a curious  problem ; but 
few  are  aware,  how  nearly  he  approaches  New'- 
ton  on  the  subject  of  the  centripetal  attraction 
of  the  Earth . To  investigate  these  matters,  and 
elucidate  them , particularly  by  extracts  from 
his  minor  works,  is  to  be  one  great  branch  of 
this  commemt . Among  the  number  of  volumes 
lately  produced  on  a subject  that  appears  little 
interesting  to  Oltrernontani  ( I mean  the  vei^ 
bal  war  between  the  Tuscans  and  the  Lom- 
bards ) there  is  one  that  may  interest  general- 
ly. Its  author.  Count  Perticari,  is  of  a similar 
opinion  to  mine  regarding  the  politics  of  Dan- 
te. Yeti  never  saw  the  Count’s  book,  until  I 
had  written  all  that  is  written  of  my  own ; nor 
indeed  till  after  this  volume  had  gone  to  press. 
That  two  impartial  men  considering  separately 
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©n  the  same  matter , should  come  to  the  same 
decision , is  no  small  proof  in  its  favour.  What- 
ever I have  said  on  Dante’s  uprightness  and 
perspicacity  as  a statesman  may  now  be  consi- 
dered as  resting  on  much  better  authority  than 
my  own  — on  that  of  an  Italian  in  high  esteem 
among  his  countrymen , for  manly  sense , as 
well  as  elegant  taste . 

Of  the  Divina  Commedia  there  are  many 
translations  in  prose  and  verse.  The  one  which 
least  dissatisfies  me,  is  the  Latin  version  of 
Carlo  D’  Aquino . In  English  I am  acquainted 
•with  two:  although  I did  not  know  any  thing  of 
the  existence  of  either , until  very  lately.  With 
regard  to  one  of  them , it  is  unnecessary  to  no- 
tice it;  for  ramblingly  paraphrastic,  as  it  is,  I 
believe,  if  the  title-page  were. cut  out  and  the 
book  handed  to  me,  I should  not  be  aware  it 
was  intended  for  a translation  of  Dante . The 
other  is  indeed  a very  different  production , I 
mean  that  of  Mr.  Cary.  Its  fidelity  is  exempla- 
ry ; and  though  somewhat  of  a paraphrase , it 
is  far  from  loose.  But  whatever  be  its  literal 
merits,  it  does  not  give,  nor  pretend  to  give 
any  of  the  melody  of  its  Original . Dante  writes 
in  rhyme  and  in  a metreovhose  chief  characte- 
ristics are  pliancy  and , concision.  Mr  Cary  in 
blank  verse  imitative  of  the  stateliness  and  oc- 
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casional  prolixity  of  Milton . Be  it  observed , 
that  before  Dante  neither  terza  rima  nor  blank 
verse  ( versi  sciolti ) existed  in  Italian , though 
both  now  do;  and  Cesarotti,  AlBeri,  Parini, 
Bettinelli , etc.  prove , that  the  latter  is  no  less 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  than  the 
former . Dante  then  might  just  as  easily  have 
invented  blank  verse,  as  terza  rima ; if  there  was 
not  something  in  rhyme  which  pleased  his  ear 
more.  He  had  begun  his  poem  in  Latin  hero- 
ics, but  soon  changed  both  tongue  and  metre. 
Who  knows  how  many  metres  he  might  have 
tried,  before  he  decided  for  terza  rima?  His 
smaller  poems  display  a variety  of  metres . Any 
of  these , or  blank  verse  were  as  easy  an  inven- 
tion as  terza  rima.  But  in  choosing  this  last,  he, 
in  my  opinion , chose  well ; for  no  other  seems 

capable  of  such  variety being  alike  proper 

for  the  highest  and  the  lowest  themes , and 
susceptible  of  every  gradation  of  sound , to  ac- 
company each  colour  of  eloquence , from  rapid 
argument  to  playful  imagery , from  expanding 
tenderness  to  sarcasm  and  vehemence , from 
the  sublimest  simplicity  to  magniBcence  of 
description.  Concision  however  is  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  Dante’s  style;  even  where  he 
enters  into  descriptive  details  (which  is  rarely ), 
his  expressions  are  conciser,  than  those  of  any 
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other  writer  would  have  been  on  a similar  oc- 
casion; no  rhythm  then  is  more  unlike  his  than 
the  Miltonic.  Why  then  imagine  that  he  would 
have  selected  it , had  he  written  in  English.^  He 
might  have  changed  language,  yet  not  ear.  If 
we  are  to  argue  from  analogy,  it  will  not  follow 
that  because  he  prefer’d  rhyme  in  his  native 
tongue,  he  would  blank  verse  in  ours;  and  that 
he  would  choose  in  English,  the  metre  most 
entirely  dissimilar  to  the  one  he  liked  best  in 
Italian.  Before  Lord  Byron  employed  terza  rima, 
it  might  have  been  objected  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  that  fine  metre  not  agreeing  with  the 
form  of  our  language:  but  that  doubt  is  now 
vanished . Perhaps  Mr.  Haley  removed  it  be- 
fore; but  I cannot  speak  of  his  verses , having 
never  seen  them . But  there  is  a far  more  an- 
cient and  higher  authority  for  English  terza  ri- 
ma  than  Mr.  Haley  — authority  of  which  I 
was  not  aware  till  this  very  morning , the  au- 
thority of  the  partial  translator , and  frequent 
imitator  of  Dante  ——  Milton . His  version  of 
the  second  Psalm  is  in  regular  terza  rima . But 
Prior  and  Pope  are  not  more  different  in  their 
manner , than  Milton  in  his  Paradise  Lost  and 
Dante  in  his  Divine  Comedy . I use  the  first 
names  that  occur,  and  not  certainly  intending 
to  institute  a comparison  between  Prior  and 
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Dante.  But  there  is  nothing  in  our  literature 
which  conveys  a specimen  of  the  style  of  tlie 
Divina  Conimeclia  ( for  neither  Mr.  Haley's 
fragment,  nor  Milton’s  short  Psalm  is  of  extent 

enough  to  merit  an  exception ) at  least  there 

was  none,  until  the  PaoruECY  of  Daxte;  and 
even  this  is  restricted  to  one  feature  of  the 
Italian,  its  melancholy  grandeur  and  force.  In 
Dante’s  long  poem  tliere  are  vast  varieties  ol 
scenes,  speculations,  personages,  .sentiments, 
etc.  with  which  our  noble  countryman  had 
nothing  to  do;  yet  with  all  these  the  Italian  ter- 
za  l ima  takes  corresponding  modulations,  with 
wo!idfous  flexibility. 

liong  before  seeing  Mr.  Cary’s  translation, 
I had  begun  to  attempt  one  conformably  to  the 
principles  just  disclosed  i That  translation  of 
mine  I have  since  suppressed:  yet  not  until  two 
Cantos  were  printed , as  well  as  the  comments 
on  them.  1 mention  this,  to  let  the  reader  know 
to  what  the  letters  at  the  head  of  the  Articles 
refer;  as  well  as  whence  the  extracts  of  translated 
passages,  which  are  occasionally  given,  have 
been  drawn.  These  extracts,  it  will  be  observed 
are  in  terza  rima . To  the  impeachment  of  being 
in  this!  an  imitator  of  Lord  Byron,  I might 
plead  guilty  by  being  silent  — conscious  that  it 
could  only  do  me  honor:  but  for  the  sake,  not 
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of  avoiding  an  accusation  of  meritorious  imita- 
tion , but  of  truth , I must  declare  ( what  I am 
confident  his  Lordship  will  be  equally  ready  to 
do ) that  my  verses  were  composed , and , what 
have  been  printed  of  them,  printed  before  his. 
Yet  he  was  as  totally  unaware  of  their  existence 
when  he  wrote;  as  I was  of  that  of  Mr.  Haley’s 
version , until  informed  of  it  by  the  Preface  to 
the  Prophecy  of  dante.  Before  seeing  this,  I was 
ruminating  an  apology  for  a novel  metre.  This 
necessity  is  now  removed:  and  after  such  an 
example  as  Lord  Byron , terxa  rima  may  be 
pronounced  a measure  as  germain  to  us  as  any 
other.  I,  at  best,  could  only  have  attempted  to 
naturalize  it;  he  has  made  it  linealiv  our  own. 
It  is  a metre,  in  which  I tried  some  original 
compositions  years  ago;  and  the  versification 
not  appearing  to  displease  those  to  whom  I read 
them , I was  emboldened  to  begin  my  transla- 
tion of  Dante  in  the  same . But  those  composi- 
tions never  left  my  port-foglio,  nor  shall.  I have 
to  apologize  for  the  points  in  which  my  metre 
varies  a little  from  that  of  Lord  Byron’s , The 
naked  truth  is  best.  About  six  years  since,  I 
turned  five  Cantos  of  Dante  into  precisely  the 
same  measure  which  is  in  the  Prophecy  of  Dan- 
te : but  afterwards  found  it  so  heavy  that  I re- 
nounced it.  The  fault  was  possibly  entirely  my 
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own ; but  also  I could  not  remedy  it . Without 
troubling  others,  I meditated  on  the  matter; 
and  the  consequence  was  , that  I at  last  deter- 
mined to  allow  myself  the  liberty  of  varying 
my  lines  from  eight  to  ten  syllables,  instead  of 
giving  them  all  the  fine  heroic  complement ; 
as  well  as  of  using  double  rhymes  at  pleasure . 
Even  his  Lordship  uses  these . Dryden  intro- 
duces a somewhat  similar  variety  into  his  he- 
roics by  the  free  use  of  triplets  and  Alexan- 
drines; which  give  a rich  variety  to  his  versi- 
fication, that,  at  least  to  my  ear,  is  more 
grateful  than  the  regularity  of  Mr.  Pope’s 
couplets . With  me , a full  heroic  line  answers 
to  the  Alexandrine  — this  being  a length 
which  I never  permit  myself.  Nor  do  I think 
the  liberty  I have  thus  assumed  is  equal  to  that 
which  the  Italian  furnished  to  Dante  — so  su- 
perior is  it  to  English  in  copiousness  of  rhyme 
and  phrase  and  freedom  of  syntax.  Yet  were 
it  otherwise,  neither  my  Author’s,  nor  his 
Lordsliip’s  genius  is  a nile  for  others.  They 
might  have  been  able  to  modulate  a continuous 
English  terza  rima  of  ten  syllables  with  all  the 
varieties  of  the  Divine- Comedy . I certainly 
could  not : and  the  same  reasons  which  made 
me  leave  of!  attempting  it  before  I saw  the 
Prophf.cv  oi  Da.nte,  still  subsist  in  full  vigour. 
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Had  no  extracts  from  my  version  been  in- 
serted into  my  printed  comments,  I should  not 
here  have  said  any  thing  about.it.  But  that,vsn* 

already  irremediable 'wheai  I took  the  m- 

solution  to  suppress  my  translation  — at  least 
the  only  remedy  would  have  been  the  burning 
of  two  hundred  pages  of  this  edition  of  the 
Comment,  which , I confess,  I had  no  inclina- 
tion to  do . Those  extracts  however  occur  to 
small  amount,  save  in  the  conunents  on  the  two 
first  Cantos . As  for  th®  letters  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Articles,  they  are  at  worst  only  a super- 
fluity : should  any  one  else  ever  translate  the 
Divine  Comedy , they  may  be  a convenient  r&- 
ferenoe;  should  my  own  translation  one  day 
see  the  light , a necessary  one . Ere  I had  taken 
the  resolution  of  suppressing  it , my  intention 
was  to  confine  my  critical  observations  in  my 
comment  to  the  French  specimens  of  M.  Gin- 
guene , and  the  original  Italian ; deeming  that 
English  readers,  having  my  translation  in  their 
hands , would  follow  what  1 consider  the  true 
interpretation But  now  that  it  is  determined 
otherwise  , I must  refer  more  particularly  to 
the.. version  which  my  readers,  who  are  not 
■ suiiciently  masters  of  ItaUan , will  probably 
employ  — that  of' Mr.  Cary.  He  is,  I believe, 
a fair  antagonist;  and  I will  meet  him  fairly. 
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After  protesting  ( as  I hereby  most  solemnly 
do)  against  his  metre,  its  want  of  harmony, 
his  paraphrases , and , in  fine , all  that  apper- 
tains to  style , as  totally  inadequate  to  convey 
the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  poetry  of  his 
xtriginal — after  doing  this  justice  to  my  author 
'once  for  all,  I circumscribe  my  future  observa- 
tions on  Mr.  Cary  to  his  literal  pretensions; 
and  here , it  must  be  allowed , he  is  entitled  to 
much  encomium.  Not  that  he  always  is  so:  or 
that  there  is  a Canto  in  which  there  are  not 
some  inaccuracies.  From  the  third  Canto  on- 
ward, these  shall  be  noticed  in  my  comments: 
-but  for  the  reason  above  alledged,  they  are 
not  in  the  two  first ; so , to  remedy  such  defi- 
ciency, let  them  be  recapitulated  here.  In  the 
first:  I cannot  but  object  to  the  very  title,  yir 
sion,  instead  of  that  chosen  by  the  author;  and 
the  more  so,  because  Italians  enumerate  among 
the  many  reasons  which  induced  him  to  call 
his  book  Comedy,  the  desire  to  avoid  pre- 
cisely such  ‘ low  common-place , as  Journey, 

'Vision , or  the  like  ’ non  volendo  chiamare 

la  sua  opera  Cammino,  o Visione,  o con  altro 
simile  nome  basso  ( Gelli , sopra  lo  Inferno  di 
‘ Dante , vol.  i . p.  So. ) . In  Mr.  Cary’s  translation 
of  verse  xx  of  the  original',  he  gives  “recesses" 
instead  of  ‘ lake  of  the  heart ; ’ and  thus  not 
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only  impairs  the  imagery  of  the  passage,  but 
removes  what  was  intended  to  be  a scientific 
position . Yet  even  the  lines  quoted  from  Redi 
might  have  emboldened  one  to  be  more  lite- 
ral.  V.  XXX,  Mr.  Cary  falls  into, the.  usu^l 

error  of  explaining  it  by,  “ in  ascending  the 
weight  of  the  body  rests  on  the  hinder  foot . ” 

V.  XLiu,  he  makes  a difficulty  where  there 

is  really  none.  He  in  part  remedies  this  by 
translating  right;  but  his  note  (notwithstanding 
his  encomiast)  taxes  his  original  with  an  obscu- 
rity , which  it  does  not  merit . v.  xlv,  be 

falls  into  the  common  abuse  of  being  strained , 
if  not  quite  unintelligible,  by  interpreting  the 
three  beasts.  Ambition,  Luxury,  Avarice.  This , 
to  be  sure,  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the 
commentators  than  to  him;  as  his  not  giving 
any  explanation  of  the  allegorical  forest,  the 
snn-clad  mountain,  the  pass  ‘that  never  left 
any  one  alive , ’ is  rather  a deficiency  than 
defect:  and  if  he  gave  no  notes  at  all,  such  a 
deficiency  would  not  deserve  animadversion  ; 
and  one  might  suppose  that  he  fully  compre- 
hended the  whole,  though  it  was  not  in  his 
plan  to  explain  it  to  his  readers . But  as  it  is , I 
cannot  conceive  how  he  could  clearly  under- 
stand his  original;  and  who  without  clearly 
understanding  can  translate  clearly?  The  ci- 
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tation  he  gives  from  Jeremiah  migiit  have 
made  him  approach  nearer  the  truth . — v.  Lxx, 
instead  of  either  translating  literally  ‘ though 
late!  ’ or,  at  least,  paraphrasing  it  rightly,  he 
makes  a paraphrase  which  is  in  ail  probability 
a false  one.  — v,  ci,  he  interprets  the  grey- 
hound, Can  of  Verona,  like  the  commentators, 
in  which  he  and  they  may  be  correct ; but  the 
note  which  he  adds  is  undoubtedly  a mere  er- 
ror . When  Dante  wrote  Can  was  a child , not 
a “ liberal  Patron . ” The  prophecy  was  made  af- 
ter the  event.  So , Mr.  Cary  should  have  had  too 
much  veneration  for  the  poet  he  selected  to 
translate,  not  to  pause  before  adopting  an  opini- 
on injurious  to  his  memory,  that  of  representing 
him  as  the  flatterer  of  a man  who  was  feeding 

and  insulting  him. v.  cix,  his  mis-construo 

tion  of  the  entire  allegory  leads  him  into  the 
common  difficulty  of  making  Can  chase  avari- 
ce “ through  every  town ; ” which , who  can 

comprehend  7 v.  cxvn,  by  citing  from  Rev. 

IX.  6.  he  leads  the  reader  into  the  mistake  of 
ascribing  to  second  death  a signification  which 

it  does  not,  cannot  bear,  the  Biblical  one. 

v.  cxxxiv,  he  mis-interprets  S.  Peters  gate  the 
gate  of  Purgatory , instead  of  Paradise . In  the 
second  Canto:  v.  ix,  he  is  a little  inaccurate  in 
translating  nohilitate  “ eminent  endowments . ” 
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For  thus  he  strictly  limits  the  signification  of 
nobility  to  one  and  indeed  its  higher  sense; 
whereas  it  was  probably  intended  to  convey 
some,  though  a secondary  reference  to  the 

birth-rights  of  its  Author  at  the  same  time 

an  observation  founded  not  only  on  the  context 
of  the  whole  of  this  poem , but  on  the  aristo- 
cratic tone  of  all  his  works. v.  xciii,  “ that 

fierce  fire.  ” Von,  etc.  would  be  clearer:  for  it 
is  necessary  to  show , that  there  was  no  painful 

fire  where  Virgil  resided . v.  xciv,  Donna 

gentil  is  made  to  mean  Divine  Mercy;  without 
a notion  of  her  having  been  a real  lady.Yet  with- 
out it,  it  were  hard  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
author.  Who  can  well  express  what  he  does 
hot  feel? V.  cvin,  it  is  an  unreasonable  de- 

ficiency not  to  have  marked  the  true  significa- 
tion of  the  allegorical  images  “ death  " and 
torrent"  ( fiumana ):  for  it  is  not  so  obvious, 
that  every  reader  may  discover  it . This  obser- 
vation were  not  made , had  Mr.  Cary  no  notes : 
but  he  has  many  that  are  mere  superfluities  , 
when  compared  with  the  necessary  explanation 
of  the  text . It  is  to  be  recollected , Dante  was 
well  aware  he  needed  interpretation;  and  wrote 
with  the  intention  of  commenting  himself. 

V.  cxxiv,  Mr.  Cary  calls  the  “ three  maids  ” 

Divine  Mercy,  Lucia,  and  Beatrice;  an  odd 
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jumble  of  fact  and  allegory.  In  all  this,  he 
seems  not  to  have  quite  understood  his  origi- 
nal. — V.  cxLii,  he  makes  cammino  alto  e sil- 
vestro  “ deep  and  woody  way:  ” it  should  be 
steep,  etc.  per  celsa  cacumina,  as  Aquino  trans- 
lates : for  Dante’s  descending  did  not  prevent 
the  path  from  being  steep . 

Having  enumerated  what  I conceive  to  be  his 
defects  ( considered  merely  literally)  and  repeat- 
ed , for  the  last  time , my  entire  disapproval  of 
his  style  throughout  the  whole  poem,  1 do  not 
hesitate  to  avow  again  that  Mr.  Cary’s  verbal 
fidelity  is  in  general  laudable.  Had  he  written 
in  pro.se , he  might  perhaps  have  been  faithful- 
ler  to  Dante’s  characteristic  concision , and  as 
much  so  to  his  various  melody  as  blank  verse 
can  well  be. 

The  drawings  which  I give  from  time  to 
time , are  mere  sketches ; that  pretend  to  no- 
thing beyond  the  explication  of  the  text.  Parti- 
cularly as  to  the  topography  of  Hell  ( a matter 
on  which  so  much  has  been  confusedly  written ) 
the  pencil  is  occasionally  an  assistant  almost 
necessary  to  the  pen . With  regard  to  such 
explanatory  drawings , the  editions  of  the  Di- 
vina  Commedia  are, very  defective : not  so,  with 
regard  to  ornamental  ones.  Some  have  lately 
appeared  in  Italy  embellished  in  a princely 
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style : but  nothing  can  compare  with  what  we 
have  ourselves.  The  designs  of  Mr.  Flaxman 
are  of  the  noblest  productions  of  art , and  fre- 
quently display  a sublime  simplicity  which  is 
worthy  of  his  great  original.  Indeed  he,  who  is 
so  able  to  transfer  such  creations  from  one  fine 
art  to  another , seems  of  a mind  but  little  infe- 
rior to  his  who  could  first  conceive  them.  To 
borrow  the  words  of  an  excellent  Italian  sculp- 
tor: ‘ Mr.  Flaxman  has  translated  Dante  best; 
for  he  has  translated  him  into  the  universal 
language  of  nature  . ’ 

i In  undertaking  this  comment,  I am  conscious 
of  setting  out  on  a very  uncertain  enterprize . 
Life , much  less  health  , no  one  can  calculate 
on . Yet  with  these  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  public,  I shall  continue  cheerfully.  To  so- 
licit such  encouragement , I send  forth  the  pre- 
sent volume:  if  it  be  accorded,  a second  volume 
may  quickly  follow.  Protection  shall  (at  least 
as  far  mortal  vicissitude  authorizes  a promise ) 
produce  attention . 
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CAKTO  THE  FIHST. 

A.  vent  I.  (i)  \ 

Allegories  enter  more  or  less  into  everj  consi- 
derable poetic  work:  so,  though  I have  no  inten- 
tion in  this  my  comment  of  attempting  to  give 
more  than  my  Author’s  obvious  meaning,  as  well 
as  I can,  and  not  certainly  of  vying  with  the  in- 
genious Commentators  who  explain  this  entire 
poem  allegorically,  I must  begin  by  saying  that  the 
greatest  part  of  this  first  Canto  is  a pure  allegory. 

Without  this  warning  it  might  appear  so  obscure, 
as  to  dishearten  some  from  proceeding  any  fur- 
ther than  the  second  or  third  page;  but,  bearing 
what  1 premise  in  mind,  we  shall  soon  find  the  al- 
legory end  and  conduct  us  without  confusion  in- 
to the  main  subject,  vindicating  « the  ways  of  God 
to  man  » . Dante  , come  to  the  middle  of  human 
life,  finds  himselfstill  tossed  about  a gloomy  forest,, 
desert,  or  valley,  from  which  however  be  descries 
a sunny  mountain;  and,  endeavouring  to  ascend  it, 
is  impeded  by  three  wild-beasts;  to  which  he  would 


(i)  T)ie  CapitaU  rrfer  to  ibe  marginal  notes;  aiirl  ibr  Boman figures 
lo  the  verses  of,  not  my  translation  but,  the  original  Italian. 
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have  fallen  victim  had  it  not  been  for  the  appea- 
rance of  his  master,  Virgil;  who  proposes,  as  sole  re- 
source, that  they  should  pass  into  the  future  world 
and  take  a view  of  what  is  passing  there.  This  is  lite- 
rally the  whole  Canto;  of  which  the  allegory  seems 
evidently:  Dante,  who  at  thirty  five  years  of  age 
found  himself  still,  or  rather  more  than  ever,  im- 
mersed in  the  turbulent  politics  of  his  Country, 
began  to  seek  for  something  like  peace— in  vain  ; 
being  thwarted  in  all  his  efforts  by  the  profligacy 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  ambition  of  the  house 
of  France,  and  the  immorality  and  avarice  of  the 
then  court  of  Rome;  and  from  these  perils  he  was 
at  last  extricated  by  a sapient  leader,  or  duke, Vir- 
gil, as  I said  before . 

In  the  present  article  there  are  two  points  to 
be  demonstrated;  that  the  middle  of  human  life 
means  35  years  , and  thus  gives  us  the  exact  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  poem;  and  that  the  forest 
does  signify,  as  I have  averred,  the  turbulent  po- 
litics of  the  time. 

The  days  of  our  years  are  three  score  years  and 
ten , says  the  Bible ; and  it  is  the  same  idea  that 
Dante  himself  repeats  in  the  Convito— ’the  summit 
of  our  arch  is  in  the  thirty  fifth  year’  (■).  It  is  su- 
perfluous to  seek  for  further  authority;  by  saying 
he  was  in  the  middle  of  life,  he  must  have  meant  he 
was  in  his  thirty  fifth  year.  That  he  was  born  in  May, 
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iaG5,  is  a settled  point  (<);  but  if  proof  is  desi- 
red, let  the  single  one  of  Boccaccio  sufiGce:— 'Dante 
died  on  the  fourteenth  of  September  1 3ai,  and  1 have 
spoken,  with  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  M. 
Giardino  of  Ravenna , who  affirmed  to  me  , that 
he  on  his  death-bed  told  him  that  in  the  preceding 
month  of  May  he  had  been  56  years  old’  (»).  Now 
taking  56  from  i3ai  we  have  ia65,  or  the  period 
of  his  hirth;  and  adding  to  this  35,  to  bring  him 
to  the  middle  of  human  life,  we  have  exactly  i3oo; 
on  the  fifteenth  of  June  of  which  he  was  created 
one  of  the  Priors,  or  supreme  magistrates,  of  the 
Florentine  Republic  (J)  — an  office  which,  however 
honorable  to  his  reputation,  was  fatal  to  his  repose. 
By  it  was  furnished  the  pretext  for  his  banishment ; 
eternal  banishment  from  his  ( dolce  nido  ) ’dar- 
ling nest’;  from  ’the  holy  Jerusalem  for  which  he 
sat  weeping  night  and  day,  as  if  he  were  in  Baby- 
lon’ W.  So  tender  was  his  love  for  his  native  Coun- 
try; and  so  fondly  did  he  discriminate  between  her, 
and  the  factions  which  within  her  had  acquired  a 
most  tyrannical  ascendancy.  These  he  certainly  has 
not  spared , but  his  country  through  all  his  misfor- 
tunes was  the  object  of  his  enthusiastic  attachment 

(O  Voltlire  wrote  otherwise  : hot  the  tuperGcUl  levity  with  which 
be  pleaded  an  excase  for  Bayle , when  the  error  w^$  uot  in  Bayle  bat 
in  Voltaire  himself,  is  justly  reprehended  by  M.  Herian  Mem.  de 
rAcad.  de  Berlin  17B4. 

(a)  Comento  p.  19 

(3)  Priorista  Fiorentioo  p.  41. 

(4)  PistoUp-ai4- 
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to  the  last;  in  his  old  age  we  find  him  exclaiming, 

O my  Country!  O my  poor  Country,  how  I do  pity 
thee!  (0  (evidently  more  afflicted  for  her  than  for 
himself);  and  we  know  with  what  complacency  he 
designated  himself  as  a Florentine,  making  himself 
be  introduced  always  by  that  title,  and  almost  in- 
variably adding  it  to  his  signature  with  such  per- 
severing constancy,  that  a few  instants  before  he 
expired,  he  showed,  that  his  mind  was  even  then 
chiefly  prevented  from  composing  herself  by  har- 
ping on  the  severity  of  Florence  tpwards  him;  for 
in  a tone  of  reproachful  affection  he  called  it 
’Mother’ (>).  Neither  Guelph  nor  Ghibelline,  but  the 
advocate  of  his  dear  native  land  and  of  moral  rec-  * 
titude,  he  was  a man  remarkable  for  patriotism, 
as  we  shall  have  innumerable  occasions  to  observe. 
Perhaps  even  there  is  no  other  instance  of  that 
virtue's  outliving  severer  trials;  the  most  invete- 
rate malignity  of  his  fellow-citizens,  his  own  ex- 
ile, the  dispersion  of  his  friends,  the  ruin  of  bis 
property,  and  ( what  would  be  scarcely  credible  if 
tbe  infamous  document  were  nut  still  extant  in 
the  Archives)  the  fearful  indignity  of  a law  passed 
to  authorize  any  magistrate  to  make  him , as  soon 
as  caught,  be,  without  further  trial  burnt  alive  (^) . 

It  is  observable  that  this  last  outrage  is  never 


(i)  O Pitria  ! Omisera  Patria  mla,  quanta  pieti  m!  atrigne  per  le! 
Conailo  p.  io3  . 

(a)  P.  JoTius  . Elogia  . 

(})...  igne  comburatur  ilc  quod  moriatur.  Caucel.  p.  58. 
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mentioned  in  any  of  his  writings,  as  if  he  were 
unwilling  to  publish  the  disgrace  of  his  country; 
and  it  consequently  escaped  all  his  biographers, 
and  was,  for  the  first  time,  noticed  by  the  indefa- 
tigable Tiraboschi  a few  years  ago . In  his  letters , 
his  Convito,  his  songs,  his  great  poem,  the  sor- 
rows of  an  exile  recur  continually : and  there  must 
be  to  certain  minds  something  far  more  painful 
in  exile  than  in  death;  since  we  find  him,  who 
was  never  terrified  by  the  latter  in  any  shape, 
quite  subdued  by  the  former . As  tender  , but 
with  much  more  dignity  than  Ovid,  he  at  times 
seems  exasperated  to  a feeling  of  gloomy  satisfac- 
tion in  brandishing  invective  almost  wantonly; 
as  if  it  were  an  alleviation  of  the  pain  he  expe- 
rienced in  being  forced  to  stigmatise  the  crimi- 
nality and  folly  of  his  townsmen,  to  inflict  the  same 
unsparing  penalty  on  mankind  in  general  . But 
his  strain  of  dejection  is  more  impressive:  ’How 
hard  is  it  to  go  up  and  down  the  stair-case  of  a 
stranger!’ is  his  exclamation  ; and,  in  his  prose  at 
least,it  is  this  feeling,  much  more  than  resentment, 
that  is  uppermost.  ’Rome’s  loveliest  daughter  hath 
cast  me  from  her  sweet  bosom’  ( he  cries  ) ’where 
I was  born  and  brought  up;  and  where  it  is  my 
fondest  hope  to  be  permitted  one  day  to  return 
for  the  repose  of  my  wearied  spirit,  and  to  pass  the 
last  of  the  years  allotted  me  in  this  world : in  which 
I have  verily  been  tost  about  like  a wretched  uii- 
masted  hulk,  the  spurt  of  every  cruel  wind, bear- 
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ing  to  a variety  of  lands  and  ports  the  dead  weight 
of  poverty  and  grief,  and  exposing  my  person  to 
the  scriiliiiy  of  the  vulgar;  thereby  lessening  my 
character  (■)  and,  what  is  worse,  the  utility  of  all 
my  productions*  (*).  And  again  he  declares  his  wil- 
lingness to  purchase  his  recall  at  any  price  hut 
his  honor : 'dear  father , let  any  way  be  found  not 
derogatory  to  the  honor  of  Dante,  and  I shall  not 
be  slow  in  accepting  it . But  if  by  none  such  Flo- 
rence is  to  be  entered,  never  shall  I enter  Flo- 
rence’ W.  These  were  bodings  equally  sad  as  pro- 
phetic; he  never  entered  it  more,  alive  or  dead: — 
Ungrateful  Florence!  Dante  sleeps  afar 
Like  Scipio  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  — 
and  the  traveller , missing  his  relics  in  Santa-Croce, 
will  probably  , like  the  illustrious  poet  just  quo- 
ted, take  a journey  to  Ravenna  to  seek  them. 

F*rom  what  I have  said  it  is  apparent,  that  Dante's 
exile  was  the  immedicable  wound  of  his  heart: 
and,  I think,  it  is  little  less  clear  that  by  the  dreadful 
forest  is  to  be  understood , not  indeed  his  exile 
itself,  as  the  Gentleman  (0  who  gave  me  the  first 
hint  of  my  interpretation  of  this  allegory  attempted 
to  show,  ( for  since  Dante’s  exile  did  not  take  place 
until  i3oa,  he  could  not  be  described  as  entangled 

(i)  Qui  teipte  Dorit,  primum  aliquid  aentiet  se  habere  difioum, 
ingeoiumque  io  ae  auuni,  aicut  siimiUcrniB  aliquod  dedicatum  paubit. 
De  legtboa  i.  i.  p.  aa. 

(a)  Convito  p.  57. 

(3)  PfsloU.  CanceM.  p.  59. 

(4)  G.  Marchetii  Ois. 
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in  it  now  in  i3oo)  but  what  produced  that  ex- 
ile — his  Priorship  , or  rather  the  long  political 
uproar  that  preceded  it : and  this  last  observation 
is  enforced  by  the  reflection,  that  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  poem  he  does  not  tell  us  he  entered 
the  forest  in  the  middle  of  human  life,  but  that 
he  still  found  himself  lost  in  it;  for  the  Italian  is 
not  mi  trovaiy  ’1  found  me’,  bat  mi  ritrovai,  ’I  still 
found  me’.  ’All  my  misfortunes’  ( says  he  in  one 
of  his  letters)  ’are  to  be  deduced  from  my  ill-omen- 
ed Priorship;  of  which,  however  far  from  being 
worthy  in  other  respects , neither  in  fidelity  nor 
in  age  was  I unworthy : for  ten  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  battle  of  Campaldine,  where  I was  no 
novice  in  arms;  but  took  a full  share  in  the  trou- 
bles of  that  day  and  in  the  joy  for  that  victory  by 
which  the  Ghibelline  faction  was,  it  may  be  affirm- 
ed , undone  for  ever’  (0 . It  is  then  no  wonder, 
if  the  year  in  which  he  bore  that  Office  be  marked 
as  the  critical  one  of  his  existence;  as  the  one  in 
which  he  perceived  what  a dangerous  wilderness 
he  was  in,  and  amid  what  ferocious  foes.  There 
are  good  reasons  to  believe,  that  the  composition 
of  this  poem  was  begun  before  i3oo.'  but  that  in 
nowise  invalidates  my  interpretation  ; for  it  is 
equally  true , that  it  is  supposed  to  open  ( whatever 
be  the  exact  period  at  which  its  Author  commen- 
ced it)  in  i3oo:  a year  which,  even  in  prospect. 


(i)  Vili . Lr«n.  Arret,  p.  s. 
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must  have  had  peculiar  attractions  for  him,  from 
its  being  to  he  the  beginning  of  a Century,  and 
the  middle  of  human  life  in  bis  own  regard,  and 
from  its  being  announced  as  a jubilee  throughout 
Europe.  He  must  have  foreseen  from  the  outset, 
that  his  poem  could  not  be  terminated  until  years 
later ; so  that  there  could  be  no  reason  against 
pre-selecting  the  above  epoch  for  its  opening,  at 
least  none  founded  on  an  apprehension  of  its 
publication  preceding  its  date  : and , when  he 
afterwards  found  i3oo  become  still  more  memo- 
rable than  he  bad  foreseen,  ( viz  by  his  Priorship) 
he  had  no  inducement  to  make  any  alteration.  Or 
he  might  have  altered  many  things  in  these  Canti 
long  after  having  composed  them ; some  1 am  sure 
he  did.  And  why  not?  what  poet  does  not  retouch 
his  verses  ? None  of  Dante's  stamp  spare  the  file . 
He  might  possibly  have  put  some  other  dale  to 
the  first  copy  of  this  Canto,  and  , seven  or  eight 
years  afterwards,  changed  it  to  the  present  one  of 
i3oo.  Such  are  vain  conjectures  of  which  we  know 
nothing ; all  1 mean  to  assert  is , that  there  is  no  de- 
ciding from  this  passage  as  to  when  the  poem 
began  to  be  composed;  so  that  we,  on  that  head, 
shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  argue  hereafter  without 
having  carried  along  any  incumbrance.  But  that 
its  action  opens  with  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  its  Author  was  ingulfed  in  politics, 
is  beyond  doubt,  and  could  be  much  further  pro- 
ved were  it  necess.arj' ; and  from  all  1 have  said 
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1 hopeiny  second  position  also  will  follow,  of  the 
forest  being  allegorical  of  those  turbulent  politics. 
Yet  1 seek  no  singularity  of  opinion  , but  to  show 
the  historic  truth . The  forest  by  other  Commenta- 
tors is  represented  as  meaning  simply  and  abstract- 
edly vice  and  error  ; and  by  some  the  vice  of 
Dante  himself.  Hut  as  to  these  latter,  they  are  at  va- 
riance with  the  fact  of  his  having  been  reputed 
one  of  the  most  moral  of  mankind,  aiid  no  other 
o£his  worLs  di.scovering  any  thing  like  the  confes- 
sion of  Ambition,  Voluptuousness  and  Avarice, 
which  they  would  put  into  his  mouth  here:  and 
as  to  the  former  , they  surely  set  their  author 
somewhat  at  variance  not  only  with  the  common 
language  of  ethics,  and  with  the  Bible,  but  even 
with  himself;  for  vice  is  mostly  said  to  be  a gay,  al- 
luring walk  of  flowers,  though  leading  to  ruin  (•}> 
when  the  path  of  truth  is  termed  strait  and  nar- 
row, we  conclude  tliat  its  opposite  is  wide  and 
easy,  and  far  from  blaci  and  brambly;  and  sO,  this 
scriptural  phrase , strait  and  narrow,  occurring  in 
the  third  line  of  Dante’s  poem  — dnV/a  via,  — a si- 
milar conclusion  ensues.  He  is  made  much  too 
mystical,  because  people  will  not  peruse  him  by 
the  light  of  Ilistor}’ . If  they  did,  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  passages,  would  be  reconciled  to 
common-sense:  for,  though  to  typify  by  a bleak 


(i)  ImitairiK  boni,  iMlonnii  autcni  Matrr  omnimn  Dc  leg:  L i. 
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desert  abstract  vice  be  rather  inconsistent,  it  may 
not  be  so  with  regard  to  a particular  species  of  it . 
But  of  no  species  of  it  can  this  be  so  well  predica- 
ted, as  of  the  identical  vice  with  which  Dante  was 
surrounded,  sanguinary  faction.  A soldier,  a di- 
plomatist, ten  times  ambassador, and  once  amongst 
the  supreme  Magistrates  of  one  of  the  most  stormy 
of  democracies,  he  must,  at  an  early  age,  have  had 
to  deal  with  criminality  enough , too  disgusting 
to  partake  half  as  much  of  the  seduction  of  vice, 
as  of  its  thorns;  and  therefore  better  described  as 
a brambly  wilderness,  than  as  a way  of  flowers,  the 
proper  symbol  of  vice  taken  in  general.  Boccaccio 
calls  the  forest  the  hell  of  human  life  when  defiled 
with  wickedness;  adding,  that  some  Catholic  Saints 
speak  of  three  hells,  two  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  one  in  the  heart  of  the  living  sinner'— 
a doctrine  which  I find  in  Macrobius,  but  not  in 
Dante.  Even  this  however  introduces  a difference 
rather  in  names,  than  things.  The  hell  he  meant 
must  have  been  that  around  him : but  he  was  then 
in  turbulent  Florence  embroiled  in  politics.  In 
these  then  was  he  lost,  whatever  name  or  image, 
you  give  to  the  scene  of  his  wanderings;  whether 
a forest  or  a hell . 

B — Till. 

His  weal  we  shall  find  brought  about  by  the  pity 
Caused  by  his  mishaps;  so  that , by  specifying  these, 
and  showing  how  they  were  converted  by  heaven 
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into  instruments  of  felicity  (his  political  career 
being  renounced  for  philosophy  and  the  tranquil 
Muses)  we  are  informed , that  a principal  branch  of  / 

his  sublime  undertaking  is  to  glorify  Providence, 
and  prove  that  our  mortal  miseries  are  often  mad^ 
the  causes  of  our  immortal  happiness  . 

There  is  still  extant  a portion  of  the  latin  ver* 
sion  in  which  Dante  had  begun  to  write,  when  his 
better  judgment  induced  him  to  relinquish  a dead 
for  the  merit  of  building  a living  tongue:  — then 
a daring  generosity,  which  Petrarch  bad  not  the 
courage  to  follow  in  his  Africa  (■). 

C*  XX. 

Nel  logo  del  cuor,  ’in  the  lake  of  the  heart’,  has 
become  a favourite  with  Italians,  and  by  Redi  is 
used  very  beautifully.  I dare  say  however,  Dante 
employed  the  expression  less  as  a figure  of  speech , 
than  scientifically  as  an  anatomist,  in  order  to  af- 
firm , that  fear  had  the  dangerous  effect  of  accu- 
mulating the  blood  violently  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart.  It  is  a matter  on  which  Fontanini  and 
others  quote  our  poet : but  1 need  not  enter  into 
the  discussion . 

D.  — ZXIT. 

Surely  there  are  few  similes  superior  to  this 
one:  and,  if  it  be  taken  from  the  Odyssey,  it  is  im- 

(t)  Ultimi  regna  Ctotm  etc. 

Bocc.  Vita  di  Dante  p.  eSI. 
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proved  too;  for  Homer  does  not  give  that  ’scov.1 
Aac/’upon  the  furious  element  (■)  —guata  — smd 
that  this  particularity  adds  incomparably  to  the 
spirit  and  fidelity  of  the  sketch,  will,  I believe,  be 
apparent  to  eveiy  reader.  I must  warn  those  who  are 
familiar  with  M.  Gitiguen^’s  Literary  history , that , 
however  meritorious  a compilation  it  be  in  many 
points,  it  mis  translates  this  passage  altogether,  (») 
as  M.  Biagioli  very  justly  remarks:  and,  although  a 
french  review  (*)  is  too  partial  to  allow  it , it  was 
quite  natural  in  an  Italian  to  reprehend  an  error 
tending  to  deform  one  of  the  fine  metaphors  of 
his  renowned  Countryman  in  the  eyes  of  strangers. 
The  Jieeing  of  the  spirit  is  from  the  Aeueid — ani- 
mus memini.sse  lioLiet  luctuqiie  refugit  U) and 
Dante’s  translation  of  one  of  the  psalms  — perse- 
cutes est  iniinicus  aniinam  meam  — repeats  the 
same  figure, 'my  spirit  is  put  to  flight’  (5). 

£.  — XXVI. 

The  text,  word  for  word,  is  ’the  pass  that  never 
left  any  one  alive’.  What  else  is  the  obvious  signifi- 


(i)  If  one  more  bappy  while  the  leinpest  raves 
Outlives  the  tumuli  of  conflicting  waves. 

All  pale  , with  ooae  deformed  he  views  the  strand  , 
And  plunging  forth  with  transport  grasps  the  land. 

Pope . B.  i3. 

(a)  Hist.  Lilt,  d'ltalie.  Vol.  a. 

(3)  Revue  Encyclopediqne  i8ig. 

(4)  Lib.  a.  V.  I a. 

(5)  L'  alma  mia  in  fuga  i mossa  . I selte  salmi  di  D.  A.  p.  lai . 
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cation  of  this,  but  the  worldly  uproar  which  never 
left  any  one  perfectly  virtuous,  that  is,  in  the  eas- 
tern style,  perfectly  alive;  guilt  and  folly  being  the 
death , as  virtue  and  reason  the  life  of  the  soul  ? 
Many  are  the  passages  in  Scripture  that  inculcate 
this ; for  even  « the  just  man  falleth  seven  times 
a day  « and  » it  is  written  there  is  no  righteous  , 
not  one  » . Here  then  we  have  a mere  orientalism, 
of  which  we  shall  discover  others  frequently:  and, 
to  corroborate  my  statement,  that  ’the  pass  leaving 
no  one  alive'  means  simply  ’scenes  that  deprive 
the  soul  of  her  purity’,  which  is  to  kill  her,  I refer 
to  Dante’s  own  expressions  in  the  Con vito:— 'when 
a man  is  said  to  live  , that  means , that  he  acts  in 
conformity  with  reason,  which  is  his  true  li£a’(') . 

F.  — XXX. 

’So  that  the  6rro  foot  was  always  the  lowest’  m 
the  original : which  was  manifestly  employed  to 
denote  the  vacillation  of  purpose , with  which 
Dante  made  his  first  fruitless  attempts  at  extrica- 
ting himself  from  the  guilt  and  bustle  of  public 
life,  or,  in  the  language  of  allegory,  from  the  dark 
vale  or  wilderness,  and  at  ascending  the  sun-cUd 
mountain  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  This  unsteadiness 
of  mind  being  the  principal  thing,  I took  care  in 
the  first  place  to'mark  it;  after  which  I introduced 

(i)  Qnindo  ti  dice  1'  aomo  Tieere  u dee  inlendere  I'  oomo  luerU 
ngione,  ch'  i eiu  ipeciat  liu.  p.  SS. 
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as  much  of  the  metaphor  of  my  original,  as  I well 
could.  And  if  any  of  it  has  escaped  me,  I regret 
it  the  less  from  the  persuasion , that  it  can  only 
be  some  blameable  quaintness,  which  causes  the 
disputes  between  interpreters  about  the  precise 
metaphorical  solution  of  the  verse; —quaintness 
that  I am  authorized  to  avoid.  It  used  to  be  lauded 
as  happily  expressive  of  the  act  of  climbing  ; but 
this  has  been  controverted  lately  by  the  remark , 
that  the  firm  foot , that  is  to  say  the  foot  on  which 
the  weight  of  the  body  reposes,  is  so  far  from 
being  always  the  lowest  in  ascending,  that  it  is  in 
descending  that  it  is  so;— a criticism  esteemed  so 
cogent,  that  the  defenders  of  Dante  think  it  neces- 
sary for  his  honor  to  change  the  entire  face  of  the 
allegory  , and  deny  that  there  is  a question  about 
climbing.  lie  was  still  on  tbe  level  plain,  say  they, 
and  the  line  describes  the  walking  on  a plain  per- 
fectly well ; for  there  the  lower  foot  is  always  the 
firm  foot,  being  on  the  ground,  while  its  compa- 
nion is  in  the  air,  whether  moving  back  or  forward. 
This  is  indeed  self-evident;  but  not  so  its  applica- 
tion; for  the  context  unequivocally  implies,  that 
the  Wanderer  was  not  on  the  dead  level,  but  be- 
ginning to  make  the  height.  But  may  I not  arraign 
the  commentators  for  error  ? The  weight  is  not 
always  upon  the  lower  foot,  either  in  ascending, 
or  descending;  but,  in  both  cases,  is  sometimes 
upon  the  lower  and  sometimes  upon  the  higher 
one : when  in  ascending  I put  forward  one  foot , 
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then  is  my  weight  upon  the  hinder  or  lower  one , 
making  it  the  firm  one  for  a moment;  and  while 
I am  in  the  act  of  drawing  up  this  latter,  then  fs 
the  upper  foot  for  a moment  the  6rm  one  in  its 
turn  : vice-versa  in  my  descending.  So  neither  of 
the  one  or  the  other  are  the  words  of  the  text 
strictly  descriptive.  Then  if  the  context  argues,  that 
Dante  was  no  longer  on  the  plain,  and  his  mode 
of  stepping,  that  he  was  neither  ascending  nor  de- 
scending, must  he  not  have  meant  an  unnatural, 
unavailing  gait,  something  akin  to  the ’1  would 
and  would  not’  — vorrei  e non  vorrei  — of  the 
Italians?  Or,  making  lower  synonimous  with  less 
worthy , ( a common  mode  of  speech  ) have  inten- 
ded lower  foot  as  symbolical  of  earthly  cares  and 
appetites , whence,  by  saying  this  foot  was  always 
the  lower  one,  he  avowed,  that  the  cares  of  life 
continued  to  have  more  influence  over  his  affec- 
tions, than  philosophy  and  virtue,  even  while  he 
was  forming  some  ineffectual  resolutions  to  fly 
those  and  elevate  his  mind  to  these?  This  unsteady 
product  of  disappointments  and  fears  , which 
might  well  have  sprung  up  in  a patriot’s  bosom 
at  that  time,  as  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  rea- 
ders of  Tuscan  history,  was  beyond  doubt  what 
was  intended  to  be  inculcated  ( whatever  be  held 
to  be  the  precise  metaphorical  interpretation  ) - 
and  this  abortive  infirmity  of  heart  is,  I hope,  con- 
veyed  by  my  version , ’with  steps  that  backward 
hung’ . 
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In  considering  the  Panther  as  a personification 
of  Florence,  I am , in  at  least  a slight  degree , at  vari- 
ance with  the  Commentators;  for  these  say  it  per- 
sonifies either  the  vice  of  voluptuousness  in  the 
abstract, or  the  voluptuousness  of  Dante.  Still  am 
I not  without  some  authority  for  my  interpreta- 
tion (');  and,  even  were  I , it  renders  so  intelligible 
this  Allegory  ( which  otherwise  has  an  air  of  per- 
plexity, particularly  when  we  come  to  the  lion  and 
wolf)  and  it  tallies  so  exactly  with  history,  that, 
I think , it  ought  to  be  adopted  . There  are  three 
wild-beasts  in  the  Canto,  in  imitation,  as  shall  ap- 
pear, of  a passage  in  Jeremiah,  where  they  are 
universally  interpreted  as  three  several  nations. 
Now,  whatever  ideas  of  vice  Dante  intended  to  con- 
vey, he  could  never  have  so  misled  his  readers 
and  so  rambled  from  his  sacred  original,  as  to  have 
dropt.all  reference  to  nations,  a grand  conception 
adapted  to  the  opening  of  a grand  poem : but  ra- 
ther he  would  have  connected  both  objects , and, 
faithful  to  the  Biblical  example  with  which  he  had 
set  out,  would  have  designated  by  each  beast  some 
particular  .State  with  its  ruling  passion . This  would 
be  the  obvious  contrivance  of  even  an  inferior 
poet , and  would  be  the  only  way  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  Bathos  after  having  alluded  to  the  sublime 


(f)  Gio.  MarcUeiti  Diacor.  Bologna  1819. 
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imagery  of  the  old  Testament . Of  the  two  opi- 
nions of  the  Commentators,  one  indeed  is  not  only 
not  incompatible  with  this  my  interpretation,  but, 
well  considered,  implies  it ; for  if  Dante  meant 
Voluptuousness  in  the  abstract,  yet,  to  injure  and 
plague  him  t it  must  have  been  such  as  immediate- 
ly was  round  him;  but  he  was  then  in  Florence; 
he  mast  then  have  meant  the  voluptuousness  of 
Florence  . As  to  the  making  of  Dante  accuse  him- 
self of  that  vice,  it  is  in  contradiction  with  every 
thing  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  his  life  and 
manners;  which  his  enemies  decried  as  stoically 
severe  , while  his  friends  contended  they  Were 
only  of  a very  laudable  gravity  (0  . Florentines 
may  object  to  have  their  City  represented  by  such 
an  unchaste  creature  as  the  Panther  (*):  but  they 
have  so  continually  to  complain  of  Dante,  that 
to  wince  here  were  superfluous;  and  they  would 
do  better  to  avail  themselves  of  the  defence  made 
for  them  by  their  contryman  Mini  W.  Strangers  , 
at  least,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
Florence  was  remarkable  for  its  voluptuousness ,. 
when  they  read  it,  not  only  in  other  parts  of  this 

(t)  Forono  i suoi  coftomi  ^ravi  t laudevoli  toth  . Bocc.  Com. 
Vul.  1 . p 8. 

(i)  JHolto  nella  lihidtnc.  Land  Com. 

(3)  Dante  non  biaaima  giammai  asaoliitameote  la  tua  patria  e i 
Fioifniini , ma  benai  alcuni  Fiorentini  di  qitei  tempi , e il  cattivo  e ti- 
ranoiro  governo  di  e*aa:  come  btaaimarotio  gii  gK  Srriltori  de’Ioro 
tempi  le  proscrixiooi  di  Mario  c di  Silla ^ i tizi  di  Calilina  , I*  avarizia 
di  Cfaaao,  la  crudeltii  del  Triumvirato,  e la  arrcuata  lihidine  di  M. 
Antonio  . Difaaa  p.  a6. 
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poem , but  in  almost  all  the  writings  of  Boccaccio; 
for  it  is  not  the  Decameron  alone,  which  dwells  on 

the  licentious  habits  of  his  native  town.  ’There’ 

says  he— ’the  ladies,  unable  to  conceal  the  inextin- 
guishable fire  of  their  voluptuousness,  seek  by  eve- 
ry artifice  to  increase  that  of  the  men  . Lascivious 
in  their  gaze  and  half  naked  in  their  persons,  they 
scatter  vice  and  death  itself  through  the  town,  and 
make  it  one  reservoir  of  nastiness  (■):  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  more  than  rivaled  in  pro, 
fligacy  by  our  debauched  youth  of  the  male  sex, 
who,  less  civilized  than  the  Ethiopians,  Indians, 
or  any  of  the  new-discovered  savages,  will  pro. 
bably  .soon  be  seen  without  any  clothing  what- 
ever; and  in  that  will  imitate  the  brute  beasts, 
whom  in  want  of  shame  and  reason  they  have 
long  since  surpassed'.  Rut  voluptuousness  is  not 
the  only  characteristic  of  the  Panther  , but  also 
beauty  and  ci  iielty . This  latter  is  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  Florence  by  her  treatment  of  Dante 
himself;  and  as  to  the  former,  it  still  exists  within 
her  walls  to  speak  for  itself.  If  to  an  Oltremonla- 
no,  a cool,  casual  visitor,  she  appears  even  now 
the  loveliest  town  in  Europe,  what  must  she  not 
have  been  in  the  days  of  her  liberty  to  her  own 
favoured  child  ? On  the  beauty  of  the  Panther 
he  consequently  dilates;  and  1 know  of  no  creature, 
that  could  have  answered  his  purposes  as  well  as 


(i)  Oitel  di  lordun . Com.  Vol.  i.  p.  33o. 
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this , who  furnished  mantles  both  to  Paris  and 
Venus  fO;  and  of  whom  it  is  recounted,  that  she 
hath  the  craft  to  conceal  her  head,  so  that  tiie 
most  timid  animals,  when  no  longer  repelled  by 
a certain  fierceness  that  is  in  her  eyes,  approach 
thatcharraing  wild  beast,  the  fairness  of  whose  dap 
pled  hide  is  so  alluring:  and  she,  wheeling  round, 
tears  them  in  pieces  without  compassion  (*).  It 
may  be  even  supposed  that  he  used  her  in  a good 
sense,  as  in  his  Yolgare  Eloquenza,  or  grammar, 
and  so  personified  the  beautiful  Florence,  without 
any  reference  either  to  cruelty  or  voluptuousness: 
for,  meaning  to  affirm  that  the  pure  literary  Italian 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  dialects  of  Italy, 
his  words  are  : ’having  beat  all  the  groves  and 
pastures  of  Italy  without  finding  the  desired 
Panther 

H. It. 

Although  learned  men  Isave  disputed  whether 
the  world  was  created  in  autumn  or  in  spring , 
yet  we  know  this  latter  to  have  been  Dante’s  opi- 
nion : and  he  here  inculcates  it  with  an  astrono. 
roical  reference,  to  understand  which,  his  readers 
must  have  acquired  some  principles  of  astronomy^ 
Two  things  are  to  be  kept  in  mind:  the  low  state 

( i)  Iliad.  Lib.  3.  ig. 

(i)  Plio.  Ap.  Land.  Com. 

(3)  Postqnaro  renali  laltna  at  paacna  aumua  Italic  ner  ParHcram 
qoam  acquimnr  invanimuap.  3g. 
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of  science  in  Dante’s  age,  and  bis  passionate  wish 
to  be  useful . As  to  tbe  former,  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  amassed  a store  of  information  physical  and 
moral  far  surpassing  that  of  his  eontemporaries;  as 
will  he  apparent  to  any  one  who  glances  over  the 
books  of  his  preceptor,  Brunetto  Latini.'and  as  to 
the  latter  , sufficient  proofs  of  it  will  be  found 
in  his  conduct  by  those  who  consider  it  attentive* 
ly ; and  that  it  was  the  great  scope  of  bis  wri- 
tings, we  have  not  only  weighty  internal  evidence, 
as  shall  be  fully  demonstrated,  but  even  bis  own 

unqualified  assertion  in  the  Monarchia  a uC 

utiliter  mundo  provigilem  » (><>.  Hence  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  a poet  was  with  him  a secon- 
dary object  : his  primary  one  being  to  benefit 
his  countrymen  by  the  continual  repetition  of 
lessons  of  philosophy  and  virtue , in  poetry  and 
prose , in  his  life  both  political  and  private  . It  is 
impossible  to  do  him,  or  his  compositions,  justice 
without  viewing  them  in  this  light.  If  be  wrote  his 
sweet  rhymes  of  love  and  the  Vita  Nuova,  he  fol- 
lowed them  with  a comment  full  of  lofty  specula- 
tions and  showing  how  united  was  that  noble  love 
with  the  most  refined  philosophical  doctrines; 
so  that  the  reader  was  told  to  consider  the  being 
they  celebrate  to  be  no  earthly  dame , however 
fair,  hut  one  that  is  eternally  fair  and  wise,  philo- 
sophy herself.  That  indeed  was  not  the  case;  a real 
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lady  bad  been  bis  theme,  a lovely  lady  of  youtti 
and  innocence,  of  rank  and  beauty , who,  from 
his  ninth  year  to  the  day  of  his  death,  occupied  an 
altar  in  his  memory;  and  whose  influence,  after 
her  decease , is  more  or  less  to  be  traced  through- 
out all  bis  productions,  as  if  he  thought  that 
cherishing  it  sanctified  his  pen.  But  such  was  the 
sublime  purity  of  his  tenderness,  that  what  it 
had  addressed  to  a mortal  was  not  unworthy  of 
being  transferred  to  an  immortal  power;  what 
the  conscious  poet  had  written  to  woo  a girl  of 
Florence  was  to  be  considered  by  others  as  in  praise 
of  celestial  wisdom;  and  no  party  was  loser  by 
the  change . Thus  what  would  have  been  a mere 
amorous  trifle,  chiefly  commendable  as  a speci- 
men of  language,  became  highly  dignified;  as  if 
the  notion  of  bis  mistress  were  so  angelical , so 
delicately  sensitive,  that  it  shrunk  from  permitting 
her  to  be  esteemed  human  ; or  as  if  he  were  too 
deeply  impressed  with  a reverence  for  bis  own 
talents  and  the  important  ends  for  which  alone 
they  were  given  him,  to  allow  any  individual  feeling 
to  divert  them  from  the  public  service : and , thus 
explained,  even  those  works  treat  of  many  ab- 
struse, scientific  problems  and  continually  refer 
to  the  various  ethical  systems  ancient  and  modern.' 
Of  three  females  whom  he  had  particnlary  ad- 
mired, two  has  he  handed  down  as  representing 
charity  and  grace ; and  the  third,  as  I have  said , 
is  every  where  introduced  as  the  personification 
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qf  divine,  all-comprehending  wisdom:  which,  after 
having  purified  and  strengthened  his  soul,  was  to 
guide  him  to  that  ineffable  city,  that « hath  no  need 
of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it:  for 
the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is 
the  light  thereof  » (0.  When  even  his  amours  were 
thus  rendered  instrumental  to  bis  design  of  enlight- 
ening his  fellow- men  , it  is  no  wonder  that  be 
embraced  also  every  other  opportunity  of  doing 
SO;. -On  this  scale  should  we  estimate  those  astro- 
nomical paraphrases,  which  ^e  shall  find  conti- 
nually; and  should  such  modes  of  designating  so 
simple  a thing  as  the  hour  or  the  season  appear 
cumbersome  now,  and„as  incurring  exposure  to 

the  Attic  repartee potueras  hoc  igitur  a prin- 

cipio  citharista  dicere(») yet  be  it  recollected, 

that  they  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  eminently 
beneficial  once;  for  they  decked  with  the  irresisti- 
ble attractions  of  a popular  poem  many  allusions. 
In  learning  to  understand  which,  no  class  of  au- 
ditors could  fail  to  gather  a large  stock  of  in- 
struction. To  have  formed  its  language  then  is  but 
a trivial  part  of  the  advantages  for  which  Italy 
should  be  grateful  to  Dante . She  has  had  scarcely 
a man  of  science,  since  the  fourteenth  Century, 
who  reaped  not  some  profit  to  his  peculiar  avoca- 
tions from  a diligent  perusal  of  the  Divine  Come- 

(x)  Rev.  31 , 3$. 

(3)  De  divin.  1.  a.  p.  59. 
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dy;  many  of  the  modern  discoveries  are  supposed 
to  be  indicated  in  it , and  some  of  them  are  so 
certainly;  while  as  to  the  fine  arts,  it  really  open- 
ed a new  a;ra;  and,  in  the  same  sense  that  Phidias 
and  Apelles  were  said  to  homerize , Michael  An- 
gelo and  Raphael  migtit  be  said  to  dantize ; parti- 
cularly the  former,  who,  according  to  his  scholar, 
Condivi,  knew  all  the  verses  of  Dante  by  heart 
and  avowedly  imitated  two  passages  of  them  id 
those  masterpieces  of  painting  and  of  sculpture, 
the  Last  Judgment  and  the  tomb  of  Julius  (0.  Dan- 
te then  is  more  than  a poet,  if  poetry  and  science 
be  incompatible,  as  a polite  Critic  labours  in  se- 
veral dissertations  to  persuade  the  World  (*).  But 
the  first  law  givers  were  poets;  and  to  the  chief 
poets  ( whatever  be  the  follies  and  errors  of  their 
subalterns)  is  mankind  indebted  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge . It  were  then  both  ungrateful  and 
unjust  to  adopt  the  theory  of  M.  Meriau:  and  few^ 
I imagine,  will  agree  with  him  in  believing,  that 
Ossian  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  in  poetry  — 
that  Homer  and  Solomon  were  quite  illiterate  — 
that  but  four  traits  of  science  are  to  be  found  in 
all  Virgil— that  the  sole  business  of  the  Epic  Muse 
is  to  please  the  fancy  and  soften  the  heart.  Some 
there  are,  1 know,  who  esteem  it  her  duty  to  invi- 


(i)  Vita  di  H.  A.  Buonarroti . 

(a)  Comment  les  Sciences  influent  sur  la  poesie.  Hem.  Berlin  1774, 
1784,  17*6. 
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gorate  the  intellect  and  inform  the  judgment;  and 
who  are  ready  to  repeat  Sir  Phillip  Sydney’s  opi- 
nion: othese  Yates  or  poets  both  delight  and  teach; 
delight,  to  move  men  to  take  that  goodness  in 
hand,  which,  without  delight,  they  would  fly  as 
from  a stranger;  and.teacb,tu  make  them  know 
that  goodness  whereunto  they  are  moved ; which 
is  the  noblest  scope  to  which  ever  any  learning 
was  directed  » (0. 

Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque 

Carminibus  veiiit  (*). 

Having  once  shown  0)  that  the  poem  opens  in 
i3oo,  and  now  that  the  sun  is  moving  iii  Aries,  at 
dawn , it  is  clear  that  the  precise  time  is  day-break 
in  the  spring  of  that  year;  and,  descending  still 
more  to  particulars,  we  discover  W it  to  be  Good- 
friday  — a day  sanctified  to  an  Italian  by  his  poe- 
try as  well  as  his  creed;  for  it  was  on  it  that  not 
only  Dante  chose  to  begin  his  Divine  Comedy,  but 
Petrarch,  with  somewhat  less  propriety,  his  melo- 
dious amours.  Good-friday  in  i3oo  was  April  the 

eighth,  Easter-sunday  falling  on  the  tenth;  

to  be  most  minutely  exact  then,  the  poem  opens 
at  sun-rise,  April  the  eighth,  i3oo  O.  S.— Let  this 
be  marked  with  more  emphasis  than  it  seems 
to  merit;  for  by  it  we  are  at  once  placed  in  full 


(i)  Defence  p.  tS. 

(9)  Hor.  de  Art.  poet. 

(3)  p 5. 

(4)  Hell . Canto  xzi. 
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relation  with  the  Florentine  chroniclers  of  that 
time,  and  with  various  legal  documents  still  ex- 
tant. It  was  for  this  I said,  that  the  forest  perso- 
nified not  exactly  his  Prior.ship,  but  his  political 
scene  in  general : for  his  Pi-iorship  only  began  in 
June  i3oo,  when  he  was  about  a month  entered 
into  his  thirty-sixth  year;  whereas  we  here  find 
him  in  the  forest  in  the  preceding  \dpril , when 
consequently  he  was  j'et  in  his  thirty-fifth;  having 
been  born  in  .May , as  1 said  before.  Such  precision 
is  not  required  in  a poem , and  still  less  in  an  alle- 
gory; yet  wheri  it  occurs  it  may  be  noticed : and 
no  composition,  in  prose  or  metre,  with  which 
I am  acquainted,  is  so  remarkable  for  it  as  thi^. 
The  minute  consi.stency  of  its  chronology  is  most 
characteristic,  and  singularly  accordant  with  the 
apparently  casual  expressions  in  Dante’s  own  mi- 
nor works,  as  well  as  with  the  historians  and  cri- 
tics nearly,  or  altogether,  his  contemjroraries  : (■) 
whereas  the  'case  is  quite  the  contrary  with  more 
modern  commentators.  Read  with  the  former,  the 
Divine  Comedy  di.splays  an  accuracy,  as  to  dates, 
unknown  to  poetry  and  seldom  known  even  to 
histoiy;  read  with  the  latter,  it  seeips  a heap  of 
incongruous  anachronisms. 


(i)  Boccaccio.  BcDTcnuli  of  Imola,  the  Biccardi  M.  S. , V'itlaiii,  Di- 
no  ConipasDi,  Ibr  Priorists  and  the  commcnla  , one  in  Italian  and 
lh«  other  in  Latin,  of  Dante's  own  sons,  Peter  and  Jacob. 
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Il  is  an  excellent  mode  of  commenting  to  com- 
pare different  passages  of  this  poem  with  each  o- 
ther;  that  is,  to  interpret  those  which  are  become 
a little  obscure  by  those  whose  meaning  is  obvi- 
ous: but  not,  vice  versa,  to  quote  a disputed  verse 
when  that  at  present  under  consideration  is  quite 
clear;  for  this  solves  not  the  difficulty  where  there 
is  one,  and  introduces  a difficulty  where  there 
was  none.  I shall  not  therefore  make  any  reference 
here  to  a paragraph  of  a future  Canto,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom; and  then  what  is  there  in  the  text  to  puz- 
zle us?  Verbally  it  runs  thus:  ’the  gay  skin  of  that 
wild  beast,  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  sweet  sea- 
son all  gave  me  cause  to  hope’.  And  who  ever  took 
a walk  of  a spring  morning  without  feeling  hope? 
And  was  it  not  still  more  natural  at  sight  of  a 
lovely  creature  personifying  home?  I do  not  howe- 
ver reject  the  suspicion  of  this  hope,  whose  date 
is  so  carefully  noted , alluding  to  some  political 
appearances  then  well  known,  but  long  since  ir- 
reparably sunk  into  oblivion . 

jr.  — : — xiT. 

The  lion  is  held  by  some  commentators  to  re- 
present ambition  in  the  abstract;  and  by  some  the 
ambition  of  Dante  himself.  But  neither  of  them 
can  be  maintained  without  the  introduction  of 
much  mysticism , or  without  turning  away  our 
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beads  from  History , instead  of  always  looking 
towards  it  as  a guide.  The  fact  is,  that  Dante , far 
from  avowing  himself  to  be  an  ambitious  citizen , 
always  took  care  to  aver  the  contrary;  and,  as  to 
allegorising  at  length  an  abstract  affection  of  the 
mind,  it  is  not  his  style  at  all;  for  we  shall  find  bis 
poetry  remarkable  for  its  evidence.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  monstrous  egotism  of  a person  pretending 
that  his  own  ambition  appeared  to  terrify  the  ve- 
ry air,  or  the  hardship  of  making  him  accuse 
himself  of  a vice  , which  were  sufficient  cause  for 
the  exile  , of  which  he  always  complained  as 
unjust;  to  describe  an  ambitious  man  as  scared 
by  his  own  ambition,  is  a dubious,  if  not  a con- 
tradictory position.  Such  a one  were  rather  pusil- 
lanimous than  ambitious.  To  represent  him  as 
frightened  by  ambition  in  the  abstract,  is , to  me 
at  least,  little  less  unintelligible.  To  strike  terror, 
that  passion  seems  to  require  embodying,  and  , 
since  the  .shape  of  a lion  is  merely  figurative,  we 
must  seek  for  the  real  body  in  which  it  was  inten- 
ded to  be  drawn.  If  we  lodk  at  that  passage  in  the 
Bible,  of  which , as  I have  observed , this  whole  al- 
legory is  a copy: « A lion  out  of  the  forest  shall 

slay  them , a wolf  of  the  deserts  shall  spoil  them , 
a leopard  ( or  panther ) shall  watch  over  their  ci- 
ties; every  one  thatgoetb  out  thence  shall  be  torn 

in  pieces  »: we  find  the  lion  interpreted.  K.ing 

Nebuchadnezzar  and  army  (0 . El.sewhere  in  the 


(t)  JeiecBiih  ?.  H. 
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same  I’ruphetare  similar  persoiiiBcations ; and  in 

another  of  the  sacred  scribes  we  read : » her 

Princes  within  her  are  roaring  lions  » The  lion 
in  Daniel(*)is  said,  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  denote 
the  kingdoms  of  Babylonia  and  Media . In  One,  it 
is  an  animal  employed  tiiroughout  the  Bible  to 
personify  great  realms  and  Monarchs . It  being 
then  so  probable,  that  here  too  it  represents  some 
powerful  crowned  head  at  that  time  in  Europe, 
there  is  none  to  whom  it  can  with  any  plausibi- 
lity be  applied  but  the  King  of  France;  whose 
house  were  active  persecutors  of  Dante,  and  whom 
we  shall  find  Dante’s  muse  dues  not  spare.  But, 
to  set  the  matter  at  re.st,  we  have  Dante’s  own 
word  for  it;  and  he  tells  us  plainly  who  the  lion 
is,  when,  addressing  one  of  the  French  Princes, 
he  speaks  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Sovereign,  as  ’a 
still  loftier  lion’(’).  Indeed  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  French  Court  had  been  long  calculated  to 
inspire  every  Florentine  patriot  with  dread;  and , 
a few  years  later,  brought  the  Republic  to  ruin , by 
invading  it  under  the  pretence  of  amity . Since 
one  of  the  most  ancient  scholiasts  here  remarks, 
that  the  lion  resembleth,  in  one  particular,  the 
most  timorous  of  all  animals,  (he  hare,  for  both  of 
them  sleep  with  their  eyes  open  (*),  it  is  possible. 


(f)  Zephaninh  3.  3. 

('i)  Observations  on  the  Pro|)iiect«9  . Cliap.  4.  — Dan.  vit  4. 
(3)  Piti  aitu  lean.  Parad.Cauto  ri. 

(^)  Bib.  Rice.  M. S.  Cod.  iui6. 
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that,  this  observation  being  common  in  Dante’s 
day,  there  might  be  a sarcasm  bere  implied,  which 
is  now  not  obvious. 

Although  I must  not  pretend  to  dcvclope  my 
author’s  character  in  this  incipient  comment,  but 
shall  often  have  to  beg  of  my  readers  to  con- 
cede for  a while  positions,  that  shall  be  clearly 
proved  hereafter,  ( otherwise  I should  have  to 
•write  4 volume  on-this  first  Canto)  yet  when  1 de- 
ny, not  only  that  Dante  ever  avowed  he  was  an 
ambitious  citizen , but  also  that  he  was  one , it 
may  be  necessary  to  cite  something  as  cursory  evi- 
dence of  his  patriotism  and  general  morality 

qualities  precluding  ambition:  meaning,  of  course, 
selGsh,  iniquitous  ambition  , and  not  an  honor- 
able love  of  fame  ; for  to  this  he  was  always 
tremblingly  alive . Now  listen  to  Philelfo  speaking 
an  oration  in  the  Florentine  cathedral,  by  the 
side  of  the  high  Altar,  to  an  audience,  who  well 
knew  Dante’s  moral  reputation , and  would  not 
certainly  ( whatever  they  might  think  of  his  poe- 
try ) have  tolerated  an  exaggerated  encomium  of 
the  man  whom  their  fathers  had  proscribed . There 
are,  as  you  are  aware,  O my  fellow-townsmen , 
four  principal  virtues  that  concur  to  the  human 
welfare:  prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and  for- 
titude. In  the  first  of  these,  consisting,  according 
to  Tully,  in  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  I do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  no  philosopher  of 
either  Greece  or  Rome,  excelled  I do  not  say,  but 
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equalled  our  Dante . As  to  his  justice,  you  are  all 
acquainted  with  it;  and  certainly  this  Republic 
never  was  blessed  with  a more  meritorious  magis- 
trate , or  one  that  enforced  the  laws  more  impar- 
tially without  distinction  of  parties  or  of  rich  and 
, poor.  Yes!  you  yourselves,  grave  and  distinguished 
citizens  , will  extol  our  poet  as  the  most  devoted 
lover , the  most  rigorous  observer  of  that  divine 
justice,  which  is  defined  by  Justinian  to  bq  a con- 
stant and  perpetual  inclination  to  administer  equi- 
ty to  every  one lofty,  celestial  attribute!  Above 

all  words  of  mine  was  our  Dante’s  temperance. 
And  as  to  bis  fortitude,  what  better  can  I do  than 
conjure  you,  O countrymen,  to  imitate  it?  And  so 
shall  you  possess  the  constancy  and  boldness,  that 
are  requisite  in  this  perilous  war,  we  are  now  wa- 
ging against  tyrants,  who  menace  our  liberties. 
You  then  I cite  as  witnesses  to  establish  this  in- 
contestible  truth , that  our  great  bard  was  conspi- 
cuous, above  his  generation , in  pure  patriotism 
and  a holy  culture  of  all  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues' . 


L ZLIX. 

If  the  usual  interpretations  put  on  the  panther 
and  lion  be  unsatisfactory,  still  more  so  are  they 
that  are  put  on  the  she  wolf.  With  her  is  oon- 
nected  the  idea  of  lewd  avarice;  and  mercenary 
strumpets  were  called  she  wolves  by  the  Latins , 
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and  a brothel , a wolf-lair  (■) . Rut  to  make  her 

here  denote  an  abstract  vice  of  that  kind as 

roust  of  the  ancient  Comroentators  do is  liable 

to  the  objections  already  pointed  out  with  regard 
to  the  two  other  wild  beasts;  and  some  cruel,  un- 
chaste, avaricious,  human  power  must  havejae^n 
intended.  Hence  iminy  moderns  have  made  our 
poet  designate  his  own  enormities.  Who  was  ever 
so  pursued  by  calumny?  His  most  deadly  anta- 
gonists could  desire  no  more  complete  justifica- 
tion of  their  severity  towards  him , than  to  find 
his  very  admirers  obliging  him  to  confess  him- 
self guilty  of  such  manifold  iniquities unpa- 

ralleled voluptuousness,  rabid  ambition,  and  lewd, 
all-devouring  avarice . This  is  in  curious  contrast 
with  the  quotation  in  the  preceding  Article  . To 
pretend  ( as  some  have)  that  Dante  debases  his 
own  reputation  through  Au/ni//(x' is  preposterous . 
No  one  ever  spoke  so  much  of  himself,  and  ap- 
plied to  his  individual  person  the  three  noble  meta- 
phors of  a Prophet  through  humility:  nor  did  any 
one  ever  pretend  to  be  a dangerous  villain  through 
humility.  To  have  banished  such  a fiend  from  the 
commonwealth  were  a mercy.  But  this  interpreta- 
tion renders  him  not  only  hateful,  but  absurd.  To 
cause  him  to  predict,  that  a patron  should  destroy 
his  avarice  by  enriching  him  (as  is  done  a few 


(i)  Spnrca  uliTa  hifa  . ...  O lutam  , lupinarl 

Catnll.  Calm-  4a—  99. 
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lines  lower)  might, possibly,  pass;  although  in  con 
tradiction  with  the  proverb  alluded  to  a moment 

after ’whom  food  but  makes  more  ravenous 

still’  ("):  hut  really  to  make  him  affirm,  that,  that 
patron  shall  expel  his  avarice ’from  State  to  Stale’ 
(as  is  the  necessary  consequence)  is  too  ridiculous. 
For  the  same  reasons  given  in  arguing  about  the 
lion  and  panther,  this  .she  wolf  also  must  personify 
some  potent  .Sovereign , or  realm ; and  one  cha- 
racteristically avaricious,  if  (as  is  vulgarly  and,  I 
think,  rightly  supposed)  she  have  a necessary  con- 
nection with  that  sordid  sin . 1'his  consideration 
alone  might  suffice  to  prove  the  Papacy  of  that  day 
was  meant;  because  under  the  then  reigning  pon- 
tiffs (Roniface  and  a few  of  the  worst  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessors  and  successors)  the  court  of 
Rome  became  so  scandalously  tainted  with  avarice, 
that  this  was  denounced  as  its  ruling  passion  a- 
bove  every  other  European  Government ; and,  as 
such,  was  anathematized  by  none  more  severe- 
' ly  than  various  holy  writers  of  its  own  commu- 
nion: but  not  only  such  indirect  testimony  esta- 
blishes, beyond  cavil,  that  the  Popedom,  and  no 
other , was  the  she  wolf,  but  the  direct  positive 
affirmation  of  Dante  himself,  in  different  pas.sa- 
ges  of  this  very  poem  . In  Canto  vii. , for  instance, 


(i)  Largift  cum  potitm  muneribas  flueiu 
Sitis  ardeicit  babeadi . 

Boetius  Consul. ).  9.  cap.9* 
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we  shall  find  the  demon  of  avarice  in  the  shape 
of  a male  wolf  and  all  the  favourites  of  his  infer* 
nal  seraglio  said  to  be  Popes  and  their  train  (<). 
The  association  in  latin  of  she  wolf  with  harlot 
and  of  both  with  avarice  moreover  implies,  that, ' 
when  Dante  ||  like  so  many  other  devout  Catholics, 
and  even  ecclesiastics,  indignant  at  the  corruption 
of  the  heads  of  their  Religion  ) directed  against 
Boniface  and  his  immediate  rivals  in  impiety  a ce- 
lebrated reproach  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  could  hard- 
ly fail  of  having  present  to  his  mind  , besides  the 
idea  of  lewdness  and  lucre,  that,  likewise,  of  the 
incestuous  sister  of  the  brute,  whom,  as  I have 
just  said,  we  shall  find  selected  to  personify  the 
money-fiend : 

Oh ! loathing  breeds 
Your  lust  of  lucre,  Pastors  ! Knaves  ! 

Whom  did  the  scribe  of  Patmos  view 
In  her , the  harlot  throned  on  waves 
And  whoring  with  the  Kings  of  earth  , but  you  (*)  P 

Petrarch  ( himself  a church-man  and  a zealous 
one)  links  together  the  same  notions, whoredom, 
avarice  and  Babylon, and  applies  them  in  precise- 
ly the  same  manner ‘Avaricious,  Babylonian 

jade!  may  fire  from  heaven  consume  thy  braided 
tresses!  (*).’  Here,  without  circumlocution,  is  the 


(i)  Papi  e Ctrdinili . 

(a)  Hell . Cento  xix. 

(I)  Son.  loS-S. 
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unworthy  Pope  said  to  be  typified  by  a whore: 
could  the  same  voice  have  hesitated  to  call  him  a 
she  wolf?  Or  is  this  latter  a less  decorous  title? 
(>r  rather  must  they  not  both  have  been  syno- 
nymes  to  Dante,  as  in  the  original  latin  ? Pure  latin 
he  inserts  continually  in  almost  every  Canto,  as 
well  as  in  the  present  one  (0:  he  could  not  then 
have  overlooked  the  latin  signification  of  she  wolf 
( lupa  ) ; nor  had  he  any  reason  to  deem  his  readers 
ignorant  of  it.  In  fine  since  all  agree,  that  the  she 
wolf  must  represent  something  lewd  and  avarU 
cious,and  Dante  was  neither,  and,  even  if  he  were, 
could  never  have  been  so  hyperbolical , as  to  talk 
of  bis  friend  chasing  that  avarice  from  State  to 
State;  since  he  must  then  have  meant  by  the  she 
wolf  some  avaricious  power  and  a mighty  one  , to 
avoid  derogating  from  his  Scriptural  model;  and 
since  he  elsewhere  declares  avarice  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristic of  bad  Popes,' and  calls  them  a merce- 
nary whore,  which,  translated  into  latin,  is  lupa  or 
she  wolf,  and  puts  them  in  the  exclusive  favour 

of  a he  wolf, 1 presume  it  will  be  allowed,  that 

such  a body  of  circumstantial  evidence  bears  me 
out  in  considering  the  she  wolf,  as  a personifica- 
tion of  the  profaned  Pontificate,  just  as  unequivo- 
cally as  if  my  author  were  to  .spring  to  life  and 
affirm  it  directly  with  his  own  lip.  Nor  should 
this  shock  any  one  who  knows  of  what  unworthy 


(i)  N(cq  ul  Bob  Julin  . ▼ 70. 
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Popes  it  is  advanced ; and  with  what  warmth  holy 
zeal  is  wont  to  reprehend  the  profanation  of  holy 
things . 

As  1 have  premised,  my  explanation  is  not  en- 
tirely new;  though  its  detailed  development  cer- 
tainly is  so.  How,  it  may  be  inquired, could  such 
an  important  discovery  have  failed  to  have  been 
made  long  ago  by  the  numerous  commentators? 
But  these,  it  is  avowed,  are  guilty  of  many  er- 
rors ( some  of  which  are  pointed  out  every  day  ) 
and  therefore  it  is  no  hardiness  to  assert,  they  may 
err  here : their  verbose  elucidations  are  too  fre- 
quently not  at  all  lucid;  many  of  them  were  igno- 
rant of  their  author’s  meaning;  and,  if  some  had 
penetrated  it,  they  were  unwilling,  or  unable  to 

hazard  its  publication, for  reasons  not  unap- 

parent  t«  an  Italian  historian.  Both  of  Dante’s  sons 
show  the  utmost  embarassraent  on  the  matter,  and 
evidently  labour  with  either  complete  ignorance 
of  their  father’s  intention  , or  fear  to  avow  it : and 
Boccaccio  himself,  when  interpreting  the  three 
wild  beasts,  as  voluptuousness, ambition  and  ava- 
rice, said  he  did  so  in  conformity  with  popular 
fame,  rather  than  his  own  conviction;  and  his 
expressions  seem  even  to  disclose  a kind  of  myste- 
rious dislike  of  hazarding  any  individual  opi- 
nion (•}.  Nor  is  this  as  strange  as  what  is  observed 
of  the  pastorals  of  Virgil,  compositions  studied 


(i)  Com.  toL  I.  p.  7- 
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during  ages  and  unimplicated  with  faction  , 

that,  up  to  the  days  of  Oryden,  “ the  only  riddle 
they  contain  had  never  yet  been  solved  by  any 
of  the  commentators  (0  Nothing  obstructed 
the  full  explication  of  the  pastorals;  no  antago- 
nists political  or  theological,  no  charges  of  Ghibel- 
linism  or  irreverence.  An  allegory  is  only  a long- 
er riddle.  Yet  Dante  might  not  have  aspired  to 
much  mystery;  but  might  have  deemed,  that  even 
the  considerations  adduced  by  me  were  enough 
to  unveil  bis  intent;  and  no  doubt  but,  at  the  pe- 
riod when  he  wrote,  there  were  others  still  more 
evident.  He  did  not  foresee  what  an  oblivious  ef- 
iect  timidity,  party  and  professional  scruples  were 
to  have  over  a poem  destined, by  its  very  nature,  to 
have  churchmen  for  its  critics . Should  it  please 
any  One,  however,  to  prefer  either  of  the-interpre- 
tations  of  others,  there  is  nothing  in  my  transla- 
tion more  than  in  the  Original  to  prevent  him ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  these  comments,  he  has  been 
informed  what  both  those  interpretations  are.  Yet 
to  reconcile  the  whole  is  not  hard;  only  let  the 
text  and  history  be  kept  in  view  together.  (Jne  is 
a single  allegory,  a Canto  which  is  merely  an  in- 
troduction to  the  poem ; but  the  latter  is  to  be  onr 
guide  throughout  the  whole  poem . However  each 
beast  be  understood,  the  historical  facts  remain 
the  same;  and  it  is  with  these  I wish  to  impress 


(i)  Preftc*  to  Dtyd*a'«  tnulitioa . 
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the  reader.  Explain  the  forest  as  you  will,  still  it 
is  true,  that  in  iHoo  (the  year  in  which  the  poem 
opens)  Dante  was  involved  in  political  tumults; 
whatever  be  the  panther,  Florence,  like  it , was  no- 
ted for  beauty,  voluptuousness,  and  cruelty;  what- 
ever the  lion,  it  was  with  the  ambition  of  France, 
Dante  long  struggled  , and  to  which  be  at  last 
fell  victim  ; and  whatever  the  she  wolf,  the  Papal 
court  was  the  one  characterized  in  that  age  as  es- 
sentially avaricious,  and  inimical  to  both  Dante 
and  bis  native  country.  Ambition,  avarice  and 
voluptuousness  were  the  three  favourite  daugh- 
ters left  by  our  Coeur  de  lion , on  his  departure 
for  the  East,  to  “ the  Templars  and  the  English 
Prelates  (0 .”  They  seem  however  to  have  been  too 
royal  a patrimony  for  any  but  sovereign  powers; 
and  so,  in  about  the  lapse  of  a century,  we  thus 
find  it  divided  between  a diadem,  a coronet  and 
a tiara . 

AT tx. 

The  silence  of  the  sun  is  from  the  luna  silet,  and 
sileutia  lunz  of  the  Latins:  thus  Milton 

The  sun  to  me  u dark 
And  tiltnt  C>). 


(i)  Hume,  Hilt.  *ol.  x p.  **•. 
(>)  Samp.  Agon . 
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iV.  — LXVIII. 

The  text  is  amendui  i parent!  raiei.  But  parents 
in  Italian  , like  the  french  parent,  means,  not  a 
father  or  mother,  but  any  relation;  and  an  illiterate 
Italian  would  not  know  what  the  text  meant,  for 
he  would  construe  it ’my  two  relations.' Parent! 
here  then,  as  well  as  frequently  in  Dante,  is  a lati- 
nism , answering  to  oar  parent,  a word  that  preser- 
ves its  primitive,  latin  signification.  Dante  has  been 
criticised  for  making  Virgil  call  his  parents , Lom- 
bards (0 but,  although  this  name  was  unknown 
in  Virgil's  life,  it  was  well  known  to  him  at  the 
time  he  was  now  speaking;  and  to  make  him  use  it 
towards  his  pupil  exemplifies  kind  condescension. 

O. HI. 

Virgil, according  to  DonatusW,  was  born  during 
the  first  consulship  of  Pompey  the  great, and  Gras- 
sus;  that  is,  while  Caesar  was  still  an  obedient  ser- 
vant of  the  State  and  General  in  Gaul . .Some , re- 
ferring‘though  late’ to  Caesar’s  dictatorship,  make 
Virgil  express  a regret  at  his  not  having  been  born 
under  it;  for, as  I just  said,  his  birth  preceded  by 
several  years  Caesar’s  usurpation.  Others  will  have 
Virgil  apply ‘though  late’  more  immediately  to 
himself,  and  lament  that  bis  birth  had  been  too 


(i)  Lett,  dagli  ElMlj . 
(a)  Viu  P.  V.  M.  p.  I. 
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late,  to  permit  him  to  enjoy  C.Tsai’s  juvenile  tri- 
umphs; for,  it  is  clear,  some  of  these  took  place 
before  Virgil  existed,  and  some  while  he  was  too 
infantile  to  be  conscious  of  them.  But,  I think,  the 

sentiment  suggested  by  me  sorrow  for  not 

having  been  born  much  earlier,  before  the  first  dis- 
asters of  the  Republict  0 more  characteristic  of 

Dante ; and  even  of  Virgil,  who  (as  Drydcn  well  ob- 
serves) was  too  sincere  a commonwealth's  man 
to  refrain,  in  the  very  book  recited  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Augustus,  from  blaming  his  uncle,  Ctesar, 
albeit  in  a covert,  courtly  guise,  by  the  borrowed 
lip  of  bis  fabulous  forefather,  Anchises(>).  Ibus  to 
represent  Virgil  as  proud  of  having  been  born  un- 
der the  glorious  Julius  Caesar,  yet  as  regretting  he 
had  not  seen  still  more  glorious  times,  those  of 
undefiled  freedom,  was  natural;  whether  w'e  at- 
tend to  the  sentiments  of  that  Roman  poet  himself, 
or  to  those  of  the  Tuscan  republican,  Dante.  Here 
however,  as  elsewhere , I only  propose  my  opi- 
nion, without  allowing  it  to  interfere  with  my 
translation;  for  my  ^though  late’  retains  all  the 

uncertainty  of  the  original ancorche  fo.s.se  tardi; 

and,  in  this,  I obey  Ascensius,  who,  in  speaking 
of  a disputed  passage  in  the  Aeneid,  affirms  it  is 
sometimes  an  artfni  beauty  to  arrange  a phrase  so, 

(i)  Ho*  atioam  imerhero**  natom  tellui  mr  prira*  (uliMrl! 

Hor.  Sat.  a.  Lib.  a. 

(a)  Proice  tela  maoD,  ungnia  mroi! 

Dryd.  Notes,  line  1 143. 
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that  it  b«cotnes  susceptible  of  a variety  of  explica- 
tions (0.  The  epithet  given  to  llion  in  the  Italian 

is  superbo a literal  translation  of  ceciditque 

superbuni  Ilium. (*). 

P. UZX*II- 

• 

In  this  pathetical  burst  of  encomium,  of  which 
the  style  is  so  beautiful  >3),  Dante  however  is  not 
unfair  to  himself;  for,  though  he  avows  his  having 
bad  a master  in  style , it  is  .Style  alone  that  is  spe- 
cified. He  must  have  been  conscious,  that,  in  still 
higher  qualities,  be  had  neither  the  will  nor  the 
genius  that  employs  itself  in  imitating  others.  A& 
inventor,  be  could  not  but  have  felt  himself  vast- 
ly superior  to  Virgil;  of  whom  Macrubius,  nowise 
unjustly , remarks,  that  he  scarcely  inserted  an  in- 
cident in  any  of  bis  works  without  having  a mo- 
del in  Homer,  Apollonius,  Pindar, or  some  other 
Greek;  and  that  on  the  only  occasion  when  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reduced  to  his  own  contrivance 
he  succeeded  badly;  for  that  the  wounding  of 
a stag  and  a consequent  tumult  among  country 
churls  is  no  adequate  cause  for  the  breaking  out 
of  a war  of  such  importance  and  all  the  mighty 
events  to  ensue the  fall  ofTurnusand  thefoun- 

(i)  Artit  «l  inlcrdam  tic  loqui  ut  in  plurcU  frntfnliat  trahi  poaio- 
mna . Com. 

(a)  Acneid.  lib.  3.  a.  a. 

Lo  bcllo  tiile:  Oni  cerict  ud  beau  atyle,  et  le  pint  bean  qn’aic 
employ^  auciin  poete  dapnii  qua  Virgil*  Ini  mcme  *Tait  ccuA  de  a* 
fair*  eolendre  . Hitl.  I.itt.  d’  ilalle . Vol.  a.  p.  3o. 
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ding  of  Rome  (').  Indeed  if  invention  be  the  high- 
est gift  of  poetry,  (and  that  it  is  we  have  the  au- 
thority ofDryden)  then  has  Dante  but  two  rivals 

in  that  art, Homer,  and  Shakespere.  If  the  rest 

are  poets,  this  triumvirate  are  vates. 

Q »c. 

This  verse  is  sometimes  cited  to  prove  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  to  be  no  recentdiscovery  of  Har- 
vey; and  the  citation  acquires  speciousness  from 
the  fact  of  physic  having  been  one  of  Dante’s  favo- 
rite studies.  A french  review  (»).  seems  to  think 
that  M.  Riagioli  was  the  first  to  advance  such  a 
pretension  ; but  therein  it  makes  a mistake 

R. Cl. 

In  one  of  the  oldest  comments,  bearing  date 
i3/|3,  that  is,  only  aa  years  after  Dante’s  decease, 
or  indeed  the  very  oldest , ( unless  those  left  by 
Dante’s  own  children  , Peter  and  Jacob  Alighieri, 
preceded  it,  which  , in  my  mind,  is  improbable) 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  best  instructed  men  were 
then  of  opinion  , that  it  w'as  impossible  to  decide 
■who  was  meant  by  the  Imund  (*.>.  Similar  indecisi- 


(,)  Saturn.  lib  5.  Cap.  i j.  — Arneid.  lib.  7. 

(a)  Le  Journal  des  Savaos. 

(3)  Magalotti.  Vol.  i. 

U)  Chi  sia  qucato  Veltro  non  h difliiiito,  ed  h pretermcsso  da  moUl 
valc'DtJ  Uoinini. 

Bib.  Rice.  Cod.  ioj6. 
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on  is  displayed  by  both  of  the  younger  Alighieri : 
Peter,  after  observing  it  was  a very  contested  point, 
de  quo  tantiim  quacritur adds,  it  was  a pre- 
diction of  the  birth  of  some  illustrious  personage, 

but  whom  he  knows  not praedicit  nascere  et 

surgere  qnemdam  plenum  sapientiae;  (>)  Jacob  is 
of  opinion,  that  hound  was  inserted  merely  for  the 
sake  of  its  contra-distinction  to  wolf,  these  being 

an  i mals  naturally  enemies , veltro  per  contrario 

della  lupa  (>).  Boccaccio,  a little  later,  owned  equal 
ignorance;  although  hinting  a suspicion  of  some 
individual  being  personified  (*).  So  true  is  my  for- 
mer observation,  that  this  entire  allegory  was  either 
misunderstood  from  the  beginning,  or  soon  en' 
tirely  forgot , or  sedulously  kept  secret  by  the  ear- 
ly annotators;  and  was  afterwards  interpreted  by 
the  motlerns,  as  best  suited  their  own  interests, 
caprice  or  prejudice.  Laudino  and  others  say,  that 
the  hound  means  Christ;  at  whose  second  coming, 
between  the  heavens,  (this  being  the  mystical  signi- 
fication they  give  Feltri)  avarice  and  every  other 
vice  shall  be  re-consigned  to  the  bottomless  pit ; 
or  else  a certain  benign  conjunction  of  the  pla- 
nets calculated  by  Dante , who  is  reported  even 


(5)  Bib.  Ltureuziana  • 

Pliil.  XL  Cod.  38. 

(fi)  Id.  Id.  Cod.  lo. 

(7)  Manifettaroente  confetao  cb*io  qoq  rintendof. . ..  nta  pare  in- 
teodere  altro  che  non  dica  la  lettera  . 

Com.  Vol.  I.  pp.  47‘— 88. 
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by  his  son  Peter,  (though  I know  not  on  what 
ground)  to. have  been,  like  his  master,  Virgil  , 

a great  astrologer  nunc  vult  se  ostendere 

in  judiciis  astrologicis  scieiitcm;  ’which  coiijunc* 
tiou',  adds  Laudino,’!  have  myself,  by  a new  cal- 
culation, verihed  as  undoubtedly  to  take  place  at 
two  minutes  past  eight,  on  the  inorning  of  No- 
vember the  twenty-fifth,  i4B4;  for  then  Saturn 
and  Jove  will  so  meet  in  the  Scorpion  , as  to  prog- 
nosticate, with  infallible  certainty,  some  mighty 
change  in  religion ; and  , since  Jove  will  be  ascen- 
dant over  Saturn,  we  may  further  predict,  that, 
that  change  will  be  an  amelioration;  and  will  be 
brought  about  by  a Prince,  to  be  born  at  the  above 
moment,  or  else  by  some  other  species  of  potent 
influence,  then  to  cummeuce’ : or,  finally. 


(8)  Certo  nell’anDO  i4^4  *1  Hi  Ni)vembre,  or:  « miniit;  41  , 

ule  »ar8  U coiijucliune  di  Saturuo  e di  Giove  oello  Scorpioae  ncl 
ascendenir  dri  fjninto  grado  drila  libra,  U quale  dimo^trrra  rnutazio* 
Tie  di  Religione:  e,  perch^  Giove  prevalea  Saturuo,  significa,  cbe  tale 
rautaziuoe  sari  io  meglio . Queato  io  veggio,  c per6  il  naiTO  . 

Ed.  della  Magna,  fol.  Fir.  1.481. 

This  odd  prophecy  of  Landino,  put  forth  in  auch  a tone  of  confi- 
dence, having  aeeiningly  attracted  no  notice  in  the  thickly  printed  vo- 
lume wherein  it  occurs,  I had  the  curiosity  to  try  how  it  could  be 
applied,  and  found  , to  my  surprise,  that,  Luther  w.ss  born  in  the 
November  of  1484,00  the  twenty-second,  according  to  his  mother, 
which  differs  from  the  prediction  by  three  days ; but  Bayle  iuforim 
us.  that  she  owned  she  conid  not  affirm  the  date  with  absolute  preci- 
•ion . I know  Luther's  foes  are  said  to  have  pretended  , that  they  bad 
drawn  opprobrious  horoscopes  of  bis  birth;but  such  prejudices  could 
not  have  dictated  the  present  oue , for  Laodino  died  iu  1 5o4  • that  is, 
a dozen  years  before  Luther  began  to  attract  attention;  besides  ibis  is 
a favourable,  rather  than  a diffainalory  prediction,  aud  will  please 
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that  Dante  might  have  only  intended  to  poze  Ins 
readers  and  start  matter  for  ingenious  controver- 
sy, as  Virgil  did  in  one  of  his  compositions  (').  The 
hisloiy  of  the  affair  is,  that,  Dante  was  at  that  time 
busy  in  seeking  for  some  champion  to  oppose 
the  usurping  spirit  of  the  Papal  court  ; and 
therefore,  if  he  personified  the  later  as  a she  wolf, 
it  is  likely,  that  the  hound  was  a personification  of 
the  champion  he  had  selected  . This  agrees  very 
well  with  what  is  the  common  opinion  now;  that 

the  Veltro ’(irr-yhound’ of  the  text  is  put 

for  (-ane  , ’dog’;  and  that,  therefore,  the  indivi- 
dual meant  is  a prince  of  Verona  known  by  the 
title  of  Cun  gramle  della  Scala.  He  is  said  to  be 
born  mid  the  ’Peltri’,  because  (remarks  Venturi) 


neiilier  Ins  frtemls  ur  foes.  Since  then  Lantliuo  wa»  neither  a Magi- 
cliin,  nor  a reputed  Prophet » whrit  can  he  done  better  than  repeat 
Cicero*8  fentence  ■ *a  whimsical  coincidence  of  what  is  foretold 
and  wliat  really  comes  to  pass  sometimes  happens,  otherwise  not  e* 
Ten  an  old  woman  would  he  superstitious’.  The  prophecy  was  known 
to  Sterne  ( Sla wken  t tale  ) hnt  not  its  origin  or  date , nor  the  prophecy 
itself  correctly,  for  he  attributes  to  it  the  error  of  a year,  by  calling 
it  14H3 , whereas  we  see  it  was  realty  and  truly  1484.  He  adds , that , 
Luther  was  horn  in  December  and  not  November  ; it  may  be  so,  but 
Bayle  decides  for  the  Utter . For  Sterne  to  have  ridiculed  the  pre* 
diction  was  quite  fair;  as  well  as  to  have  thought  it  made  after  the 
event,  if  he  had  never  seen  Landino’s  book  . If  he  had , be  must  have 
admired  the  fortuitous  verification  of  the  horoscope,  even  while  despi* 
sing  both  the  astrologer  and  his  art:  for  not  only  before  Luther  became 
known , did  Lamlino  die;  but  he  put  his  calcnUtion  ro  a fair  trial  , 
by  divulging  it  long  previous  to  the  period  it  pretended  to  foretel  ; 
that  is,  the  first  edition  of  his  comment , now  on  my  table,  was  prino 
ted  and  puhhlished  in  August  14S1  , or  above  three  years  before 
Lnrlier  was  born.  This  hypothesis  then  makes  Dante’s  hound  Luther. 
(i)  Jam  redit  et  virgo . Lcl . 4. 
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there  arc  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Fcltro,  and 
Verona  lies  between  them;  a mode  of  interpreting 
Feltri  known  as  early  as  the  days  of  Peter  Alighie- 
ri , although  indeed  he  only  mentions  it  to  con* 

demn  it;  dicunt  quidam  hoc  esse  in  partibus 

Lomt>ar(lise  et  Romandiolie,  inter  civitatcm  Feltri 
et  montem  Feltri.  This  is  usually  corroborated  by 
stating  , that  Can  was  a chief  protector  of  our  poet 
and  tlial  he  dedicated  his  Paradise  to  Can.  But, 
allliough  wc  may  go  with  the  momentary  stream, 
so  far  as  to  concede  that  the  'hound'  may  mean 
Can,  in  the  absence  of  any  thing  more  plausible, 
we  must  nut  permit  our  condescension  for  an 
hypothesis  totally  modern, and  which,  I repeat  it, 
is  without  a shadow  of  any  ancient  authority,  to 
lead  us  so  wrong  as  to  imagine  ( with  those  who 
ilisregard  dates)  that  the  present  passage  was  com- 
posed in  gratitude  for  hospitality  received  from 
Can . It  were  to  err  much;  for  it  was  in  all  proba- 
bility written  before  Can  was  five  years  old,  and 
certainly  before  Dante  had  had  any  opportunity 
of  appreciating  his  character.  Even  those,  who, 
boldly  contradicting  Boccaccio,  deny  that  any  part 
of  this  poem  was  begun  in  Florence  previous  to 
its  authors  exile  in  i3oa,  must  still  allow,  that 
this  entire  Canticle,  Hell,  was  finished,  before 
i3o8;  and  this  latter  is  the  earliest  period  that  can 
possibly  be  assigned  for  Dante’s  visit  to  Verona  > 
consistently  with  the  shortest  time  in  which  his 
journeys  could  be  performed;  as  Pelli  clearly  de- 
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oioiistrates . Even  supposing  he,  on  that  occasion, 
remained  two  years  and  a half  at  the  Veronese 
court,  without  ever  quitting  it,  (and  it  is  in  this 
sense, of  his  having  tarried  no  where  else  so  long 
throughout  his  exile  , and  in  this  sense  alone, 
that  we  are  hereafter  to  receive  his  expression  ’prin- 
cipal inn’  (0  when  speaking  of  Verona)  yet  these 
verses  could  allude  to  no  such  hospitality;  since 
they  were  written  before  his  going  there . If  then 
they  refer  to  Can  at  all , they  must  have  preceded 
bis  kindness  to  their  author . It  is  most  probable 
they  were  addressed  to  Alberto , whom  they  com- 
plimented by  predicting  the  future  glories  of  his 
youngest  and  infant  chHd,  Can  . Alberto  died  in 
i3oi;  previous  to  which  year,  I am  of  opinion, 

that  this  Canto  was,  at  least,  sketched  out 

though  this  is  not  the  place  to  prove  it.  Dante 
might  have  been  at  Verona,  for  a day  or  two, before 
exiled;  or  Alberto  at  Florence;  or  the  Sovereign 
of  Verona  and  a Florentine  Chieftain  been  well 
acquainted  politically,  without  ever  having  met; 
or  these  verses  might  have  been  sent  to  the  elder 
brothers,  Bartolomeo  and  .Alboino, complimenting 
them  through  the  youngest, Can:  or,  inline,  they 
might  possibly  have  been  so  to  this  last  himself ; 
but  It  could  have  been  only  while  he  w’as  quite 
a boy  and  before  Dante  came  to  reside  in  his  city 
and  knew  him  personally.  This  shows  how  ground- 


(()....  primg  g»tello . Puad.  x.vii.  70. 
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Icssly  Venturi  and  other  annotators  represent 
the  passage  as  a poet’s  flattery  of  his  patron ; and 
how  inapplicable  are  all  the  flourishes  of  the  Mar- 
chese  Maffei  and  his  allies  (');  who,  it  must  be 
confessed , are  not  the  only  Italians  that  betray 
the  narrow , pseudopatriotism  of  being  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  fame  of  their  country  in  order  to  foster 
the  pretensions  of  some  single  spot  in  it.  The  best 
excuse  an  advocate  could  make  for  them  would  be 
to  say,  that  they  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
subject  ort  which  they  write;  and  it  were  to  arraign 
them  of  strange  negligence.  .Since  this  Can  , pre- 
posterously entitlerl  the  great,  and  his  panegyrists 
have  been  mentioned,  let  me,  in  justice  to  Dante's 
reputation  as  a man,  though  sadly  against  it  as  an 
astrologer  , mention  the  truth  of  the  matter  and 
how  miserably  he  mistook,  when  he  foretold  either 
hospitality  or  political  achievements  . In  truth  he 
was  soon  undeceived . He,  as  I have  said , came  to 
Verona,  an  exile,  in  i3o8;  where  he  found  the 
father  and  eldest  son  dead,  and  Alhoino  and  Can 
joint  sovereigns  . His  treatment  by  the  former  of 
these  two  was  probably  feeling  anc(  honorable,  or 
he  could  not  have  staid  there  even  as  long  as  he 
did  ; but  quite  the  reverse  that  of  the  younger 
brother,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  at  whose 
ostentatious  board  buffoons  and  petty  tyrants 


(i)  Verona  Illontr.  P.  a.  I.  a.  p.  5o>^.  Riaorglmaato.  Capo  quin- 
to  . Utoria  di  Verona  . t.  s.  p.  58a. 
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were  welcome,  but  an  illustrious  guest  was  not 
screened  from  insult  (0;  although  this  flattering 
address  ( made  years  before  and  probably  while  he 
was  himself  in  the  zenith  of  prosperity]  might  have 
insured  him  something  like  a creditor’s  claim 
to  protection,  in  his  subsequent  adversity.  Hence 
be  never  remained  with  this  youth  after  he  had 
become  sole  lord, an  event  that  occurred  in  i3i  i, 
by  Alboino’s  decease;  and  we  find  Dante  in  Tusca- 
ny as  early  as  April  the  sixteenth  of  that  very  year, 
writing  to  the  Emperor  one  of  the  few  of  his  letters 
which  are  still  extant  (»).  At  that  date,  Can  still 
wanted  eleven  months  of  being  of  age;  and  Dan- 
te- never  paid  any  subsequent  visit  to  Verona, 
except  perhaps  for  a few  days  in  June  i3ao  to 
maintain  a public  disputation  , as  Cinelli , Ne- 
gri and  others  pretend  on  a very  slender  authori- 
ty, (*)  — ^a  latin  pamphlet  printed  in  Venice, 
with  Dante’s  name  in  the  title  page,  but  little 
other  proof  of  authenticity  (0.  His  rambles  are 
hard  to  follow  distinctly ; yet, from  their  multitude 
and  the  documents  that  remain,  we  see,  he  did 
not  put  the  hospitality  of  any  one  to  a severe  trial. 
His  longer  sojourns  were  in  Ravenna.  In  i3i3  he 
was  in  Venice  and  Paris  and  Avignon  and,  perhaps, 
Oxford,  in  i3i4  in  Ravenna,  in  Friuli  in  i3i7,in 


(i)  PetrarcA . Re^.  M«ni. I.  4-  — Cinlliio Geraldi. p.  aog. 
(a)  Prose  . p.  9 1 1 . 

(3)  Apost.  Zeno.  Lett. 

(a)  Quae5ilio  etc.  dc  aqua  et  terra* 
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i3i8  in  Giibhio,  in  i3k)  in  Ravenna,  in  Venice 
in  1 3a I (■)  and,  on  his  return  to  Ravenna,  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  died.  (>)  M.-iffei  then  con- 
founds chronology,  in  order  to  obtain  Verona  the 
exclusive  credit  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  Di- 
vine Comedy;  and  defames  its  author,  to  varnish  up 
a paltry  despot.  This  even  might  be  considered  as 
rather  the  effect  of  inadvertence,  than  of  volun- 
tary mistatement , if  he  had  not  shown  that  lie  had 
read  the  dedication  of  Paradise,  by  quoting  it  to 
prove  Dante’s  sense  of  obligation  to  Can.  Now  this 
dedication  alone  suffices  to  refute  all  the  Mar- 
quis’s stories  about  the  pension  allowed  by  that 
prince  to  the  poet;  for  it  expressly  declares  that 
Dante,  far  from  having  acquired  opulence,  was  in 
pecuniary  distress;  it  contains  not  a word  that  can 
he  tortured  into  a confession  of  his  being  pension- 
ed by  C.an , whom  he  had  left  for  ever  years  before; 
:ind  when  it  meutions  his  poverty,  it  is  in  the 
honest  tone  of  a man,  who,  without  expecting  or 
perhaps  being  willing  to  receive  a favour  from  the 
personage  to  whom  he  writes,  regrets  candidly 
that  his  private  difficulties  render  him  less  fit  for 
the  service  of  the  public.  ’It  prevents  me  from 
fomposing  a Comment  on  my  poem  as  well  as  other 
works  that  might  be  of  general  utility’ — urget 


(»)  Prow.  p.  »i6 F.loq  lul.  1.  «i.r*p.  *o Bon  .Stor.  Trivi-. 

I.  7.  — Lami.  Di^licic  Erudit.  t.  xtii  — Pcili.  p.  ii6.  — Volurrani . 
Com.  Urban  I.  xxi.  — S«rrav»lle  ap.  Cancel,  p.  44. 

(a)  AlanettS , Viliam  , Boccaccio « «c.  co. 
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me  eiiim  rei  familiaris  angustia;  ut  haec  et  alia 

utilia  rei  publicac  derelinquere  oporteat  (0 are 

bis  expressions:  and  they  probably  allude  to  the 
necessity  of  supporting  himself  by  his  diplomatic 
exertions,  which  curtailed  much  of  his  time  and 
indeed,  finally,  his  life,  for  it  was  the  fatigue  of  bis 
last  vexatious  embassy  that  killed  him  . Maffei 
ought  rather  to  have  remarked,  that  this  document 
disjdays,  not  the  magnificence  of  the  Veronese, 
but  Dante’s  admirable  spirit  of  independance  , 
which  shrunk  from  remaining  indebted  to  a man 
from  whom  he  had  experienced  unkindness  and 
whom  he  was  determined  never  to  revisit : and  so 
rep.hil  a hundred-fold  whatever  favours  he  had 
accepted  fmm  that  Ducal  minor,  or  his  father  and 
brothers,  by  attaching  the  nameofScala  in  front 
of  the  subliraest  Canticle  of  his  immortal  work. 
Such  an  observation  were  the  more  applicable, 
from  independance  being  one  of  those  mental  fea- 
tures which  distinguish  Dante  among  the  votaries 
of  Parnassus.  Homer,  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
is  a national  poet ; Virgil , Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
courtly  ones.  These  wrote  to  flatter  the  Ca^rs,  and 
the  house  of  Este;  but  the  Grecian,  to  celebrate 
the  whole  of  Greece.  Our  Milton  and  Dante  were 
even  more  universal  and  independent  than  Ho- 
mer ; for  their  compositions  were  to  panegyrise 
no  single  nation ; but  to  treat  of  topics  nearly 


(i)  Dedic.  p. 
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equally  interesting  to  all  mankind.  The  Tuscan 
indeed  often  speaks  of  Florence,  but  such  buists 
of  patriotism  are  rather  accidental  elucidations  of 
the  main  subject,  than  any  essential  part  of  it.  They 
are  rarely  flattering;  and,  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  poem,  are  both  short  and  few;  while  as  to 
the  Paradise  lost,  I think,  it  does  nut  contain  one 
passage  exclusively  directed  to  England.  If  Can’s 
largesses  were  (as  is  ridiculously  pretended ) the  on- 
ly cure  for  Dante’s  avarice,  it  was  a desperate  case. 
Nor  was  the  prediction  of  that  leader’s  political 
prowess  any  better  fonnded,  than  of  his  domestic 
generosity.  Far  from  curbing  the  licentiousness  of 
the  Papal  power  in  any  way,  (to  say  nothing  of 
chasing  it  from  'State  to  .Stale’ and  freeing  fair,  fall- 
en Italia  ) he  consumed  his  life  in  bacchanal  fri- 
volity , and  is  to  thank  the  Dante  , whom  his 
coarseness  had  dared  insult  , if  his  fame  now 
extends  beyond  the  local  chronicles  ofa  provincial 
town  . 


S. cvi. 

Poor  Dante’s  presages  were,  almost  all,  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  the  event:  a circumstance  that  might 
have  spared  his  answering  to  a charge  of  proficien- 
cy in  judicial  astrology.  That  portion  of  Italy,  for 
which  Nisus,  Euryalus,  Turnus  and  Camilla  fell, 
was  precisely  the  Papal  territory;  and  this  exact 
designation  of  it  corroborates , more  ainl  more, 
my  argument  of  the  she  wolf’s  meaning  the  ava- 
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riciuus  Popcdum:  but  the  clownfal  of  her  tempo 
ral  usurpations  was  so  far  from  taking  place,  that, 
of  all  the  despotisms  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily,  the 
district  whose  regeneration  he  predicted,  was  pre- 
cisely the  one  that  was  to  groan  most  hopelessly: 
and  was  shortly  to  he  so  reduced,  as  to  regret  even 
its  tyrant;  who,  leaving  it  in  total  anarchy,  deserted 
to  Avignon  . 

T.  C»T|. 

It  is  surely  strange  that  we  should  dwell  so  much 
more  forcibly  on  the  shades  of  distinction  between 
our  opinions,  than  on  the  wide  group  of  such  as  are 
common  to  us  all.  There  seem  to  he  no  doctrines 
more  contradictory  than  fate  and  freewill,  for  on 
none  philosophers  and  divines  have  disputed  with 
greater  warmth:  yet  Cicero,  with  a little  temper 
and  logic,  reduces  the  reasonable  members  of  both 
parties  to  a confession  that  their  only  di.sagreement 
is  in  words,  and  that  they  are  all  substantially  of 
one  opinion  (*).  If  that  he  the  ca.se  in  a controversy 
wherein  at  first  view  the  contrast  appears  as  strong 
as  that  between  light  and  darkness,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  so  in  one  which  does  not  present 
even  the  appearance  of  important  dussimilarities  ? 
Yet  men  seem  to  have  acted  on  other  principles, 
and  often  to  have  combated  most  inhumanly  on 
the  most  frivolous  pretences.  Thus,  two  Orien* 


(t)  De  ftto  p XI*. 
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tal  sects  are  said  to  have  waged  bitter  war  from  a 

difference  about  wasitiiig  their  hands, les  uns 

disant  qu’il  faut  verser  I'eau  dans  le  creux  de  la 
main  eu  la  faisant  couler  le  long  dii  bras  jiisqu’au 
coude,  et  les  autres  qu’il  faut  au  contraire  jeter 
i’eau  dans  la  jointure  du  bras  et  la  faire  couler  en 
bas  jusqu’ii  I’extr^initd  des  doigts  (0.  Not  only  all 
Christians,  but  the  principal  framers  of  every  sys*  • 
tern  of  ethics  and  religion,  agree  in  this,  that  there 
is  an  Almighty  Creator,  with  whom  the  virtuous 
are  to  enjoy  eternal  happiness,  and  from  whom 
the  wicked  are  to  be  banished  for  ever  afid  con- 
sequently to  be,  in  some  way  or  other,  fOr  ever  mi-  i 

serable  . This  sentence the  substance  of  which 

remains  untouched,  whatever  phraseology  be  em- 
ployed, God,  virtue  or  principle  of  good,  or  Sa- 
tan, vice,  or  evil  principle comprises  the  en- 

tire subject  of  the  poem  on  which  we  are  entering : 
and  the  last  words  of  it  that  of  the  present  Canti- 
cle, or  rather  of  the  largest  portion  of  it,  as  shall 
be  shown  : and  whether  we  call  it  ’Hell-of-the- 
damned’ or  Tartarus  or  Gehenna,  it  is  still  the  self- 
same thing, a place  of  everlasting  woe  believed 

in,  with  amazing  unity,  by  the  greatest  law-givers , 
theologians  and  poels  , from  Moses  and  Homer 
down  to  Milton,  and  by  the  mightiest  philosophers 
from  Zeno  and  Socrates  down  to  Newton ; with 
the  almost  single  exception  of  a few  Epicureans, 

(•)  H>m.  Med  d*  Miur]r . Y.  i-  p.  lit. 
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of  whom  Ttilly  said,  it  was  hard  to  determine  which 
were  more  remarkable,  their  unworthy  morals  or 
their  if>norance  and  imbecility  (•).  Amongst  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Jews, Christians  and  others.  Ore 
is  principally,  but  not  exclusively,  represented  as 
the  instrument  of  future  punishment : while  the 
Magians  reject  it  altogether,  apparently  from  re- 
. spect  to  that  element,  and  the  Mahoinmedaris , for 
the  most  part,  substitute  cold  in  its  stead,  (s)a- 
theory  much  followed  by  Dante  and  probably  taken 
from  the  Koran  with  which  book  he  appears  to  have 
been  familiar,  as  I shall  explain  hereafter.  But 
whatever  be  the  station  assigned,  whether  in  the 
bowells  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  viewless  void,  or 
beyond  both  space  and  time,  or  whatever  be  the 
tortures  depicted,  they,  by  all  the  religions  I have 
noticed,  are  used  as  allegorical,  and  as  finite  re* 
presentations  of  that  which  is  infinite : whether 
flames,  frost,  vultures,  hippocentaurs,  chimaeras, 
Styx,  hunger,  thirst,  stench,  serpents,  dragons, 
or  brimstone  be  employed;  or  it  more  than  realise 
all  these,  to  describe  the  bad  spirit  as  cursed  with 
the  conscious  horrors  of  her  own  identity;  the 
sanle  things  are  evidently  signified,  things  of  which 
we  can  have  no  conception,  although  our  reason 
acknowledgeth  their  necessary  existence;  material 
substances  that  figure  immaterial  ones,  and  that 
would  therefore  be  erroneous  pictures,  if,  during 

(0  N»t.  Deor.  1. 1.  p.  44.  DiTin.  I.  i.  p.  J. 

(a)  S«le.  p.  134- 
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our  connection  with  the  body,  it  were  not  so  requi- 
site to  stri  ke  our  senses  i n order  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  our  souls.  They  are  then  very  puny  rea- 
soners,  who,  under  pretence  of  wLsdom,  ridicule 
such  imagery:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  are 
wrong  who  prize  too  highly  their  own  or  condemn 
tli.Tt  adopted  elsewliere.  This  is  a theme  on  which 
we  may  be  allowed  to  expatiate  freely.  Our  fables 
cannot  approach  the  truth;  but  they  may  indicate 
it  imperfectly,  as  a word  may  do  an  entity.  Nati- 
ons quarrel  not  about  their  languages;  I may  call  a 
ship  whatyou  name  vaisseau.vascello  or  navis:  nor 
do  poets  about  their  metaphors;  one  terming  a ship 
a seahorse,  and  another  a bird  of  the  ocean:  neither 
should  people  object  with  greater  severity  to  each 
other’s  ideal  pictures  of  the  site  or  the  form  of  a 
region  or  state , which,  as  they  all  agree,  is  beyond 
the  utmost  stretch  of  mortal  comprehension.  Those 
representations  pass  away  with  time  and  vary  with 
fashion;  but  the  truth  they  shadow  forth  remains 
unchanged  because  eternal,  unconceived  because 
infinite — opinionum  enim  commeuta  delet  dies, 
naturae  judicia  confirmat  (0. 

V. cx*ii. 

Boetius,  who  was  a wonderful  favourite  with 
Dante,  having  used  this  expression  second  death 
to  denote  oblivion,  such,  it  is  likely,  is  its  meaning 
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in  this  passage  also ; where  the  damned  are  there- 
fore represented  as  fruitlessly  desiring  some  obli- 
vious antidote  for  their  pangs an  antidote  that 

might  arise  from  the  forgetfulness  of  their  eternal 
judge,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  forget. 

Quod  si  pulatis  longius  vitam  trahi 
Mortalis  aura  nominb; 

Cura  sera  vobis  rapiet  hoc  etiam  dies 
Jam  VOS  secunda  mors  manet  (0. 

Petrarch  (whether  imitating  Boetius  or  Dante) 
uses  the  same  form  of  speech  in  the  sense  of  obli- 
vion   chiamasi  fama  et  e morir  secondo.  It  is 

possible  however  that  a verse  in  the  Koran 

« Death  twice ! O Malec  intercede  for  us  that  thy 

Lord  would  end  us  by  annihilation ! » (>) might 

have  been  in  Dante’s  mind,  and,  in  that  case,  he 
meant  by  second  death  the  death  of  the  soul  or 
utter  annihilation:  but  this  is  indubitable,  that 
his  second  death  means  either  oblivion,  or  anni- 
hilation of  the  soul ; and  not  bell , which  is  the 
signification  of  that  expression  in  the  Apocalypse 
— athe  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone, 
which  is  the  second  death  » D);  and  much  less  can 
it  mean  the  Last  Judgment,  as  is  advanced  by  some 
expounders.  In  the  one  case,  the  damned  cannot 
be  said  to  be  howling  for  it,  since  they  are  already 
in  full  and  fearful  possession  of  it;  and  in  the 

(i)  De  Con.  I.  c.  7. 

fi)  Chap.  40  — 3. 

|5)  Kfv,  XXI.  K. 
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other,  it  were  doubly  improper  to  say  they  howl 
for  it  in  vain,  for  they  cannot  have  any  reason  to 
desire  it,  and,  if  they  had  such  a desire,  it  would 
not  be  iu-vain;  since  come  that  I^st  Judgment 
will,  and  since  their  pangs  shall  be  then  iiicreasedi 
from  their  own  increased  capacities  of  suffer- 
ing; as  we  shall  have  laid  down  expressly,  by  and 
by,  in  C^anto  VI.  Nor  is  Buonanni's  supposition 
tenable , that  they  deceive  themselves  and  ho)>e 
for  that  change,  although  it  shall  be  worse  for 
them ; (>)  that  were  to  hold  that  hope  is  among 
the  damned,  whereas  the  very  lines  of  Dante's  own 
definition  of  their  state  declare  that  it  admits  of 
no  hope 

Lasciate  ogni  sper-anza  voi  che’ntratef 
But  that  the  God  of  vengeance  should  fprget  them, 
or  that  their  souls  should  die  as  well  as  their  bo- 
dies, are,  each,  desires  both  natural  and  vain. 

CXIX. 

Hope  is  that  which  distinguisheth  a state  of 
expiation,  from  one  of  utter  ruin.  This  latter  im- 
plies such  ineffable  mi.sery  that,  if  we  did  not  know 
the  contrary  to  be  the  fact,  we  might  surmise  that 
a doctrine  .so  repugnant  to  human  nature  couhl 
never  be  long  preserved  except  by  that  faith  which 
is  all-divine,  and  which  might  therefore  (had  it 
been  the  pleasure  of  the  Divinity)  ordain  j>recepts 

(i)  I cLnnali  hramano  U gran  srorenxa  percb^  aperano  io  queata 
mutazionv  di  trovarai  meno  male.  DU. lopra  I'lufprno  p 64. 
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unnatural  !n  our  estimation,  with  quite  as  much 
justice,  as  if  they  seemed  natural;  but  as  to  a state 
of  expiation,  it  is  essential  unto  every  system  of  so- 
cial morals,  and,  jindersome  shape  or  other,  has 
been  universally  taught  by  all  the  varieties  of 
faiths,  heavenly  or  unheavenly,  that  have  been 
in  vogue  at  any  period  since  the  creation . Whether 
on  this  earth , or  fluttering  round  it,  or  cooped 
■within  it,  or  in  the  sphere  of  flame;  whether  mi- 
grating through  human  or  other  terrene,  or  ma- 
rine, or  aerial  bodies;  (0  whether  in  a state  where 
the  pains  are  common  , but  the  periods  various, 
or  where  the  pains  are  various  , but  the  periods 
fixed  to  a thousand  (»),  or  to  nine  hundred,  or  to 
seven  thousand  years  (^; ; whether  suffering  from 
the  action  of  fire,  or  transformed  into  its  nature  (*), 
or  parching  in  the  wind,  or  satisfying  justice  by 
the  proportionate  pangs  of  corporeal  dissolution ; 
in  almost  every  hypothesis,  ancient  or  modern , 
the  soul  must  expiate  the  misdemeanors  of  mortali- 
ty before  she  can  enjoy  God:  and,  to  express  this 
process,  1 see  not  why  the  term  Purgatory  be  not 
at  least  as  rational  and  classic  as  any.  Dante  ne- 
cessarily adopted  it;  for  it  was  the  language  of  his 
day,  which  to  change  wantonly  were,  at  best,  af- 


(i)  Aeneid.  1.  6.  741.—  Sfrvius  . ap.  Id.  A»crii.  Id.  - Som. 

Scip.  IX. 

(3)  Arneid.  1.  6.  v.  74S.  Lactap.  tii. 

(3)  Sale.  p.  133, 

(4)  Id.p.aiS. 
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fectation . Nor  did  it  put  a rein  upon  his  imagina- 
tion; siuce  even  the  Council  of  Trent  has  not  pre- 
sumed to  expound  either  the  nature  or  situa- 
tion of  Purgatory,  only  deciding  that  some  such 
place  exists a prudent  reserve  and  surely  some- 

what rashly  criticized  (0. 

X.  — — Mill. 

The  purity  of  its  Paradise  is  perhaps  the  most 
peculiarly  sublime  feature  of  Christianity.  Yet  was 
not  profane  Antiquity  unfavoured  by  some  glimpse 
of  such  celestial  light;  by  which  the  divine  mercy 
is  fully  exempliGed:  and  it  were  erroneous  to  con- 
sider either  the  Olympus  of  the  Iliad  or  Virgil’s 
Elysium  as  intended  to  represent  the  seat  of  per- 
fect felicity.  In  the  latter  are  neither  Gods  nor 
Demi-gods:  and  as  to  the  former,  it  is  true  it  was 
the  throne  of  Juptfer;  hut  only  of  Jupiter  son  of 
Saturn,  and  not  of  the  supreme  Divinity  under 
whatever  names  designated  (for  all  of  them,  though 
differing  in  sound,  conveyed  but  a- single  idea, 
that  of  an  iiiGnite,  eternal  Master}  not  of  the  World 
or  Soul-of-the-world  of  the  Stoics,  nota>f  the  Deity 
of  Plato,  the  Grecian  UfCiTov  Amov , not  of  the  Ju- 
piter of  Horace  or  Macrohius,  of  Him  to  whom  the 
Ancients  never  raised  a statue,  professing  they 
were  restrained  by  reverence  (»).  Homer  made  his 


(i)  Sarpi . Storia  del  G>a.  Tnd.  1.  8.  p.  S97. 

(a)  Qui  prifiit  causa  ef  est  el  vocalur,  et  unut  omnium  queque 
aunt,  qucqut  Tideutur  esse  priocepa  et  origo  • idco  ut  nullum 
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Jupiter  only  a secondary  cause  and  evidently  be- 
lieved in  one  superior,  whom  he  seems  to  deno- 
minate Fate;  to  a consideration  of  whose  essence  his 
Muse  does  not  attempt  ascending:  but  he  could 
not  have  imagined  such  a Being  without  surround- 
ing him  with  unequalled  fairness  and  bliss.  There- 
fore Olympus  was  not  the  Homeric  Paradise,  using 
this  word.  Paradise,  (which  I shall  continue  to  do) 
as  synonimous  with  the  imagination  of  highest 
happiness.  If  then,  with  regard  to  Hell,  Purgatory 
and  many  parts  of  the  pagan  creed,  the  two  chief 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  adequate  authorities, 
with  regard  to  Paradise,  (on  which  they  are  nearly 
silent)  we  must  consult  the  prose  writers;  and  the 
Dream  of  Scipio  includes  most  of  what  is  to  be 
learned  from  them.  We  there  find,  that  the  final 
retreat  of  souls  beatified,  or  in  the  latin  phraseology 
deified,  for  their  virtues,  (thaUis  Paradise)  exten- 
ded as  far  as  the  milky-way  downwards ; and  how 
much  higher,  beyond  the  fixed  stars,  is  not  said ; 
but  this  is  clear,  that  neither  Olympus,  nor  any 
thing  terrestrial,  formed  part  of  it.  That  visible 
firmament  too  was  only  figurative  of  something 

invisible, Nam  si  quid  de  his  assignare  co- 

nantur,  qu:e  non  sermonem  tantummodo,  sed  co- 
gitationem  quoque  humanam  superant,  ad  simi- 
litudiiies  et  exempla  confugiunt  (■), in  the  same 


ei  timalacrum  cum  diit  tliU  coostitueretur,  Giixir  autiquitaj. 

Com,  in  Som.  Scip.  1.  x. 


(i)  Id.  la. 
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way  as  even  the  worthier  conceptions  of  Chris* 
tiaiiity  are  but  figures  of  that  which  u cannot  en. 
ter  into  the  heart  of  man  » (0 . 

A splendid  illustration  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  it  assuredly  is,  that  the  human  race,  not- 
withstanding their  numerous  iniquities,  were  ena- 
bled , partly  by  imperfect  traditions , and  partly 
by  the  mere  force  of  unaided  understanding,  to 
retain  so  many  vestiges  of  truth,  that,  after  a si- 
milar preparation  nothing  but  corruption  of 
heart,  it  would  seem,  could  have  prevented  them 
from  eagerly  hailing  the  truth  of  truths,  Christia- 
nity, the  instant  it  was  revealed  to  them.  Hence 
to  collate  the  multiplied  religious  allegories  that 
have  appeared  on  earth , and  to  reduce  them  to 
their  real  signification  , as  gathered  , not  from 
vulgar  opinion  but  from  their  most  enlightened 
professors,  would  be  a discussion  of  great  piety : 
for,  as  an  illiterate  man  sees  nothing  in  foreign 
tongues  but  confusion , while  an  expert  linguist 
deduces  order  from  their  apparent  disorder,  and, 
possibly,  arrives  at  the  conclusion , that  they  have 
all  sprung  from  a single  root;  so  may  a superficial 
consideration  of  dissonant  creeds  lead  to  infideli- 
ty, but,  on  the  other  hand , it  appeared  long  ago  to 
profound  thinkers , that , that  very  diversity  was  a 
striking  argument  in  favour  of  there  being  one 
true  one  (*) . 

(i)  t.  Cor.  a.  9. 

(a)  De  Nat.  Dcor.  I.  a. 
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Such  a work  as  I have  hinted  at,  though  a proper 
accompaniment  to  this  poem,  were  obviously  in- 
compatible with  comments,  that,  even  without  it, 
are  likely  to  be  too  lung.  Yet  shall  i not  fail,  from 
time  to  time  as  the  text  suggests  them,  to  enter  in- 
to some  cursory  elucidations  of  my  proposition  : 
because  the  combination  of  allegories  is  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  Dante , particularly  in 
the  present  Canticle ; and  because  he  has  been 
arraigned  for  it,  by  some  critics  as  irreligious,  and 
by  others  as  guilty  of  bad  taste.  But  how  it  can  be 
bad  taste  to  bring  in  review  the  beautiful  parables 
of  Antiquity,  I am  at  a loss  to  imagine  : or  how  a 
writer,  who  dedicates  his  Mu.se  to  a confessedly 
orthodox  exposition  of  the  dogmas  of  his  Church, 
can  be  condemned  as  deficient  in  religion  ; merely 
because  he  lavishes  on  it  every  artifice  of  decora- 
tion, and,  faithful  to  its  spirit,  makes  even  those 
extraneous  ornaments  assist  its  lessons  of  benevo- 
lence and  toleration, that  social  virtue  too 

frequently,  too  calamitously  tran.sgresscd,  and  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  early  Apostles. 

Y cxxxi. 

I take  the  liberty  of  using  Duke  continually  in 
the  sense  which  Dante  gives  to  the  Italian  Duca , 
the  old  latin  one  of  Dux  , leader. 

Our  poet  himself,  in,  his  dedicatory  epistle  to 
Can  grande,  expre.sses,  as  succinctly  as  can  well 
be,  the  object  of  this  entire,  sacred  poem ; ’under- 
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stood  literally,  it  treats  of  the  state  of  souls  after 
death , and  allegorically  it  shows  how  man,  being 
endowed  with  freewill,  can  merit,  or  by  his  good 
or  his  evil  deeds,  either  reward  or  punishment’: 

Totiiis  operis  literaliter  surapti  est  subjectum 

status  animarum  post  mortem;  allegorice  sumpti, 
homo  prout  mrrendo  et  demeiendo  per  arbitrii 
libertatem  est  justitiae  praemiandi  et  puniendi  ob- 
noxius  (■) . 

Here,  I cannot  withold  the  general  observation, 
that  the  old  commentators  were  much  more  con- 
versant with  the  minor  works  of  Dante,  than  many 
people  suspect : for  not  only  the  words  of  his  which 
I have  just  cited,  but  almost  the  whole  production 
from  which  I borrow  them,  may  be  found  in  Boc- 
caccio’s comment  ; although  he  either  did  not 
choose  or  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  his  audi- 
ence he  was  translating  the  latin  of  his  Author  (*) . 
This  dedication  to  Can  was  hailed  as  a discovery, 
and  critics  used  it  as  something  new  when  quoting 
it  as  evidence  in  the  long  contested  dispute  about 
the  title.  Divine  Comedy:  but  had  people  relied, 
as  they  ought,  on  the  authority  of  Boccaccio , 
they  would  have  possessed  Dante’s  own  ideas  on 
the  matter  from  the  beginning;  for  they  are  all  in 


(.)  p.  35. 

(i)  E dunque  it  suggetto,  secondo  il  tenso  littimie,  lo  Mato  delle 
tnime  dopo  la  morte;  secondo  il  sense  allegoricOf  come  Tuoinog 
per  il  libero  arbitrio  montaodo  e dismontaodo,  ^ alia  giustizia  di  gni* 
Jafdonare  e di  pnnite  obbligato.  Comento.  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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the  comment  of  Boccaccio,  who,  indeed,  did  lit- 
tle else  than  faithfully  construe  the  latin  before 
him  into  Italian,  and  fairly  transcribe  the  Roman- 
written  Greek  into  its  proper  Greek  Characters  . 
’Comedy’  ( says  Dante ) ’means  a country  song  , 
and  therefore  1 Call  my  poem  a comedy;  because 
it  is  written  in  no  polished,  learned  language,  but 
in  the  rude, living  tongue  intelligible  to  the  lowest 
of  the  peasantry’ Comxdia  dicitur  a comos  vil- 

la et  ODS  Cantus;  unde  comxdia  quasi  vdlaiius 
cantus.  (»)  Per  hoc  patet  quod  Comaedia  dicitur 
praesens  opus;  uam  humilis  est  loquendi  modus, 
quia  locutio  vulgaris,  in  qua  et  mulierculae  com- 
municant. But  he  raised  Italian  from  that  ahjoct 
state;  and  the  Italians  have  raised  the  title  of  his 
poem  by  adding  to  comedy  the  epithet  divine. 
The  Comedy  of  Dsnte  Alighieri,  a Florehtise  by 
NATION,  NOT  morals; was  the  title-page  compo- 

sed by  the  Author,  who,  not  even  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, could  refrain  from  proclaiming  his  home 
with  the  affectionate  pride  of  a patriot,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  stigmatising  the  perverse  factions 
that  then  dishonored  it.  This  simple  Cumkdv  was 
lung  retained;  at  length  some  editors  changed  it 
into  The  Comedy  of  the  divine  poet,  and  others 
into  The  Cojiedy  of  the  most  divine  theologian 
Dante  Alighieri  ; and  at  last,  by  shifting  the  adjec- 


(i)  Comedi*  TUol  dir*  Caolo  di  VIII* , d«  vill*  et  ceuUk. 

Bocc-  Comeolo.  vol.  i.  p-  5. 
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tive  from  the  writer  to  his  work, was  producefl  the 

present  form  Divina  Commedia  Divine 

Comedy,  which  is  too  generally  adopted  for  me  not 
to  adopt  it  also;  although  well  aware  that  it  may 
displease  many  English  readers  at  first  sight. 

Z— — CXXXIT. 

T^ndino  , and  some  of  his  predecessors  too 
pretended  that  this  g.nte  was  to  be  interpreted  that 
of  Purgatory;  and,  although  they  could  advance 
nothing  plausible  in  favour  of  their  interpretation, 
it  has  been  followed  by  almost  all  the  modern 
commentators,  except  Daniello  and  Diagioli.  Virgil 
had  offered  to  lead  through  Hell  and  Purgatory; 
and  had  subjoined  only  that  he  could  not  enter 
Paradise,  but  by  no  means  that  he  could  not  ap- 
proach within  sight  of  its  gate  . Dante  accepts 
this  offer  and  answers,  as  shortly  and  modestly  as 
he  can,  calling  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hell  and  Pur- 
gatory sorrowers',  and  implying  Paradise  by  an 
allusion  to  the  text « Thou  art  Peter  and  I will  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (■).» 
To  refer  forward,  with  Venturi  and  the  rest,  to  a 
Canto  of  Purgatory , where  there  is  an  Angel  with 
keys,  is  to  create  a difficulty:  for  how  should  Dante 
now  know  that  there  is  to  be  such  an  Angel  there? 
Why  should  Dante  be  made  so  simple  as  to  ask 
his  Master  to  take  him  to  the  gate  of  Purgatory , 

^i)  S.  Mat.  ZTI. 
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after  having  heard  him  offer  to  take  him  through 
it?  Milton  considered  it  to  mean  the  gate  of  Pa- 
radise certainly:  for  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  the 
first  English  translator  of  Dante  had  not  this  poem 
uppermost  iu  his  memory,  when  writing 

They  pass  the  planets  seven  and  pass  the  fixed 

And  the  crystalline  sphere 

And  now  Saint  Peter  at  heaven’s  wicket  seems 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys  (0. 

(i)  Parad.  Lott.  b.  3L 
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I. 


If  the  preceding  Canto  be  a general  introduction 
to  the  whole  poem , this  one  is  a prologue  to  its 
£rst  Canticle,  Hell;  and  prologue  is  the  title  it 
bears  in  some  editions  (0,  which,  in  this  particular, 
I follow, as  perhaps  more  methodical . Virgil , after 
having,  in  the  first  Canto,  extricated  Dante  from 
the  allegorical  forest  and  proposed  to  him  an 
unearthly  journey,  now  finds  him  shrinking  from 
the  emprize  as  too  sublime.  Upon  this  he  tells 
him  his  journey  is  sanctioned  by  Providence;  and 
that  it  was  his  own  adored  and  sainted  mistress, 
Beatrice,  who  descended  from  heaven  to  Elysium 
and  said  so.  On  which  the  pupil,  replete  with  con- 
fidence and  courage , calls  on  his  master  to  lead 
on  : and  the  Canto  ends.  As  to  the  time,  it  is  clear 
that  a day  has  been  consumed  in  the  first  Canto : 
so  that  it  is  now  night-fall,  April  the  eighth  i3oo(>). 

(i)  Baooanni.  Piortou.  i5aa. 

(a)  Comment , Hell , Cento  i.  p.  ai, 
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Tlie  opening  verses  are  said  (0  to  be  worthy 
of  Virgil;  it  may  be  added  they  are  manifestly  bor- 
rowed from  him , 

Nnx  erat  et  terras  anlnialia  fessa  per  otniies 
Alituum  pecudumque  genua  sopor  altus  habebat, 
Cum  pater 

Aeneas  tristi  turbatus  pectore  bello  (*)  etc. 

The  expression  'war' guerra  (*) to  denote 

moral  difficulty,  is  much  employed  by  Dante  and 
by  his  countrymen  after  him  : so  Petrarch  in  his 

hymn  to  the  Virgin 

Soccorri  alia  inia  guerra 

'Oh ! help  me  in  ray  war’. 

B 

Mente  che  non  erra  is  the  original ; which  non 
erra  shows  that  mente  dues  tiot  here  signify  gene- 
rally the  mind  or  intellect,  but  only  that  faculty 
of  it  which  does  not  err,  the  memory:  which  is 
defined  by  Locke  to  be  « the  power  to  revive  in  our 
minds  those  ideas  which  were  there  before. » Hence 
it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  err ; because  when  those 
old  ideas  are  exclusively  retraced,  there  is  so  far 
no  error;  and  when  we  mingle  them  with  new 
ones,  it  is  some  other  intellectual  power  that  we 
ejtert,  although  perhaps  unconsciously , and  not 
memory . And  if  we  mistake  in  our  estimate  of 

(i)  Hitt-  Liu.  d'lulievol.  a.  p.  3«.  • 

(a)  Aeoeid.  1.  viii.  t.  a6. 

(3)  ».  4. 
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those  ideas,  the  fault  is  in  our  judgment;  and  not 
in  our  memory.  One  may  err  from  want  of  me- 
mory ; but  to  speak  of  the  Jiault  of  one’s  memory 
is  quite  illogical.  It  is  then  a very  exact  definition 
of  memory,  to  call  it  that  mental  power  which  is 
faultless.  Dante,  having  once  given  this  precise 
notion  of  what  he  means  by  mente,  mind  , conti- 
nues to  use  it,  without  further  scruple,  as  synoni- 
mous  with  memory ; as  for  example,  only  two  lines 
lower 

And  thou,  inditing  mind! 

O mente  che  scrivesti  I 

He  found  it  probably  a more  convenient  word 
than  memorial  In  the  same  peculiar  sense,  we 
ourselves  also  employ  mind ; as , time  out  of 
mind  , or,  we  call  to  mind  his  covenant. 

c. «. 

Ncdrility nobilitate is  thus  defined  in  the 

Monarchia  : ’By  virtue  are  men  ennobled ; — — 
by  their  own , or  by  that  of  their  ancestors . Accord- 
ing to  the  Philosopher,  nobility  is  virtue  and 
ancient  heritage:  and,  Juvenal  wrote— nobilitas 
sola  est  atque  unica  virtus  . Nobility  then  is  two- 
fold , personal  and  ancestral  (•).’  Dante  aspired  to 
them  both  : for,  if  he  now  claims  the  former  for 
his  intellectual  endowments,  we  shall,  hereafter, 
Lear  him  challenging  the  latter,  with  the  pride  of 


(i)  p.  ii. 
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elevated  birth  and  the  minuteness  of  a profound 
genealogist. 

D XIII. 

In  the  Original, /jnre/ife  is  put  for  father,  with 
a licence  similar  to  one  already  noticed  (‘) . It  is 
a grand  conception  to  represent  the  adventures 
of  Aeneas , the  glories  of  the  latin  worthies  and 
imperial  Rome  herself,  as  the  pre-ordained  forerun- 
ners of  Christianity:  aud'no  doubt  but  it  is  an 

improvement  on  theVirgilian  exordium 

Tanue  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentein . 

E XIIT. 

To  appreciate  much  of  what  follows,Vt  is  necessa* 
ry  to  consider  this  passage  a little,  not  as  detached 
from  the  context,  but  as  strictly  explanatory  of  it ; 
and  as  purposely  set  down  here , to  be  the  head 
and  front  of  an  entire  system ; those  therefore  who 
pass  it  by  cursorily  are  very  likely  to  be  puzzled 
hereafter,  on  coming  to  invectives  poured  out 
against  the  same  See,  which  is  at  present  mentioned 
with  extreme  veneration . Such  praise  and  such 
blame  may  appear  inconsistent  to  an  inattentive 
reader;  whereas  they,  on  the  contrary, afford  the 
most  luminous  proof  of  our  Author’s  unshakeable 
consistency . He  was  a devout  believer  in  Catho- 
licism ; and  a steady  friend  of  liberty:  how  narrow 


(i)  Hetl,  Comment.  Cento  i.  p.  38. 
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the  course  he  had  to  steer,  and  what  conflicting 
&ctif  ns  were  to  assail  him,  he  must  have  foreseen; 
and  he  consequently  employed  every  means  that 
prudence  could  suggest  to  prepare  fot-  them,— but 
not  successfully.  It  is  the  fate  of  most  men,  who 
write  reasonably  on  a party  question , to  offend 
both  sides;  and  they  ought  never  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  can  attain  any  other  recompense, 
than  that  of  their  own  consciences  and  the  assent 
of  posterity.  Present  passions  are  against  them;  and 
the  unimpassioned  are  too  few  and  too  quiet  to 
be  heard.  But,  above  all  mankind,  this  remark 
applies  to  Dante;  who,  in  the  most  distempered 
age,  undertook  to  discuss  impartially  the  two 
most  momentous  and  inflammatory  of  subjects,  re- 
ligion and  politics ; so  that  it  is  no  wonder  his 
character  should  be  misunderstood  abroad,  when 
it  was  exposed  to  worse  reproach  at  home;  where 
his  countrymen  ( however  they  may  have  extolled 
his  speculative  tlieology  and  his  verses ) only  now 
slowly  begin  to  do  him  some  little  justice  as  a po- 
litical moralist;  although  he  is  certainly  still  more 
admirable  in  this  latter  character,  than  in  that  of 
poet.  But,  in  order  to  curtail  the  argument,  j 
beg  of  the  reader  ( whatever  may  have  been  his 
habits  of  thinking)  to  concede  fora  while  that  our 
Author’s  objects  were  to  panegyrize  Ciiristianity 
( or  indeed  rather  the  form  of  Christianity  profes- 
sed by  Catholics  (0  ) and  to  advocate  freedom;  and, 

(i)  Fu  il  uoftUo  Dante  niiconditore  di  coai  cart  giojt  come  t la 
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I dare  believe,  one  will  of  himself  adopt  a similar 
opinion  before  proceeding  far  in  these  comn\pnls. 
It  were  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  enormous 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Roman  Church 
(I  pretend  not  to  aftirm  in  matter  of  faith  , but,  at 
least,  of  discipline)  during  some  centuries, abu- 

ses that,  about  the  thirteenth,  had  attained  their 
most  crying  excess.  Even  all  Catholic  historians 
agree  in  this;  and  vie  in  their  abhorrence  of  a 
Pope's  kicking  off  the  diadem  of  a kneeling  Empe- 
ror: no  Sovereign  secure,  allegiance  held  sacred 
no  where,  a the  papal  power  » ( in  Mr.  Hume’s 
words)  was  now  at  its  summit  in  everj'  kingdom 
of  Europe  (>).  » At  this  period  did  Dante  take 
up  his  pen  against  enormities  which  he  deemed 
still  more  disgraceful  to  religion,  than  subver- 
sive of  the  civil  rights  of  nations : and  that  his 
exertions  were  soon  fruitful,  is  manifest  from 
another  passage  in  Mr.  Hume,  who  says  that  Uo- 
niface  (the  very  Pope  against  whom  Dante  wrote) 
« was  among  the  latest  of  the  sovereign  Pontiffs 
that  exercised  an  authority  over  the  temporal  af 
fairs  of  Princes  (’).  »No  doubt,  but  even  a more 
substantial  fabrick  than  one  raised  on  mere  opi- 
nion   fama  potentiae  non  sua  vi  nixae might 

melt  away  before  less  obstacles,  than  the  varied 


Cillolici  Teriii  toito  Tolgare  cortcccii  sel  too  pocma  . Bocc.  Ce- 
aol.  I.  p.  56. 

(i)  Ili«l.  *ol.  »•  p 5io. 

(a)  Id  Tol.  3.  p.  *0. 
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exertions  of  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  has 
existed.  Incalculable  benefits  thence  accrued  to  so- 
ciety; but  he  himself  lived  not  to  witne.ss  them : 
for  on  him  personally  the  controversy  heaped  ca- 
lamities nearly  as  incalculable,  the  loss  of  home, 
fortune , friends , repose  and  health  — leaving  him 
no  other  consolation  , than  that  of  Milton  for  the 
•sacrifice  of  his  eyes ; 

Yet  1 argue  not 

Against  heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a jot 
Of  heart  or  hope;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward . What  supports  me , dost  thou  ask?  — ^ 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
In  liberiy’s  defence  , my  noble  task  ('X 

lie  sets  out  then  by  terming  the  Papal,  a holy 
throne;  and  the  Pope,  the  legitimate  successor  of 
S.  Peter : in  which  he  asserts  the  belief  of  Catholics. 
And  these  reverential  expressions  agree  with  many 
others  of  the  same  nature  up  and  down  through 
all  his  works : so  that,  when  even  that  wicked  Bo- 
niface, whose  name  he  introduces  so  horridfy  in 

the  infernal  gulf, 

Se'  tu  gia  cost!  ritto 

Se'  tu  gia  cost!  ritto  Bonifazio  ? (*) 

and  indeed  against  whom  he  thunders  unremitting- 
ly, is  ignomininiisly  put  in  prison  by  Sciarra  Co- 
lonna,  the  poet,  forgetting  every  thing  else,  and  as 
if  only  alive  to  the  insult  done  to  the  head  of  his 

(i)  SoonH.  XVII 
laf.  Oioto  XIX. 

to 
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church,  and  turning  from  a consideration  of  the 
unworthiness  of  the  occupant,  to  horror  at  the 
impious  attack  upon  the  station  , pronounces  a 
malediction  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  sacrilege, 
and  represents  Christ  himself  as  crucified  anew 
in  the  person  of  his  high-priest : 

I see  my  Jesus  mocked  again 

And  drench’d  again  with  vinegar  and  gall 
And  amid  living  robbers  slain  (0. 

No  doubt,  he  felt  that  the  impiety  of  the  Pope  was 
no  excuse  for  that  of  the  assassins.  Besides  all 
which , he  was  so  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his 
own  Creed,  and  so  scrupulously  desirous  of  mani- 
festing that  persuasion,  that  he  composed  a para- 
phrastic version  of  the  whole  Roman  Catechism , 
to  accompany  this  poem;  along  with  which  we 
find  it  bound  up  in  the  earliest  printed  e<litions  (>). 
Havipg  thus  .shielded  himself  against  attacks  on 
his  orthodoxy,  he  set  out  bpldly  on  the  achieve- 
ment to  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  pro- 
per to  dedicate,  in  a particular  manner,  his  life 

and  writings  to  distinguish  between  the 

authorities  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  to  repro- 
bate the  Papal  pretensions  to  this  latter,  as  an 
unchristian  usurpation  . It  were  necessary  to 
transport  ourselves  far  back,  to  evils  now  lost  in 
time,  if  we  would  form  a correct  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  undertaking.  Almost  all  other  re- 

(i)  Parg.  Canto  *». 

(a)  Vcnciia,  Vendelin  da  Spira  1477. 
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formers  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  impelled 
by  circunistauoes  somewhat  beyond  the  limit , 
which  their  cool  judgments  had  at  first  traced 
out:  but  he,  without  once  swerving,  continued 
on  his  work  so  steadily  true  to  his  ecclesiastical 

tenets, justum  et  teiiacem  propositi  virura  — 

that  this  poem  has  defied  the  most  microscopic 
itiquisition  ; and,  with  all  its  severity  against  the 
Homan  See,  no  Hope  has,  I believe,  ever  ventured  to 
insert  it  in  the  nearly  endless  Index  of  condemned 
books . Yet  surely  nothing  can  be  more  tremendous 
than  its  denunciations.  The  opposer  of  every  ser- 
vitude, Dante  was  peculiarly  so  of  the  one  which 
was  the  worst,  because  the  most  feared  and  the 
most  general ; other  despotisms  left  at  least  part 
of  society  free,  and,  if  there  were  multitudes  of 
slaves,  there  were  many  masters  also:  but  that  of 
the  Papacy  spared  no  one,  and  kings  and  subjects 
were  equally  degraded  by  it.  In  assailing  it,  he 
felt  he  was  on  perilous  ground;  and  that  convic- 
tion buoyed  him  up  to  a constancy  and  fearless- 
ness that  must  have  seemed  nearly  supernatural  to 
his  contemporaries.  A lion  exulting  in  his  strength, 
a Hercules  redoubling  his  strokes  on  the  hydra, 
he  at  last  came  off  complete  victor.  But  it  required 
an  implacable  perseverance;  and,  in  proceeding, 
even  we , perhaps , shall  be  astonished  at  such 
inextinguishable  animosity  : contempt , irony  , 
invective,  (not  only  in  Hell  and  Purgatory,  but  in 
the  very  Holy-of-holies , teh  most  sacred  precincts 
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of  P.iradise)  all  the  weapons  of  cloqnence  are  put 
in  requisition  ; not  even  exeepfing  daring  sar- 
casms, which,  were  it  not  for  the  important  cause 
in  which  they  are  employed,  would  not  escape 
reproof,  as  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  the  place. 
For  instance,  after  threatening  the  iniquitous 
Pontiff  (whose  wars,  he  says,  were  carried  on  not  by 
the  sword,  but  hy  a denial  of  the  bread  of  life,  that 
is,  by  an  abuse  of  excommunications  written  , as 
he  adds,  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  ^^zed  as 
soon  as  their  political  object  was  gained ) with  the 
anger  of  the  Apostles , who  though  martyred  are 
not  dead,  he  suggests  to  him , as  a characteristic 
reply,  the  gross  impiety,  that  he  cared  nothing 
about  the  Apostles;  his  hopes  being  all  placed  in 
S.  lohn-the-Raptist  who  was  put  to  death  for  a 
dancing  girl  (Herod's  daughter) : by  which  is  meant 
that  they  were  placed  in  the  gold  florins  of  Flo- 
rence, a coin  that  hore  the  image  of  that  eremite: 
What  once  was  sword-work  now  is  done 
By  a denial  of  that  bread 
The  Sire  of  Mercy  keeps  from  none : 

U thou , who  writest  but  to  cancel , dread 
The  planters  of  the  vine  thou  seek’st  to  cut ! 

Nor  Paul  nor  martyred  Peter's  dead . 

But  answer  bold  : my  hopes  are  put 

In  the  great  Eremite  alone. 

Who  bled  in  Jewry  for  a slut ; 

To  me  your  Paul  and  Osherman 's  unknown  (>). 

(t)  panel.  Canto  XTtn. 
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And,  reproving  the  luxury  of  the  priesthood, 
who,  however , had  not  as  yet  learned  to  loll  in 
their  chariots,  as  they  did  afterwards: 

Came  Cephas , and  came  poor  and  bare 
The  Vessel  elect  in  lowliest  gait, 

Unshod,  content  with  any  fare; 

Not  such  our  modern  Pastors’ state 

With  squires  and  toilets  and  to  saddle-bow 
Raised  with  labour  — - Oh  ! men  of  weight ! 

Whose  mantles  down  their  palfreys  flow, 

A single  hide  upon  a pair  of  brutes!  — — 

How  far  thy  patience.  Heaven,  can  go  (■)! 

But,  since  the  subject  on  which  we  are  touching 
is  so  necessary  to  be  fully  comprehended  before 
going  farther , I will  not  apologize  for  illustrating 
it  by  a passage  from  the  Monarchia ; both  because 
the  words  are  of  Dante  himself,  and  because  I 
know  no  words  of  any  writer  which  put  the  matter 
in  a clearer  light . 

Having  shown,  in  the  preceding  two  books,  that 
the  Emperor  is  the  rightful  successor  to  the  Im- 
perial dignity,  he,  in  the  third,  undertakes  to 
prove , that  there  is  no  earthly  Sovereign  superior 
to  him.  But  let  me  observe  that,  when  he  advo- 
cates that  Imperial  jurisdiction  , he  lays  distinctly 
down  what  he  understands  by  it ; that  is  , an 
acknowledge<l  superiority,  not  absolute  power; 
and,  far  from  any  thing  like  military  sway,  he 


(i)  Pirad.  Caoto  kzi. 
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jealously  contends,  that  the  Emperor  should  not 
even  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  particular 

constitutions  of  the  country animadvertendum 

sane,. quod  cum  dicitur  humauum  genus  potest 
regi  per  unum  supremum  principem,  non  sic  intel. 
ligendum  est,  ut  ah  illo  uno  prodire  possint  mu- 
nicipia  et  leges  mutiicipales.  Habent  namque  na- 
tiones,  regna,  et  civitates  inter  se  proprietates 
quas  legibus  differentibus  regulari  oportct.  If  the 
various  nations,  realms,  and  states  of  Italy  were 
thus  to  have  their  own  legislatures,  and  that  there 
only  was  to  be , for  the  common  utility,  a common 
chief  to  maintain  the  public  concord,  (as  is  con- 
tinually repeated  by  Dante  in  pre-conformity  to  the 
sound,  whig  principle  , cited  more  than  once  in 
the  same  page,  that  the  people  is  not  created  for 
the  sovereign  , but  on  the  contrary  the  sovereign 

for  the  people, non  enim  gens  propter  regem, 

sed  e converso  rex  propter  genlem  ) then 

indeed  the  Emperor  was , in  point  of  substantial 
force,  to  be  little  more  than  what  the  President  is 
in  the  United  Stales , and  the  desire  of  our  poet 
was  really  that  of  a federal  commonwealth;  which, 
if  it  had  taken  place , would  have  insured  the 
independence  of  Italy  and  have  suppressed  the 
intestine  conflicts  between  those  ’democracies  , 
oligarchies,  and  tyrannies  that  equally  reduce  the 
human  kind  into  servitude,  as  is  every  where  most 

evident’ democrat  iac , oligarcliia*,  atque  tyranni- 

des  qua:  in  servitutem  cogunt  genus  humanum,  ut 
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ubique  patet.  It  is  no  fault  of  his,  therefore,  if  we 
must  traverse  the  Atlantic  for  a model  of  federa- 
lism ; which  alone,  perhaps,  could  have  conferred 
durability  on  those  turbulent  republics  and  prin* 
cipalities,  always  in  revolution  and  with  a large 
portion  of  their  population  exiled,  and  whose 
sanguinary  rapacity  was  at  such  a pitch,  that  they 
could  never  rest  from  petty  yet  cruel  and  obstinate 
wars  undertaken,  if  there  was  no  moi-e  plausible 
pretence  to  be  discovered , for  any  thing  however 
ridiculous,  even  for  an  old  water-bucket  (0.  The 
reason  for  selecting  the  Emperor  as  that  common 
Italian  chief  was  obviously,  because,  as  legitimate 
heir  to  the  Roman  diadem,  he  was  the  only  indi- 
vidual in  whose  favour  it  was  possible  that  the 
Italians  might  have  united.  In  the  third  book  he 
thus  continues:  ’Confiding  in  the  promises  made 
to  Daniel,  that  the  Divinity  will  be  himselfa  buckler 
to  the  advocates  of  truth ; putting  on  the  armour 
of  faith,  according  to  the  admonition  of  S.  Paul ; 
h/ated  with  that  burning  coal , which  one  of  the 
Seraphim  took  from  the  celestial  altar  and  applied 
to  the  lip  of  Isaiah  ; and  strengthened  by  the  arm 
of  Him  , who,  with  his  blood,  redeemed  us  from 
the  powers  of  darkness  ; I advance  to  the  struggle 
in  order  to  chase  iniquity  and  lies  from  the  face 
of  the  earth . Why  should  I fear?  Spoke  not  the 
spirit  of  the  co-eternal  Father  and  Son,  by  the 


(i)  Sccchia  Rapiu  . 
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mouth  of  David,  « the  righteous  shall  he  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance,  and  shall  not  be  afraid  of 

evil  tidings ?(0  » Between  two  great  luminaries 

am  I called  on  to  pronounce,  between  the  Roman 
Pontiff  and  the  Roman  Prince  ; and  to  decide 
whether  this  latter  ( whom  I have  shown  to  be  a 
legitimate  Monarch ) be  dependant  immediately 
upon  God , or  only  mediately,  through  the  inter- 
position of  the  Vicar  of  God,  I mean,  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  S.  Peter,  who  truly  is  the  bearer  of  the 

keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven’ And,  having 

substantiated  several  irrefragable , but  in  our  age 
superfluous  arguments,  touching  the  difference 
between  spiritualities  and  temporalities , which  it 
has  ever  been  the  chief  policy  of  the  Papacy  to 
confuse,  he  thus  winds  up  the  whole  — ’Where- 
fore, imbued  with  the  reverence  that  a pious  child 
owes  to  his  father,  that  a pious  child  owes  to  his 
mother,  pious  towards  Christ,  pious  towards  the 
Church  , pious  towards  its  Pastor,  pious  towards 
all  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  , 1 say 
( to  uphold  what  is  the  truth ) that,  of  all  earthly 
creatures,  man  alone  is  created  for  a double  end  , 
a corruptible  one  and  an  incorruptible.  Unerring 
Providence  then  has  destined  him  to  a twofold 
felicity ; that  of  this  life , which  is  figured  by  the 
terrestrial  Paradise,  and  which  is  attainable  by  the 
exercise  of  philosophy  and  virtue,  and  that  of  eter- 

(i)  P«wlmt  exit  fi. 
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uily,  consisting  in  the  fruition  of  the  sight  of  the 
Divinity,  and  shadowed  forth  by  the  celestial  Para- 
dise, which  cannot  be  merited  by  mere  lniman 
virtues  till  they  be  aided  by  the  grace  of  God.  In 
unison  with  these  two  ends,  we  certainly  require 

two  rulers: the  Pontiff,  whose  duly  it  is  to  lead 

men,  in  conformity  with  revelation  , to  life  ever- 
lasting; and  the  Emperor,  whose  business  consists 
in  the  employment  of  philosophical  ordinances 
to  promote  human  welfare  here  below . Hence 
.should  the  Emperor’s  principal  object  be  the  main- 
tenance of  public  peace;  which  alone  can  insure 
us  something  of  the  slight,  rare  portion  of  content 
which  is  attainable,  though  with  difficulty,  in  this 
our  lowly  sojourn , where  people  can  expect  no  port 
whatever,  until  the  present  ocean  of  turbulence 
and  cupidity  be  somewhat  appeased.  This  earthly 
sovereignty  is  dependant  upon  God  alone,  is  or- 
dained by  him,  and  has  no  other  superior.  Not 
that  I should  be  understood  to  assert,  that , abso- 
lutely in  nothing  the  Roman  Prince  is  to  look  tip 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff;  for  our  mortal  is  but  a type 
of  our  immortal  happiness.  Let  Ca>sar  then  teslify 
that  respect  to  Peter,  which  an  eldest  son  should 
to  his  father:  but  as  to  unlimited  command,  it 
certainly  belongeth  de  jure  only  to  that  Being  on 
high  , who  is  Ruler  of  every  thing  alike , spiritual 
and  temporal  (■) 


(i)  Dantif  Mnnarchia  . Colon.  Altob.  17^0. 
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Il  follows,  that  when  Dante  expresses  his  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope,  it  is  in  a spiritual  capacity; 
and  that  what  he  reviles  is  a temporal  usurpation . 
This  distinction  is  never  kept  in  view  by  his  ene- 
mies ; nor  even  enough  so  by  those  who  think 
more  kindly  of  him.  Yet  is  it  the  obvious  duty  of 
an  annotator  to  give,  not  his  own  opinions,  but, 
as  fairly  as  he  can  discern  them  , those  of  bis 
author.  This  I have  endeavoured  to  do,  and  to 
mark  clearly,  at  this  outset,  the  line  of  thought 
which  I find  pervading  his  various  writings;  in 
order  that  it  may  serve  as  a general  regulator  in 
the  explaining  of  a multitude  of  passages;  which 
otherwise  may  easily  he  made  diverge  either  to 
the  one  side  or  to  the  other  of  the  fine  pivot  on 
which  alone,  it  appeared  to  him,  the  scales  of 
truth  could  maintain  their  equipoi.se:  and  against 
the  commentator  who  would  represent  him  as 
making  any  such  divergence,  whether  favourable 
or  unfavourable  to  the  Pope,  1 am  convinced , from 
my  study  of  Dante’s  productions,  ( and  I state  his 
sentiments  without  meddling  with  the  que.stion,  if 
they  be  right,  or  wrong)  that  he  would  equally 
protest,  whether  the  comment  were  offered  as  mat- 
ter of  reprobation,  or  of  encomium  . 

F.  - — — xxviii. 

Some  of  those  who  consider  this  fine  proem  as 
the  product  of  judgment,  as  well  as  of  fancy,  ( in 
which  light  it  surely  merits  to  be  viewed)  may, 
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perhaps , feel  an  objection  to  this  close  connexion 
between  Aeneas  and  the  Apostle:  but  nut  when  they 
recollect  the  sublime  purpose  for  which  it  is 
employed  , the  extolling  of  divine  Providence  and 
ofChristianity . Nor  is  the  position  merely  poetical; 
but  is  founded  on  history.  Aware  that  Aeneas 
did  nut  descend  to  hell , ( it  may  even  be  no  such 
personage  ever  existed)  but  that  his  descent  was  a 
creation  of  Virgil's  sublime  imagination,  it  was 
asked  ( on  finding  that  Providence  had  not  thought 
proper  to  deliver  by  the  mouth  of  the  inspired 
writers,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  any 
more  impressive  notion  of  hell  than  is  contained 
in  the  Aeneid)if  it  were  unreasonable  to  conjecture, 

God,  during  the  composition  of  that  immortal  vo- 
lume, had  deigned  to  impart  a ray  of  truth  to  the 
penman,  whose  mighty  powers  must  have  been 
destined  to  answer  some  mighty  purpose  ? It  is  cer- 
tain, that  to  have  the  loftiest  perception  of  celestial 
beatitude  we  must  consult  the  Christian  doctors; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  with  regard  to  a futuri- 
ty of  woe, these  present  us  with  no  more  adequate 
imagery  than  the  sixi  h book  of  the  Aeneid.  Had  God 
intended  we  should  have  had  any  more  adequate,  > 

he  would  have  revealed  it:  and,  not  doing  so, doth 
it  nut  seem  to  follow , that  what  is  known  of  those 
secrets  came-from  Him,  through  whatsoever  instru- 
ment? .Such  at  least  was  a theological  opinion  once; 
so  that  here  Dante  wrote  as  a theologian  as  well 
as  poet  Virgil  evidently  inculcates  the  propriety  of 
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that  supposed  descent’s  being  received  as  a dream; 

S.  Paul  says  his  ascent  was  in  a vision a I will 

come  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.»  He 
adds  his  ignorance  of  how  that  vision  took  place: 

« I knew  a man  in  Christ  about  i4  years  ago  ( whe- 
ther in  the  body  I cannot  tell,  or  whether  out  of 
the  body  I cannot  tell , God  knoweth  ) such  an 
one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  » Is  there  not  a 
shade  of  similarity  between  these  relations?  They 
were  both  raptures  of  the  spirit:  they  both  were 
intended  to  be  figures  of  regions  far  beyond  human 
conception  , as  well  as  human  sight.  To  suppose 
something  of  a divine  revelation  in  the  Aeneid 
ought  not  to  startle  any  reader  of  S.  Austin  at  least; 
for  he,  in  one  of  his  homilies,  maintains  that  Vir- 
gil was  an  inspired  Prophet  when  he  composed  his 
fourth  Eclogue:  nor  is  that  a peculiar  opinion  of 
Austin’s.  Almost  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Fathers 
agree  in  considering  that  Eclogue  as  a clear  and 
beautiful  annunciation  of  the  coming  of  our  S.a- 
viour.  But,  i^ Virgil  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
God  then  , can  it  be  wrong  to  suppose'  him  so 
afterwards?  Both  of  them  may  be  fond  persuasions; 
but  if  one  is  not  impious,  neither  can  the  other 
be  so.  Or,  is  the  sublimest  portion  of  the  sublime, 
all-embracing  epic  to  be  denied  a prerogative  con- 
reded  to  that  short  pastoral  ? Irreligious  I cannot 
call  this  tendency  ofl)antetoconnect,bya  link  not, 
at  first,  quite  visible,  thingsthat,  however  distant 
from  each  other,  present  something  in  cummuii 
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either  »reat  or  good  or  both,  and  to  refer  them  di- 
rectly to  the  fountain  of  all  greatness  and  goodness; 
while, as  to  that  discursive  fancy,  which,  never  tired 
of  ranging,  gathers  such  a universal  offering  for 
the  Christian  altar,  is  it  not  admirable? 

G. XXX. 

I sometimes  fear,  that  these  comments  are  on 
a too  extensive  plan,  and  I then  recal  the  words 

of  the  Convito, ’leave  something  for  a noble 

mind  to  find  out  of  itself  (‘).  Rut  on  the  other  hand 
1 reflect,  that,  in  judging  a work  com  posed  so  many 
centuries  ago,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  explain 
the  text,  but  also  thespirit  with  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, anil  that  to  penetrate  this  spirit,  it  is  frequent- 
ly necessary  to  be  minute.  It  sems  to  me,  that,  if 
a poet  be  meritorious  in  being  concise,  his  com- 
mentator is  often  so  in  being  diffuse;  the  former 
m.iy  tersely  indicate  ideas  and  events  familiar  in 
his  time , which  the  latter  ( if  he  be  more  intent  on 
doing  his  duty  than  on  displaying  his  wit)  should 
patiently  develope , and  be  less  afraid  of  saving  five 
words  too  much,  tlian  one  too  few.  This  remark  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  attempt  at  acquiring 
an  insight  into  an  old  author’s  habits  of  thought, 
by  which,  when  once  attained,  a reader  comes  so 
prepared  to  the  consideration  of  a disputed  point, 
that  he,  perhaps,  construes  without  difficulty  pas- 

• 

f(i)  At  nubile  ingrgno  i beIJo  un  poco  di  fllica  laiciare.  p.  117. 
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sages,  whereupon  abler  critics  than  he  had  labour- 
ed vainly : now , such  an  insight  is  better  got  at  by 
the  scrutinizing  sifting  of  a few  opinions,  than 
by  a more  enlarged,  but  less  anxious  operation . 
Such  are  the  sentiments  that  engage  me  to  stop  at 

this  thirtieth  verse  of  the  original ’faith  which 

is  the  first  step  in  the  road  of  salvation’  — and  to 
remark , that  it  does  not  say,  that  faith  is  the  road 
to  salvation,  but  only  that  it  is  the  first  step  in 
that  road:  which,  lam  convinced,  was  so  worded 
designedly,  and  not  so  much  either  to  imitate  a 
passage  in  S.  Austin , or  to  enforce  the  necessity  of 
faith,  (a  want  of  which  was  no  evil  then  in  vogue) 
as  that  of  good  works,  by  implying,  that,  with- 
out these,  very  little  advance  can  be  made  to- 
wards Paradise,  since  faith  is  only  a single  step: 
in  order  to  prepare  his  audience  to  join  with  him 
hereafter  in  those  vehement  reproofs,  whh'h  he 
directs  against  such  as,  relying  on  the  purity  of 
their  belief,  hold  themselves  dispensed  from  an 
active  exertion  of  the  charities  of  our  nature.  He 
may  have  here  alluded  to  the  expostulations  in  the 
Bible  (0:  But  two  reflections  must  have  particular- 
ly actuated  him;  one,  that  the  tenet  he  thus  con- 
demned had  been  already  pronounced  heterodox 
by  the  chiefs  of  his  religion  — a consideration  suf- 
ficiently strong  in  a poem  purporting  to  embrace 
the  numerous  Catholic  dogmas ; and  the  other 

(i)  Jaine*.  ii.  14,  ^ 
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that  it  appeared  subversive  of  civil  society.  To  him 
it  was  moreover  peculiarly  obnoxious,  as  forming 
a perfect  contrast  with  his  principles  and  practice: 
both  of  which  engaged  him  to  unite  entire  fidelity 
to  his  own  church,  with  much  tolerance  towards 
that  of  others.  Of  the  multiplied  instances  on  which 
my  present  observation  is  founded,  1 shall  only 
notice  two;  one  of  them  taken  from  this  .same  poem, 
and  one  from  his  metrical  translation  oftheNiceiie 
('.reed.  ’Numbers’  (he  exclaims  in  Paradise)  ’arc 
there  of  those  who  ejaculate  Christ!  Christ!  and  yet 
on  the  great  Judgment  Day  shall  fall  far  below 
many  that  never  heard  of  Christ.  Yea!  the  Ethiopian 
shall  then  damn  the  Christian;  the  former  entering 
the  realm  of  eternal  glory,  and  the  latter  undone 
for  ever  (•).  And,  in  the  Creed,  he  expressly  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  paraphrase  Deum  Omnipotentem  by 
’God  who  can  do  all  things  and  from  whom  ever 
proceed  all  tho.se  blessed  graces  that  produce  good 
works  (*).’ 

H. ut. 

The  Catholic  ’Limbo-of-tlie  holy-fathers’is  defined 
by  Aquinas  as  a region  of  peace , exempt  from  all 
sense  of  pain  and  enjoying  the  blessing  of  divine 
grace,  but  not  of  ineffable  beatitude  (^):  and  he 


(t)  Parad.  Oiuto  XIX. 

(a)  I aette  Salmi  di  D.  A.  p.  137. 

(3)  D.  Tom.  Aquini.  Sen.  p.  iii.  p.  Silg.  Ed.  t6gl. 
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agrees  with  S.  Austin  (0,  and  indeed  S.  Paul  (»)  al- 
so, in  representing  that  Limbo, or  Abraham’s  bosom 
as  being  situated  in  Infernus  or  hell . In  it  Virgil 
also  placed  Elysium  ; so  that,  when  he  himself  is 

put  there,  it  is  both  justly  and  kindly  done : 

justly,hecause,  as  I have  this  moment  said , it  is  in 
a division  of  hell  that  he  puts  the  ancient  worthies 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  not  in  the  Paradise  of 
Heathenism , which  was  the  milky-way,  as  we  learn 
from  the  philosophers  and  indeed  from  \'irgil 
himself  in  the  fourth  Eclogue;  kindly,  because, 
allhougli  we  shall  perceive  a. great  resemblance 
between  Limbo  and  Elysium,  yet  shall  we  find  the 
former  more  placidly  at  ractive;  since  the  boisterous 
introduction  of  steeds  and  chariots  gives  way  to  the 
purer  and  spiritualizing  imagery  of  Christi.inity . 
Should  it  be  objected,  that  the  Aeneid  is  a poetic 
fiction,  but  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Pa- 
ganism elevated  some  of  its  votaries,  under  the  title 
of  Demi  gods,  to  a |)rirticipation  of  celestial  bliss,  (as 
Romulus  or  Scipio  forexample)  it  might  beanswer- 
ed  that  also  Dante  is  writing  poetry;  w'ere  it  not 
that,  in  truth,  he  disclaims  any  such  excuse,  and 
prefers  to  every  other  glory  that  of  displaying  the 
characteristic  charity  of  his  faith  . Therefore  he 
too  ( probably  for  the  sake  of  the  principle,  rather 
than  merely  to  honor  those  individuals  ) makes 
exceptions  in  favour  of  a few  distinguished  Pagans: 

(f)  De  Civil.  Dri-  Lib.  xk. 

(a)  Romans,  x.  7. 
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80  that,  if  he  now  leaves  Virgil  in  Limbo,  we  shall 
find  him,  as  he  advances,  enlarging  at  every  step 
the  horizon  of  benevolence ; not  so  much  by  the 
ardour  of  his  fancy,  as  by  a mixture  of  prudence 
and  learning,  qualities  that  make  him  he  looked 
upon  by  the  Roman  Church  as  one  of  its  most 
venerable  theologians,  and  indeed  sometimes  be 
designated  by  the  title,  not  of  a {>oet,  hut  of  a 
most  divine  theologian,  as  I remarked  in  my  com- 
ment on  the  preceding  Canto  (>);  whence  he  shall 
at  last  present  us  with  Trajan  among  the  saints, 
(without  violating  the  doctrine  of  Catholicism,  as 
shall  be  elucidated)  and  with  Cato  on  his  way  thi- 
ther, in  Purgatory;  him  of  whom  it  hath  also 
been  written  in  the  Convito,  ’Sacred,  holy,  bosom 
of  Cato!  who  shall  presume  to  speak  of  thee?  For 
me,  I know  no  eulogy  befitting  thee,  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present,  when  I am  precluded  from  being 
diffuse,  except  that  of  S.  Jerome  on  S.  Paul  in  his 
preface  to  the  Bible,  the  eulogy  of  silence  (*).’ 

’Our  calm  suspended  being’ color  che  son 

sospesi is  borrowed  seemingly  from  the  Mo- 

hammedan doctors,  who,  having  a limbo  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Catholics,  call  it  a al  Araf , 
a word  derived  from  the  verb  arafa , which  si- 
gnifies properly  to  separate  or  raise  (*);  » so  that 
al  Ar^fmeatis  a place  suspended  between  Paradise 


(0  P-64. 

(»)  p.  i5J. 

(1)  Sair  p.  iftS. 
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and  the  Hell-of-the'damned:  and  that  conveys  a 
just  idea  of  this  Limho,  which,  we  shall  find,  may 

be  termed  suspended  in  three  several  senses as 

being  a counter  poise  between  joy  and  sorrow;  as 
having  held  the  Patriarchs  in  a state  of  suspense; 
and  as  over  hanging  the  infernal  abyss . That  to 
this  Limbo  Saints  and  Angels  (0  make  frequent 
visits,  was  once  an  opinion  of  the  Franciscan  friars, 
and  is  so  still,!  suppose;  so  that  Dante , in  making 
’a  gentle  fair' descend  thither  from  Paradise,  did 
nothing  theologically  irregular. 

/.  — LT. 

The  Original  is  la  Stella  'the  star  : which  is  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  who  named  the  sun, 
£^pov,the  star  by  excellence;  a mode  of  expression 
followed  by  Boetius  in  latin  , for  he  calls  the  sun 
simply  sidus  (*),  and  by  Dante  in  Italian,  not  only 
on  the  present  occasion  , but  also  in  one  of  his 
Canzoni  (*). 

Os  olhos  com  que  o sol  escurecia 
’'I'hose  eyes  at  which  the  sun  grew  dim’ 

wrote  Camoes(t);  but,  long  before  him,  an- 
other Portugese  (Bernardes)  had  transplanted  from 


(t)  Siirpi.  Storia  del  Con.  Trid.  ].  ».  p.  t65. 
(i)  V'rl  cur  hcftpcrUK  Sidus  in  uodu 
Casurum  rotulo  surgat  ab  ortu. 

De  Consol  I.  x.  cap.  a. 

(3)  La  bella  strlla.  Rime.  p.  aoo. 

(4)  Sooetto.  X.1XXXIX. 
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Dante’s  Italian  this  hyperbole  of  eyes  outshining 
the  sun  

A lux  que  fax  o Sol  escurecerse(*) 

’The  light  that  makes  the  sun  grow  dim.’ 

iC LIX. 

In  the  text  there  is,  between  the  oldest  editions , 
a petty  disagreement  not  worth  a translator's  atten- 
tion; since,  be  the  true  reading  moto,  or  mondo, 

the  signification  is,  iir substance,  the  same 

the  roll  of  the  world,  or  the  rolling  world.  I would 
however  venture  to  propose  the  insertion  of  a 
comma  after  moto,  or  mondo ; by  which  mean.s 
quanto'l  moto  or  mondo,  being  included  between 
two. commas,  as  in  a parenthesis,  ceases  to  govern 
lontana;  which  therefore,  ceasing  to  be  a very 
dubious  kind  of  verb , resumes  its  usual  title  of 
adjective  and  agrees  in  case,  gender  and  number 
with  fama 

Di  cui  la  fama  ancor  nel  mondo  dura 

E durera,  quanto  '1  moto,  lontana; 

mondo. 

That  is,  di  cui  la  lontana  fama  dura  ancor  ncl 
mondo  e diirerk,  quanto  il  moto,  o il  mondo: 
’whose  distant  fame  still  lasts  in  the  world , and 
shall,  as  long  as  motion,  or  the  world  itself.’  Lon- 
tana is  an  epithet  quite  naturally  given  to  fama, 

(i)  Rimii.  Son.  sxni 
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'distant  or  wide-s^jread  fame'.  As  tUe  lines  are  at 
present  stopped  

Di  cui  lu  Innui  aiicur  nel  inondo  dura 

E durera,  quanto  1 iiioto  luntana: 

inondo 

lontana  is  explained  to  be  a verb  neuter  put  for 
si  lontana, and  in  the  Vocabolario  is  declared  syno- 
nimous  with  si  stende  in  lungo;  whereupon  it  is 

generally  construed  ’wliose  fame  shall  last 

as  long,  as  motion  or  the  world  shall  continue  mo- 
ving itself  to  a distance.’  But  this  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  furnish  clear  ideas.  Since  the  spheres 

move  in  a circle,  as  Dante  says, gira  un  cor- 

po why  should  they  be  ilescribed  as  going  from 

us  to  a distance,  rather  than  as  coming  to  us?  Then 
I do  nut  think  it  happy,  to  make  Dante  here  use 
as  a verb  neuter  lontanare,  which  I find  him  eve- 
ry where  else  using  either  as  active  or  reflective , 
like  the  rest  of  Italians.  Indeed  the  Academicians 
cite  no  other  authority  than.this  very  verse  for  the 
employment  of  that  verb  in  a neutral  sense . Then, 
even  were  the  interpretation  not  loose, yet  it  would 
.seem  to  me  an  easier  matter  to  insert  a comma , 
( if  one  he  indeed  nece.ssary  to  my  proposal  of 
considering  lontana  as  a simple  adjective)  than  to 
have  recourse  to  a kind  of  grammatical  licence, 
or  to  at  least  a novelty,  by  making  lontana  be  con- 
sidered as  the  third  person  singular  of  a verb 
neuter.  I,  however,  am  almuA  afraid  of  suggesting 
even  this  trifle  in  a text  so  often  revised  by  the 
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learned : were  it  a matter  of  consequence,!  should 

not,  certainly,  have  any  such  presumption sed 

haec  nos  cognovimus  esse  nihil- 

L, txx. 

Some  moderns  have  exerted  their  ingenuity  in 
endeavouring  to  prove  Beatrice  entirely  a creation 
of  fancy;  as  if  it  were  an  enhancement,  both  of 
the  poet’s  merit,  and  of  his  theme,  to  consider 
her  as  having  no  connection  whatever  with  morta- 
lity. But  in  this  they  are  at  variance,  if  not  with 
taste  and  nature  , at  least  with  historical  matter  of 
fact ; for  not  only  Dante  himself  tells  us  in  various 
passages  what  she  truly  was,  and  where  she  was 
horn, and  when  and  how  she  died,  but  his  ancient 
commentators  agree  in  their  account  of  her  name 
and  family.  Thus  writes  one  of  them:  ’As  to  Bea- 
trice, you  must  know  that  in  truth  she  was  a Flo- 
rentine lady,  to  whom  Dante  in  his  youth  was 
greatly  attached,  and  for  whom  he  composed  many 
moral  songs  and  sonnets.  The  girl  was  daughter 
of  a well  known  nobleman,  Folcho  Portinari,  and 
wife  of  Messer  Simon  de’  Bardi ; . . . . hut  in  this 
poem  you  are  to  understand  her  as  personifying 
sacred  theology  (‘X’ But  Dante  wrote  prose  for 

(j)  Cbi  fosse  Beatrice  k da  aapere,  che  nella  reriti  quests  fu  nna 
donna  di  Firenze,  la  quale  Dante  ain6  con  grande  affectione  et  fece 
per  lei  roolte  cose  in  riisa,  canzoni  morali  et  ballate . qnesta  gio> 
▼ane  figlioola  di  Folcho  Portinari  e moglie  dt  Messer  Simone  de’Bar* 
di ; . . . ma  intende  per  qdlsta  Beatrice  la  Mnta  teologia . 

Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  Cod.  1016. 
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her  as  well  as  rhyme;  and  the  history,  he  has  left 
us  of  his  strangely  pure  and  exalted  courtship  and 
of  her  decease,  is  (with  the  exception  of  verses  in- 
terspersed here  and  there)  in  prose  burning  with 
the  very  essence  of  love,  and,  at  last,  melting  with 
the  lenderest  sorrow.  It  is  indeed  an  enchanting 
volume,  and  discovers  that  intense  glow  of  refin- 
ed passion , which  Rousseau  alone  has  sometimes 
equalled,  when  it  may  be  with  fullest  justice  said  of 
him  that 

with  ethereal  tlame 
Kindled  he  was(>). 

But  alas!  the  Genevese  experienced  only  the  light- 
ning of  a disordered  brain  that  blasted  him ; his 
heart  remained  unvisited  by  any  holy  warmth; 
and  even  his  most  spiritual  creations  are  such,  as 
morality  cannot  avoid  censuring  . Not  so  Dante  : 
whose  affections  were  at  first  engaged  naturally  by 
a fellow-creature;  and,  when  death  rendered  the 
object  of  them  ideal,  it  only  gave  a loftier  elevation 
to  both  his  heart  and  genius;  .nor  did  his  pen 
transgress  his  own  precept,  that, ’a  Gentleman 
should  never  use  an  expression  improper  for  a 

female  to  hear il  pudico  e nobile  uomo  mai 

non  parla  sicche  a una  donna  non  fossero  oneste 
le  sue  parole  (').  In  the  composition  alluded  to 
above,  (the  Vita  Nuova)  he,  more  than  once, 
enters  into  details  both  as  to  the  person  and  dress 

(i)  Child.  Harold.  Canto  iii.  * 

(:>)  Con  Tito . |).  199. 
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of  Beatrice ’she  was  of  a sanguine  complexion , 

and  wore  a girdle  and  such  other  ornaments  as 
became  a girl  of  her  tender  age(0:’and  he  tells  us 
they  were  both  in  their  ninth  year,  she  just  com- 
mencing her's  and  he  closing  his,  when  brst  they 

met dal  principio  del  suo  nono  anno  apparre 

a me,  ed  io  la  vidi  quasi  al  fine  del  mio an 

event  which,  according  to  Benvenuto  of  Imola, 
took  place  at  a ball  given  by  her  father  on  a May- 
day;  to  which  the  little  Dante  accompanied  his 

parents puerulus  ix.  annorum  ibi  vidit  a ca- 

su,  inter  alias  puelliilas , puellulam  cui  nomen 
erat  Beatrix  astatis  vin.  annorum , mirae  pulchri* 
tudinis,  quae  subito  intravit  cor  ejus  , ita  quod 
nunquam  postea  recessit  ab  eo  donee  ilia  vixit  (*). 
’After  that’  (continues  the  young  author  of  the 
Vita  nuova ) ’I  had  several  casual  glimpses  of  the 
juvenile  angel,  but  at  a distance;  so  that  1 had  ne- 
ver yet  been  blessed  with  the  music  of  her  voice ; 
when,  one  evening,  (it  was  the  very  last  of  my 
ninth  year)  1 observed  the  glorious  creature,  who 
indeed,  as  Homer  represents  Helen,  seemed,  not  so 
much  the  offspring  of  any  mortal,  as  of  a God, come 
out  to  take  a walk  in  company  with  two  elderly  la- 
dies. Her  dress  1 remember  was  white.  Passing  along 
the  street,  her  eyes  happened  to  fall  upon  me  in 
the  corner  where  I stood  gazing  and  trembling  vio- 

(1)  Got*,  rd  oroau , alU  guiu  che  alia  aua  gioraniaaima  eti  ai 
convenia . p.  i. 

(a)  Com.  ap.  Mur.  Autiq.  Ital.  t.  i. 
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lently;  when,  with  that  ineffable  courtesy,  which 
has  already  obtained  its  unfading  recoin{)ense  in 
Paradise,  she  condescended  to  make  me  a curtsy , 
and  to  address  me  in  a few  words  of  so  much  vir- 
tue and  kindness,  that  they  transported  me,  as  it 
were , to  the  extreme  of  rapture . Nothing  can 
efface  that  moment  from  my  memory;  it  was  pre- 
cisely nine  o’clock.  That,  as  I have  said,  being  the 
first  time  I caught  her  dulcet  accents,  there  came 
over  me  such  a sensation  of  sweetness,  that,  ine- 
briated with  pleasure,  1 retired  from  the  crowd  in- 
to my  little,  lonely  room  ; and  shut  myself  up 
in  order  to  muse  at  my  leisure  upon  one  so  cour- 
teous and  beautiful.  Ere  long,  1 experienced  a 
slight  slumber  attended  by  a strange  dream  . 
Methought  there  entered  the  chambera  flame-tin- 
ged cloud , and  , within  it,  stood  a personage  on 
whom , albeit  his  aspect  was  terrible , I could  not 
avoid  gazing  steadfastly.  It  was  a marvel  bow  daz- 
zling he  seemed  with  joy : and  several  words  did 
he  utter  in  latin,  of  which  I only  comprehended 
these.  Behold  thy  Lord!  In  his  arms  appeared  a 
form  sleeping , and  naked , with  the  exception  of 
alight  crimson  drapery,  in  which  it  was  wrapt  up: 
and  looking  on  it  with  attention,  I at  length  recog- 
nised the  lady  of  my  soul,  her  who  had  deigned 
to  salute  me  that  evening.  Then  he  who  bore  her 
seemed,  in  one  hand,  to  hold  something  all  on 
fire;  and  turning  to  me  pronounced  again  in  latin 
see  thy  heart!  After  some  pause  he  app.arcutly 
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awoke  her  who  slept ; and  endeavoured  with  much 
art  to  persuade  her  to  eat  of  that  w hich  burned 
in  bis  hand ; so  at  last  she  began  the  eating  of  it, 
though  as  if  doubtiiigly . But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  lordly  figure,  who  had  been  so  brillant 
and  festive,  dissolved  in  a flood  of  tears, and,  weep- 
ing bitterly , folded  up  that  lady  again  in  his  arms 
and  appeared  to  fly  aw'ay  aloft  with  her  to  heaven; 

leaving  me  in  such  a fit  of  anguish  that  I awoke.’ 

Upon  this  he  composed  a sonnet,  which  is  really 
very  pretty,  and,  considering  it  was  the  production 
of  a mere  child,  astonishingly  so:  its  last  lines 
are  these 

Allegro  mi  sembrava  Amor,  tenemlo 
Mio  core  in  mano,  e nelle  hraecia  avea 
Madonna,  involta  in  un  drappo  dormendo. 

Poi  la  svegliava,  e d’esto  core  ardendo 
Lei  paventosa  uniilmente  paseea; 

Appresso  gir  lo  ne  vedea  piangendo. 

It  was  (as  I have  said)  immediately  published , 
though  without  a name ; so  that , it  is  certain  , 
we  have  it  in  its  original  slate  free  of  any  subse- 
quent correction.  The  author’s  own  account  of 

the  affair  is: ’many  replied  to  my  anonymous 

verses  in  various  ways,  and,  amongst  them,  he 
whom  I always  designate  as  my  first  friend.  His 
reply  was  also  a sonnet  beginning  Vedesti  al  mio 
parere  ec.  and  it  was  indeed  upon  this  occasion 
that  the  friendship  between  ns  originated;  for  he 
came  and  sought  my  acquaintance,  as  soon  a.s  he 
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knew  it  wns  with  me  he  corresponded.’  The  son-' 
net  just  referred  to  is  printed  as  the  twentieth  in 
the  works  (■)  of  Guido  Cavalcanti,  a Florentine 
chieftain  of  prime  rank,  both  as  to  birth  and  for- 
tune and  talents , and  who  then  stood  in  fine 
almost  without  a rival,  whether  in  poetry,  philo- 
sophy, or  politics.  He  was  besides,  at  the  least, 
thirty  years  of  age;  for  he  is  known  to  have  been 
married  a few  months  after  our  author’s  birth;  so 
that  their  romantic  and  steady  attachment  is 
nearly  equally  honorable  to  them  both;  to  the  boy 
who  deserved  it,  and  to  the  man  who  delighted  to 
do  homage  to  the  genius  of  a boy:  for  perhaps 
genius  itself  is  not  rarer  than  such  perfect  candour 
and  disinterestedness . 

I am  aware,  that  there  have  been  several  wbo 
j)rodiiced  tolerable  poetry  very  young:  and  that 

the  old  proverb nascitur  poela,  orator  fit 

has  more  truth  in  it  than  seems  fashionable  to  be 
avowed . A life  of  study , and  opportunities  to 
traverse  a wide  field  of  observation  are  requisite 
to  form  3l  great  poet  certainly:  but  the  faculty  pe- 
culiarly poetic  exists  probably  in  the  cradle,  or 
never.  The  seed  may  be  long  latent,  for  nume- 
rous are  the  causes,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  that 
may  choke  it : hut  where  nature  herself  has  not 
.sown  the  seeds  of  poetry,  no  care  and  culture  can 
produce  it.  Something  better  perhaps  than  poetry 


(l)  Rime  p.  ii. 
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m.'iy  be  so  produced,  but  yet  not  poetry  . Richness 
of  fancy,  inexhaustible  stores  of  knowledge , the 
utmost  promptness  of  combination  and  entire 
dominion  over  his  language  did  not  make  a poet 
of  Mr.  Burke;  nor  of  a still  greater  man,  Cicero. 
Where  the  tendency  to  become  one  exists,  it  is 
likely  , that  it  developes  itself  early  ; or  that,  if 
it  does  not,  there  is  some  casual  impediment 
preventing  it . A poet  born  is , it  may  be  sup- 
posed, inclined,  like  Ovid, ’to  lisp  in  numbers’ as 
fast  as  be  acquires  ideas  and  words.  Words  are  of 
quicker  growth  than  is  often  imagined;  to  prove 
which,  it  is  enough  to  instance  Tasso,  who  never 
possessed  his  language  better  than  in  his  early 
boyhood  and  when  he  wrote  his  Aminta,  or  Mr. 
Pope,  who  was  never  more  master  of  English  or 
more  melodious  and  correct  as  a versifier  than  in 
his  Windsor-forest : besides ,- were  it  otherwise, 
yet  that  simple  phraseology,  (adapted  even  to  the 
sublirnest  conceptions  of  the  mu.se,  as  Homer  and 
Shakespere  show  ) which  is  attained  by  every 
child, suffices  to  clothe  simple  thoughts;  and  some 
of  the  prettiest  verses  extant  contain  nothing  else. 
As  to  ideas,  though  they  can  be  but  few  at  a very 
juvenile  period,  yet  a few  do  for  a short  poem; 
and  may  be  even  more  vivid  then  , because  novel. 
Some  of  the  earliest  may  spring  from  keen  relish 
for  beauty:  at  least,  objects  that  strike  chiefly  by 
their  exterior  may  strike  most  forcibly  on  first 
sight;  and  how  many  such  beautiful  objects  are 
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lV»  be  seen  as  soon  as  we  open  our  eyes,  the  fields, 
birds,  airetc.l  Amongst  them  surely  maybe  ranked 
high  a singularly  gifted  human  form;  and  it  may 
create  love  and  veneration,  long  previous  to  the 
[xissibility  of  any  sexual  desire.  A perception  of 
moral  beauties,  which  act  not  immediately  upon 
the  outward  senses,  is  less  easily  gained,  and  can  be 
but  the  result  of  frequent  reflection  or  of  informati- 
on reaped  from  men  or  books:  yet  even  this  shows 
itself  prematurely,  as  in  the  instance  of  Pope’s 
ode  to  solitude,  a solemn  disclosure  of  feelings 
more  recondite  far  than  Dante's  attachment  to 
Beatrice.  This  is  sufficiently  accordant  with  the 
jocund  buoyancy  of  childhood  and  the  fervid  ima- 
gination of  a nascent  minstrell:  but  that  exhibits 
a melancholy  unnatural  at  such  an  age,  unless  we 
attribute  it,  in  some  measure,  to  bad  health  and 
redundant  timidity.  Nut  that  I mean  to  put  the 
two  writers  on  a parallel ; our  countryman  was 
considerably  less  young;  yet  was  he  enough  so  to 
justify  my  believing,  that  his  performance  reveal- 
ed greater  powers  than  he  afterwards  exerted  , 
when,  with  almost  a single  exception,  he  was 
unfortunately  induced  to  give  up  poetry  for  cri- 
ticism and  originality  for  translation.  Yet  in  spite 
of  every  exemple  that  can  be  cited,  as  a deduction 
from  our  amazement , this  sonnet  and  passion 
of  Dante  at  nine  years  of  age  must  be  classed 
among  curious  natural  phenomena  ; and  Gingue- 
n^’s  mode  of  accounting  for  the  matter  is  quite 
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inadmissable il  prit  pou%eIle  un  de  ces  gouls 

d'enfance  que  1’  habitude  de  se  voir  change  suuvent 
en  passions  (0;  for  it  is  manifest  from  the  book  we 
are  considering , that  he  never  enjoyed  her  society 
habitually,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  rarely  an 
occasion  of  seeing  her  and  still  more  rarely  one  of 
speaking  to  her.  He  thus  describes  his  feelings  in 
her  presence:  ’on  every  occasion  that  I beheld  her 
and  expected  she  would  notice  me  by  a word  or 
curtsy  in  passing  by,  I experienced  a sensation 
of  inexpressible  benevolence.  1 had  no  longer  an 
enemy  in  the  world;  and  such  a flame  of  charity 
consumed  me,  that  1 could  not  but  have  pardoned 
whomever  had  given  roe  any  offence.  Whosoever 
had  asked  me  any  favour  upon  earth,  I could  not 
have  denied  hin;  but  would  have  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  with  a heart  glowing  with  good- will 
and  a cheek  flushed  w ith  humility.  When  I perceiv- 
ed her  about  to  salute  me,  methoiight,  I fell  a spirit 
of  love  run  tingling  along  my  member,  mount- 
ing up  to  my  eyes;  whence,  after  destroying  every 
other  sensitive  faculty,  it  seemed  to  chase  away 
even  my  enfeebled  vi.sual  powers,  as  if  it  sent  them 
forth  to  do  homage  to  their  sovereign  lady;  so  that 
nothing  remained  there  but  the  pure  spirit  of  Love 
himself ; and  any  one,  who  wished  to  see  the  God, 
would  have  only  had  to  look  upon  the  tremour  of 
my  pupils  at  that  moment . Kut  when  she  was 


( i)  Hitt.  Lift,  d*  lulie  . toI.  i.  p.  440. 
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actually  addressing  m«,  not  even  Love,  who  stood 
as  umpire  between  us,  could  shelter  me  from  a 
flood  of  intolerable  beatitude,  of  irresistible  sweet- 
ness , which , streaming  impetuously  from  her , 
did  so  entirely  overcome  my  physical  strength , 
that  my  body  was  often  observed  to  stagger  , as  if 
deprived  of  life.  In  flne  it  was  most  apparent,  that 
in  her  was  centered  my  whole  happiness ; and 
that,  that  happiness  overwhelmed  me  and  was 
frequently  superior  to  my  capacity  of  endurance.’ 
On  one  of  those  occasions  he  wrote  a sonnet,  which 
I shall  transcribe : because , although  composed  so 
many  hundred  years  ago , it  partakes  nothing  of 
the  darkness  which  time  has  unavoidably  cast  upon 
much  of  Dante’s  construction,  nor  a single  anti- 
quated word;  but  has  indeed  as  fresh  an  air,  as 
though  it  were  culled  yesterday,  if  we  merely  except 
vestuta  ioTvestita  in  the  sixth  line  and  in  the  eighth 
understand  an  indefinite  article  before  miracol , 
as  a mostrare  un  miracolo : because  Petrarch  evi- 
dently imitated  it,  when  he  wrote  best;  and  would 
.sometimes  have  written  better , if  he  had  kept 
closer  to  his  model:  because  it  shows,  what  is 
overlooked  in  general,  that  not  only  Italy's  nar- 
rative, but  also  its  lyric  poetry  is  to  consider  Dan- 
te as  its  true  founder;  and  that,  if  he  could  not 
cultivate  the  latter  at  great  length,  he  at  least  pro- 
duced an  example  worthy  of  the  rivalship  of  pos- 
terity: and,  in  short,  because  1 am  unacquainted 
with  any  Oner  specimen  of  the  short  poem,  which 
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Italian  scholars  pronounce  to  be  of  more  difficult 
execution  than  atiy  other. 

’So  gentle,  so  pure  and  noble  is  the  aspect  of 
the  I.ady  of  my  heart,  while  she  maketh  a salute, 
that  not  a tongue  but  trembling  becometh  hushed, 
and  there  are  no  eyes  which  have  the  boldness  to 
fix  her  with  their  gaze ; clad  with  honor  and  mo- 
desty, she  departeth  hearing  whispers  in  her  enco- 
mium; and  seemeth  a creature  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth,  to  prove  there  is  such  a thing  as 
a miracle.  Such  kindness  doth  she  breathe  when 
one  looketh  on  her  , that  it  sendeth  through  the 
c}'es  to  the  heart  a sweetness  incomprehensible  to 
all  but  him  alone  who  doth  feel  it : and  it  seemeth, 
as  if  there  fluttered  along  her  lip  a tender  spirit 
replete  with  love,  which  is  unceasingly  saying  to 
the  soul , sigh’. 

Tanto  gentile  e tanto  onesta  pare 

La  Donna  inia,  quand’ella  altrui  saluta ; 
Ch’ogni  lingua- divien , tremando,  muta  ; 

E gli  occhi  non  T ardiscon  di  guardare . 

Ella  sen  va,  tentendosi  laudare 
Uniilemente  d'onesta  vestuta: 

£ par , che  sia  una  cosa  venuta 
Di  cielo  in  terra  , a miracol  inostrare. 

Mostrasi  si  piacente  a chi  la  mira 

Che  d4  per  gli  occhi  una  dolcezza  at  core, 

Che ’utender  non  la  pii6,  chi  non  la  pruova; 

£ par , che  dalle  sue  lahbia  si  muova 
Un  spirito  soare  pien  d'  amore 
Che  yk  dicendo  all'  anima : sospira. 
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Her  father’s  death,  with  bis  virtues  and  popu- 
larity, is  noticed, il  suo  padre  che  fu  cre- 

duto  ( e vero  e ) buono  in  alto  grado  and  the 

date  evidently  assigned  to  it  agrees  witli  the  in- 
scription not  long  since  discovered  on  his  tomb- 
stone, 1389.  it  was  then  the  custom,  in  Florence 
to  have  lai^e  funereal  meetings  in  the  house  of 
the  deceased,  whose  next  relation  attended  there 
to  receive  condolence. This,  I suppose,  was  once 
the  general  fashion  throughout  Europe  ; since 
I have  found  it  still  established  in  all  its  primitive 

rigour  in  Portugal, the  country  to  which  many 

usages  of  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  retreated 
for  final  refuge.  This  is  a very  dreary  one  : and 
probably  even  still  more  annoying  to  those  who 
are  oppressed  with  real  grief,  than  to  those  whom 
decency  obliges  to  feign  it.  Every  evening,  for  an 
entire  month  of  i8i4,  a young  and  handsome 
widow  of  Oporto  presided  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
long  room,  with  a single,  small , veiled  lamp  on  a 
table  before  her;  while  downward  from  her  arm- 
chair extended  two  parallel  rows  of  seats  for  the 
company.  These,  both  on  entering  and  retiring, 
made  a silent  bow ; nor  spoke  a syllable  during 
the  visits.  The  ladies  occupied  the  chairs  on  the 
right,  the  gentlemen , those  on  the  left.  All  were 
in  deep  mourning,  as  well  as  the  fair  mistress  , 
who  occasionally  applied  a handkerchief  to  her 
eyes;  although  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  her 
sincerity.  RiK  melancholy  above  description  was 
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another  mourning  scene  of  which  1 was  a witness 

in  the  same  city a mother  bereft  of  her  only 

son . She  was  an  Englishwoman  married  to  a Por- 
tugese: yet  was  she  obliged  to  undergo  that  cruel 
ceremony , although  her  husband  had  conside- 
rately sought  to  avoid  it,  by  conveying  her  imme- 
diately to  the  country  and  remaining  there  for 
above  six  months.  On  the  very  evening  follow- 
ing her  return,  carriages  assembling  at  her  door, 
she  was  necessitated  to  conform  to  the  custom 
and  have  her  sorrows  intruded  on  and  anew  work- 
ed up  by  that  funeral  pomp  for  thirty  successive 
. nights  ; while  , such  was  the  shattered  stale  of 
her  nerves  , that  it  was  surprising  she  did  not 
fall  a victim  to  her  repeated  struggles  with  that 
frenzy  of  affliction,  which  it  is  horrible  to  feel, 
but  still  more  horrible  to  endeavour  to  control , 
as  she  was  forced  to  do.  Thus  convulsed  with  true 
grief,  or  rather  with  a heart  bleeding  even , if 
possible,  still  more  poignantly, because  more  fresh- 
ly, than  that  distracted  mother’s,  Beatrice  is  des- 
cribed as  exhibiting  a picture  of  consummate 
wofulness . There  was  this  difference  from  the 
Portugese,  that  the  two  sexes  seem  to  have  occupi- 
ed separate  apartments ; her  brother  acting  as  chief 
mourner  in  one,  and  she  in  the  other.  Hence  Dan- 
te could  not  see  her:  but,  taking  bis  seat  close  to 
a door  by  which  the  female  visitors  passed  in  and 
out,  he  hearkened  with  eagerness  to  their  remarks. 
'Which  of  us  ought  ever  again  smile  after  be- 
lt 
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holding  such  affliction?’,  asked  one:  ’indeed  it  is 
enoiigli  to  make  one  die  with  pity’,  replied  her 
companion.  On  this,  he  too  burst  into  tears, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands  to  hide  them : and 
his  desire  to  betake  himself  to  some  secluded  spot, 
where  hc  could  let  them  flow  without  impropriety, 
conflicted  with  that  of  remaining  where  he  was,  in 
order  to  have  momentary  news  of  her.  There  he 
continued;  but,  unable  to  prevent  his  emotion 
from  being  observed  , he  at  last  caught  whispers 

of  which  he  himself  was  the  subject: .’poor 

young  lad ! how  changed ! he  no  longer  appears 
the  same  person’.  In  fact  he  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
severe  illness  caused  by  distress  of  mind.  During 
the  worst  paroxysm  of  the  fever  on  the  ninth  day, 
(a  number  strangely  connected  with  his  joys  and 
sorrows)  while  reflecting  on  the  extreme  fragility 
of  liumari  life,  the  thought  for  the  first  time  came 
across  him  that  even  the  sweet  Beatrice  must  one 

day  die di  necessity  conviene  che  anche  la 

gentilissima  alcuna  volta  si  muoja.This  threw  his 
frame  into  new  disorder,  and  he  fell  into  a terri- 
fying delirium;  the  earth  appearing  to  shake,  the 
sun  to  be  discoloured  and  the  stars  to  shed  tears; 
while  a crowd  of  hagg.ard  women  seemed  yell- 
ing   ’thou  shalt  die!  thou  art  already  dead!’ 

Then  he  thought  one  of  his  friends  approached 

and  said  low  and  mournfully ’hast  thou  not 

heard  it?  thine  admirable  lady  is  no  more!’  He 
instantly  broke  forth  into  an  agony  of  tears,  (real 
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tears  and  not  imaginary  like  that  wliich  caused 
tliein  ) and,  gazing  on  high,  lie  fancied  he  beheld 
a multitude  of  angels  returning  up  towards  heaven, 
preceded  by  a thin,  milkwhite  cloud  and  singing 
hosanna  to  God.  Then  did  his  conscious  heart  tell 

him  ( his  heart  ever  full  of  so  much  love ov’e 

tanto  amore)’alas!  it  is  but  too  certain,  our  lady 
is  dead’.  Hereupon  the  scene  shifted ; and  he  seem- 
ed to  be  visiting  her  corse;  when  so  potent  became 

that  delirious,  erroneous  phanta.sy, la  erronea 

fantasia that  he  thought  he  saw  damsels  cover- 

ing it  with  a white  veil,  and,  drawing  near,  ho  * 
recognized  its  wonted  air  of  humility  011  its  face, 
which  moreover  appeared  to  assure  him  that  its 
soul  was  already  ascended  to  eternal  peace.  His 
voice  then  raised  itself,  and  sobbing  bitterly  he 
ejaculated  repeated  invocations  to  Death  and  Bea- 
trice : so  that  his  nurse-tenders , attributing  his 
cries  to  the  violence  of  distemper , began  to  cry 
also  from  their  apprehension  that  he  was  expiring. 
Returning  to  his  senses,  he  was  grievously  a- 

sharaed mivergognai  molto:  but,  when  aske<l 

what  it  was  had  frightened  him , he  took  courage 
flattering  himself  the  secret  of  his  heart  had  not 
been  divulged ; and  that , though  his  words  had 
been  overheard,  they  were  not  understood.  He 
recovered  : and  there  is  recorded  one  more  inter- 
view between  him  and  his  lady,  in  presence  of  the 
wife  of  his  dear  Guido  Cavalcanti.  On  the  subject 
of  Beatrice's  marriage , he  is  cotnplelely  sileut;  and 
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from  some  of  liis  expressions  it  lias  even  been  at- 
tempted to  prove  she  died  a maid.  But  Boccaccio’s 
testimony  to  the  contrary  is  absolute  ; and  to  di- 
spute it  were  very  bold.  He  may,  it  is  true,  occa- 
sionally add  a little  colouring  to  his  sketches ; but 
when  he  states  a thing  as  simple  matter  of  fact, 
I cannot  imagine  how  any  one  can  be  arrogant 
enough  to  dispute  it,  unless  he  can  produce  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  impossihility  of  its  being  true. 
So  far  from  that  being  the  case  at  present , his 
assertion  is  confirmed  by  other  contemporary 
witnesses.  We  must  therefore  believe  that  she  was 
a w'ife,at  least  a short  while  before  her  death;  and 
pardon  her  unfortunate  admirer  for  .saying  no- 
thing about  it.  The  ravings  of  his  fever  were  omi- 
nous and  preceded  her  demise  by  only  about  four 
or  five  months  at  most.  ’This  took  place’  (he  says, 
with  the  all-punctilious  minuteness  of  a spirit- 
stricken  mourner)  ’at  seven  o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  ninth  of  June;  which  month’(adds  he  with 
the  superstition  often  generated  by  profound  me- 
lancholy ) ’is  the  ninth  of  the  twelve,  according 
to  the  mode  of  reckoning  in  Syria  : so  that  it  is 
clear  that  this  heavenly  number,  nine,  had  always 
a favourable  infiuence  on  her  destiny;  and  now  in 
the  end  it  conveyed  her  to  Paradise’.  It  was  in  the 
year  ta^o,  writes  Boccaccio  ; and  the  same  is  im- 
plied in  Purgatory,  Canto  xxxn;  but  the  way  of  re- 
gistering it  in  the  Vita  Nnova  is  studied,  in  order 
to  introdnce  another  sorrowful  and  indeed  fau- 
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tastic,  though  Ciceroiiiau  instance  of  the  influen* 
tial  nine:  'it  was  in  that  year  of  the  thirteenth 
century  when  the  perfect  number  was  completed 
nine  times’.  The  perfect  number  is  ie,asMacrobius 
informs  us(‘);  hence  10X9=90, and  90-1-1300=1390. 
She  had  then  just  entered  her  twenty-fifth  year. 
To  dwell  on  our  poet’s  distress  were  nearly  super- 
fluous . Indeed  the  chief  production  in  which  he 
i-evealed  it  is  no  longer  extant,  or  at  least  not 
known  to  be  so : it  was  in  latin , ’addressed  to  the 
Princes  of  the  land’,  and  opening  with  the  lamen- 
tation of  Jeremiah  , « How  doth  the  city  sit 

solitary!  how  is  she  become  as  a widow  (»)!  » 

a strain  of  elegy  well  adapted  to  the  subject,  be- 
cause, as  he  avers,  the  lovely  saint  was  wept  sadly 

not  by  him  alone,  but  by  every  Florentine la- 

crimando  nella  disolata  citt^.  Suffice  it  to  say,  his 
sorrow  was  of  the  severest  and  most  durable  in 
nature  : upon  the  anniversary  of  her  decease 
we  find  him  singing  her  dirge  in  accents  broken 
with  grief ’Oh!  noble-minded  creature,  it  is  now 

a year  since  thou  didst  mount  to  heaven’  

O nobile  intelletto! 

Oggi  fa  I'anno,  die  iiel  Ciel  salisti; 
an^,  bursting  into  tears  continually  as  if  his  eyes 
weke  made  for  no  other  purpose  , these  at  last 
acquired  a purple  rim  such  as  is  sometimes  pro- 

(1)  Decai  perrecltuimui  numerateat. 

rom.  in  Som.  tkip  I.  >.  cap.  S. 

(1)  Lamentationi  I.  1.  « 
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duced  by  violent  pain  — ^ per  lo  lungo  continuare 
del  pianto  dintorno  a loro  si  facea  un  culore  pur- 
pureo,  lo  quale  suole  apparire  per  alcuno  martire . 
This  continual  weeping,  indeed,  almost  degene- 
rated into  an  incurable  malady:  twenty  years  had 
elapsed,  when  a mere  thought  of  her  could  still 
produce  a magical  effect,  making  him  thrill  with 
the  potent  consciousness  of  former  love  (>) ; and 
scarcely  once  , during  full  thirty  years  that  he 
survived  her,  was  he  ever  known  to  smile  . 

She’s  gone ! our  Beatrice  is  gone 
To  heaven  amid  the  angel-kind; 

She  lives  in  that  high  realm  of  bliss 
And  leaves  you,  ladies,  all  behind! 

Tlie  Lord  enamoured  of  her  charms 
Has  called  her  for  his  own  delight ; 

And  deemed  this  lowly  world  of  ours 
Unworthy  of  a thing  so  bright  C>). 


(i)  D*  antico  amor  seati  la  grdn  potenu  . 

Purg.  Canto  aaav 

(a)  Ita  n*  ^ Beatrice  in  I'alto  eielo 

Nel  Reame  ore  git  Angeit  hanno  pace  , 

£ ata  con  loro , e voi , donne « ha  lasciate  : 


Che  maravigliar  Teterno  Sire; 
Sicch^  dolce  desire 

Logiunse, 

£ fella  di  quaggiuso  a s^  veuire: 
Perch^  v^dea  ch’eslo  vita  oojo&a 
Non  era  degna  di  si  genii  t cosa  . 

p3:. 
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In  one  place , he  blames  his  eyes  for  ever  ceasing 

to  weep  before  death mai , se  non  dopo  la  mor- 

te  , non  dovrebbero  le  vostre  lacrime  essere  rista- 
te:  and  in  another,  as  if  in  compassion  of  himself, 
* he  sings 

How  oft  mj  weeping  and  my  sighs 
My  ever-flowing,  bitter  brine 
Brought  pity’s  dew  to  other  eyes. 

You  saw  yourselves , O eyes  of  mine ! 

Some  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome  passing 
through  Florence,  ( the  city  where  sweet  ’Beatrice 

was  born  and  lived  and  died’ dove  nacque  e 

vivette  e mori)  he  was  struck  with  their  air  of  com- 
posure in  traversing  a spot,  which,  he  thought, 
ought  to  excite  agonizing  sensations  in  every 
bosom  , as  well  as  in  his  own  ; and  he  said  to 
himself : ’if  I could  but  speak  to  them , I should 
soon  set  them  weeping ; for  my  words  have  pow- 
er to  make  any  one  weep’ se  io  gli  potessi 

tenere  alquanto  io  pur  gli  farei  piangere,  che  io  gli 
direi  parole  le  quali  farebber  piangere  cbiunque 
le  intendesse  . In  short  his  relatives , perceiving 
that  not  even  time  conquered  his  grief,  engaged 
him  at  last  to  marry;  in  order  to  occupy  his  at- 
tention by  the  cares  of  domestic  life.  The  experi- 
ment  succeeded  . His  wife  seems  to  have  been  to 
him  a faithful  partner.  His  offspring  by  her  were 
numerous;  and  she  certainly  cherished  them  with 
exemplary  affection . As  to  her  having  been  a Xan- 
tippe,  chasing  all  domestic  peace  from  Dante's 
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household , nothing  of  the  kind  is  fairly  to  be 
drawn  either  from  Boccaccio  or  any  ancient  com- 
mentator. The  tales  to  her  disparagement  seem  to 
be  mere  , groundless , modern  reveries  ; little 
authentic  is  known  about  her,  but  that  little  is , we  * 
shall  find,  to  her  credit.  At  present  I shall  only  re- 
mark, that  this  matrimonial  tie  alleviated  his  sor- 
row; and  hallowed,  not  removed,  his  memory  of 
Beatrice.  His  love  for  her , having  indeed  been  pure 
and  virtuous , he  had  always  considered  it  as  holy 
and  often  described  it  as  an  incentive  to  goodness. 

So  her  name  became  henceforward  more  than  ever 
dedicated  to  his  various  muses;  and,  whether  in 
prose  or  poetry,  almost  every  thing  he  afterwards 
wrote  represents  her  as  the  source  of  all  his  best 
knowledge  and  the  object  of  all  his  most  fervent 
hopes.  But  strangely  organized  must  that  head  be, 
which  can  consider  her  as  no  more  than  a mysti- 
cal creation  of  the  writer  himself,  after  having  at- 
tended to  the  narrative  of  her  birth,  life  and  death 
thus  minuted  in  a diary  more  circumstantial  - 
than  almost  any  other  penned  by  a lover,  either 
before  or  since.  Many  however  have  called  in 
doubt  her  real  existence ; but  I persuade  myself 
they  had  not  carefully  perused  the  Vita  Nuova. 
Otherwise  1 should  feel  myself  in  a situation,  which 
never  is  pleasant , that  of  being  at  variance  with 
another  about  what  appears  to  me  a self-evident 
proposition . And  how  can  I think  it  to  be  less  ? 
Can  those  amatory  details  be  applied  to  a mere 
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fantastic  image,  without  the  grossest  perversion? 
What  biography  of  love  is  to  be  credited,  if  this  is 
not  ? I know  of  no  relation  of  the  kind  that  carries 
with  it  so  many  internal  marks  of  truth.  Were  the 
name  of  Beatrice  unrecorded  any  where  else,  her 
existence  and  her  story  are  sufficiently  made  known 
in  this  work . This  alone,  without  other  reference , 
{ although,  if  such  be  sought,  there  is  plenty  in  Boc- 
caccio and  the  ancient  commentators  ) is  enough 
to  make  me  consider  further  argument  as  quite 
superfluous.  There  are  points  which  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  argue;  if  one  believes  it  is  mid- 
night and  another  that  it  is  noon-day,  why  discu.ss 
their  difference?  Neither  can  be  convinced,  one 
must  bave  lost  his  eyesight  or  his  reason  or  both. 
I were  as  decidedly  at  issue  with  a person,  who 
could  read  the  Vita  nuova  and  still  doubt  as  to 
Beatrice’s  mortality.  That  book  had  ended  thus  : 
’I  bad  a vision  of  my  glorious  lady,  .such  as  she  ap- 
peared before  she  left  us , prima  che  si  partio 

da  noi and  she  seemed  clad  in  the  same  members 

of  the  same  sanguine  complexion  and  the  same 
tender  age , as  when  1 saw  her  for  the  first  time 
— giovane  in  simile  etk  a quella  in  che  prima  la 
vidi;  but,  shortly  after,  she  favoured  me  with  a 
still  more  marvellous  visitation  , and  I saw  things 
that  made  me  resolve  to  write  no  more  of  the  dear 
saint,  until  I should  be  able  to  do  so  in  a manner 
less  unworthy  of  her;  and  she  looking  down  upon 
me  knows , that  I verily  study  for  that  purpose 


without  intermission  as  closely  as  I can  e dt 

venire  a cio  io  studio  quant’ io  posso:  so  that,  if 
it  but  pleaseth  the  Almighty  to  spare  me  my  life  for 
some  years  longer,  I hope  to  say  that  of  her  which 

was  never  yet  said  of  any  female’ sperodi  dire 

di  lei  quello,  che  mai  non  fu  detto  d'alcuna. 

Such  is  the  promise  so  gloriously  redeemed  in 
the  present  poem;  which, even  at  that  early  period, 
was  probably  begun,  viz.  in  j aqi ; for  this  is  about 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Vita  Nuova : 
earlier  it  could  not  have  been  finished , since  it 
contains  verses  written  on  the  anniversary  of  Bea- 
trice’s death  ; nor  much  later,  without  doing  too 
much  violence  to  Boccaccio’s  testimony , who  af- 
firms Dante  terminated  it  towards  his  twenty-sixth 

year quasi  nel  suo  ventesimo  sesto  anno('). 

At  least,  this  peremptory  annunciation  of  a great 
work  prevents  its  being  absurd  to  conjecture  that 
it  was  already  partly  in  existence,  if  not  upon  pa- 
per, at  any  rate  in  its  author's  mind  . That  his  af- 
fections were  dedicated  to  a real  lady , that  that 
lady  was  deceased,  and  that  it  was  his  long-che- 
rished wish  to  immortalize  her  name,  are  then 
facts  above  controversy : and  it  is  also  a fact,  easily 
collected  from  a little  attention  to  bis  life  and 
writings,  that  it  was  his  paramount  ambition  to 
render  all  his  productions  useful  to  mankind  in 
general . How  were  such  various  objects  to  be  re- 


(i)  Bocc.  Viu  di  Daote.  p.  i5<. 
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conciled?  I know  not  if  there  was  another  mode 
than  that  which  he  selected  and  which,  as  he  rightly 
says,  had  never  heen  adopted  hy  any  one  before . 
It  was  in  truth  one  of  his  noblest  inventions,  this 
of  making  his  lady  a personification  of  that  know- 
ledge, which,  if  not  quite  illimitable,  is  at  least 
without  other  superior  than  the  uncreated  foun- 
tain whence  it  emanates.  Former  poets  had  trea- 
ted of  wars  and  the  founding  of  empires : hud  he 
sung  simply  of  a girl,  could  all  his  genius  have 
exalted  his  compositions  to  a level  with  theirs?  In 
taking  so  circumscribed  a flight , would  he  nut 
have  been  unjust  to  his  own  powers,  and  conferred 
less  honor  even  upon  her  memory?  Could  he  then 
have  benefited  society  at  large,  by  showering  out 
bis  treasures  of  science?  Or  have  called,  as  we  shall 
find  him  do,  upon  the  God  of  verse  to  crown  him 
with  the  laurel,  affirming  with  honest  pride  that 
the  subject-matter  of  his  song  rendered  him  wor- 
thy of  it  (0?  He  had  at  one  time  intended  to  write 
a comment  on  his  poem;  in  which  case  he  would 
him.self  have  explained  all  this;  but  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties, and  at  last  death,  prevented  him.  He 
had  in  fact  scarcely  finished  the  text  when  he  ex- 
pired. But,  in  default  of  his  own  comment  on  the 
Divine  Comedy , we  have  what  he  probably  intend- 

(i)  Veuir  Tedriml  al  tno  diletto  Iegno« 

E coronarmi  allor  di  quelle  fogUe, 

Che  la  inatera  e tu  mi  farai  deguo . 

Farad.  I. 
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ed  as  ib  model his  cummeuts  uii  his  Odes  of 

Canzoai;  and  these  (under  the  title  ofConvito  or 
Banquet)  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  as  far  at 
least  as  Beatrice  is  concerned  . They  tell  us  that , 
whatever  she  may  signify  literally  , that  which 
most  interests  the  reader  is  to  be  aware  of  her  al- 
legorical sense,  and  know  that  Beatrice,  though 
she  is  the  same  lady  whom  he  had  celebrated  and 
whose  death  he  had  wept  in  the  Vita  nuova , is  to 
be  received  as  the  personification  of  the  divinest 
philosophy  : and  that  in  fine  his  audience  should 
for  the  future  invariably  deem  her  such  . The  self- 
same, admirable  Beatrice’  ( he  writes  ) ’of  whom  I 
discoursed  in  the  Vita  nuova,  in  that  fervid  effu- 
sion of  my  boyhood , which  were  no  longer  in 
character  with  these  my  mature  years,  yet  not  one 
syllable  of  which  I would  be  understood  as  re- 
tracting, but  rather  as  coufirming,  in  what  I am 
about  to  say  at  present ; for  as  the  age  of  man  va- 
ries , so  should  his  language  and  conduct  vary ; 
there  are  manners  which  sit  well  and  handsomely 
on  youth,  and  yet  would  be  awkward  and  even 
highly  blameable  in  an  elderly  person  ; I compo- 
sed the  Vita  nuova  with  the  passionate  beat  of  one 
not  yet  arrived  at  manhood  , and  I begin  these 
comments  in  the  sober  tone  that  becometh  me 

now  that  that  season  of  life  is  quite  over Se 

nella  presente  opera  vo’  piu  virilmente  parlare 
che  nella  Vita  nuova , non  intendo  pero  a quella 
in  parte  alcuna  derogare,  ma  maggiormeute  gio- 
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vare;  e se  quella  e fervida  e passionata  , e questa 
temprata  e virile,  cos'i  conviene  esse  re ; io  in 
quella  dinanzi  all'eutrata  di  inia  gioveutute  par- 
lai,  e in  questa  di  poi  quella  gia  trapassata;  allru 
si  conviene  e dire  e operare  a uua  etade , e altro 
a un’altra;  e certi  costumi  sono  idonei  elaudabili 
a una  etade  ,cbe  sono  sconci  e bi.isimevoli  ad’al- 
tra : the  same  glorious  Beatrice  in  whose  praise  I 
then  expatiated  , she  whose  corporeal  charms  are 
no  more,  hut  whose  spirit  remains  in  secure  pos- 
session of  the  fortress  of  my  mind, la  rocca 

della  mia  mente the  Saint  that  passed  away 

indeed , but  that  lives  in  heaven  with  the  angels 
and  on  earth  in  union  with  my  soul,  is  not  hence- 
forth to  he  considered  simply  as  a female,  but  as  a 
creature  personifying  the  loftiest  portion  of  philo- 
sophy , the  eldest  daughter  of  Jehovah,  the  uni- 
versal queen,  the  spotless  dove  of  Solomon,  the 
wisdom  most  happy  and  supreme,  which  at  last 
resigned  me  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  her  who  was 
my  first  love . No  other  than  that  celestial  study 
could  ever  have  assuaged  my  anguish,  inconsola- 
ble as  I was  when  she  became  lust  to  me  who  was 
my  soul’s  first  delight  - — quando  per  me  fu  per- 
duto  quel  primo  diletto  della  mia  anima.  It  was 
the  constant  perusal  of  Boetius  and  Cicero  tliat  at 
length  induced  roe  to  wean  my  affections  from  e- 
very  earthly  care  aud  raise  them  to  an  exclusive  re- 
liance on  that  noblest  philosophy,  which  1 hence- 
forth presented  to  my  imagination  in  the  form  of 
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my  own  gentlest  lady,  now  become  an  inmate  of 
Paradise’ e immaginava  lei  fatta  come  ima  don- 

na gentile,  qiiella  gentil  donna  di  cui  feci  menzio- 
lie  nella  Vita  niiova  (0.  Can  anymore  satisfacto- 
ry illustration  be  required?  What  is  there  to  pre- 
vent our  considering  Beatrice  in  this  two  fold 
light?  Do  we  not  consider  a human  being  as  two 
fold  viz.  as  body  and  as  soul?  This  is  quite  natu- 
ral; it  is  to  figure  them  asunder  that  is  abstruse 
and  perplexing.  Her  form  we  are,  as  he  tells  us, 
to  represent  as  that  of  his  lovely  mistress . We  have 
seen  she  was  a Florentine  lady:  to  which  I may 
add,  that  her  father,  Folcho  Portinari,  was  cele- 
brated for  many  princely  acts  of  charity,  but, above 
all , for  having  been  the  founder  (»)  of  the  magni- 
ficent ho.spital  S.  Maria  Ntiova,  an  establishment 
that  still  confers  benefit  on  his  native  place.  Boc- 
caccio affirms  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  upright, 
most  anciently  descended,  and  every  way  most  il- 
lustrious citizens  of  the  Republic  (^);  and  the  line 
of  Folcho  is  ranked  by  Mini  among  the  oldest  and 
noblest  of  Italy,  having  given,  as  he  avers, ’a  high 
admiral  to  the  order  of  S.  lobn,  since  called  of 
Rhodes,  and  now  of  Malta’  (4).  What  insurmounta- 
ble impediment  there  was  to  her  union  with  our 
poet  I cannot  learn.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 

(i)  CoDTilo.pp.  55.— 77.— 78.— yS.-r-toa. 

(a)  To.scaaa  llluilrali.  tol.  i. 

(3)  Comento.  p.  1 1 9. 

(4)  Difeta  . p.  940. 
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ill  her  heart:  for  it  is  easily  gathered , both  that 
they  never  mutually  revealed  their  passion,  and 
that  Dante  flattered  himself  she  secretly  loved  him; 
and  indeed  he  makes  her  avow  as  much  on  their 
meeting  in  Purgatory,  as  we  shall  see . Neither*was 
it  from  any  disparity  of  rank ; for  his  also  was  very 
distinguished,  as  shall  be  shown;  so  that  when  he 
married,  it  was  into  the  family  at  that  time  confess- 
edly the  first  in  Florence  both  as  to  present  autho- 
rity and  hereditary  station,  that  of  Donati.  But 
there  were  so  many  domestic  and  political  feuds 
during  that  tempestuous  era,  that  there  must 
have  been  almost  innumerable  bars  to  matrimo- 
nial alliances.  She  married  a Florentine  gentleman 
a cavaliere  M.  Simone  de'Bardi,  according  to  Boc- 
caccio , as  well  as  to  the  M.  S.  1 have  already  quoted. 
These  Bardi  were  people  of  highest  consequence : 
one  was  elected  head  Prior  on  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  Priors  in  laSa,  others  of  their  family 
were  successively  promoted  to  the  same  dignity,  in- 
deed their  name  appears  on  the  roll  of  the  Priorists 
above  ten  several  times  during  a space  of  less  than 
nine  years  (■);  Mini  says,  that  they  were  still  in 
bis  time  I..ords  of  Vernia,  as  they  had  been  for  cen- 
turies (>) ; and  I have  myself  the  honor  of  being 
personally  acquainted  with  one  of  them,  who,  even 
at  this  day,  is  a potent  Count  in  Tuscany,  and  be- 
sides bears  the  lofty  title  of  Perpetual  Vicar  of  the 

(i)  Prioritta  Fiorentino.  pp.  8. — iS 

(i)  Difeu.  p.  141. 
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empire a title  once  courted  by  our  own  Ed- 

ward III.  when  he  undertook  his  expedition  ag.iinst 
France  (•).  We  know  from  the  Vita  nuova  that  Bea- 
trice had  a brother  t>),  that  Dante  was  his  intimate 
associate  and  indeed  called  him  his  second  friend , 
(Guido  Cavalcanti,  of  whom  we  already  spoke,  be- 
ing invariably  named  his  first)  that  they  wept  to- 
gether for  her  lo.ss , and  that  the  poet  composed 
verses  for  them  both  on  that  melancholy  occasion, 
some  expressive  of  his  own  ahd  some  of  frater- 
nal love  and  sorrow . But,  if  he  indulged  his  af- 
fections in  his  works  by  arraying  her  there  in  the 
pristine,  female  shape  which  he  had  admired  on 
earth , he  consulted  a loftier  .scope  by  considering 
her  spiritual  part  as  the  perfection  of  celestial  wis- 
dom, or  in  his  own  words  supreme  Philosophy;  of 
which  the  loftiest  speculations  without  doubt  are 
those  that  treat  of  the  soul  and  its  creator.  Hence 
Beatrice  is  represented  by  commentators  as  theo- 
logy, (although  indeed  theology  be  not  an  expres- 
sion much  employed  by  Dante)  and,  if  it  be  taken 
in  its  original  acceptation  of  the  study  of  God , they 
are  right;  and  it  may  well  be  u.sed  as  the  synonyme 
of  universal,  all-comprehending  knowledge,  or 
what  Dante  terms  supreme  philosophy ; because 
if  it  were  possible  to  rise  in  this  life  to  a just  con- 
ception of  the  Almighty,  it  is  likely  we  should 
•have  an  intuitive  acquaintance  with  all  hift  works; 

(i)  Hume.  Hilt.  Vol.  3.  p.  i>5. 

(at  p.  ig. 
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and,  vice  versa,  there  is  perhap.s  no  better  way 
to  elevate  our  minds  towards  that  celestial  source 
than  gradually  by  an  industrious  and  modest  inves- 
tigation of  the  numberless  natural  wonders  that 
do  flow  thence.  But  the  commentators  are  wrong, 
if  they  give  theology  the  degraded  signiflcatioii 
of  the  schools,  logical  divinity,  the  wordy  war  of 
doctors,  who  disclaim  connection  with  any  other 
art  or  science : for  we  shall  find  Beatrice  discuss- 
ing almost  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  a vast  varie- 
ty of  matter  both  ethical  and  physical  in  this  poem 
as  well  as  in  the  Convito.  There  she  is  emphatical- 
ly styled  supreme  philosophy la  somma  filoso- 

fia  ; a title  comprehending  the  entire  range  of  sci- 
ences, of  which  theology,  in  the  scholastic  setose, 
is  only  one;  but,  in  another,  more  extensive  and 
perhaps  more  accurate  sense,  theology  comprises 
them  all,  and  is  therefore  .synonymous  with  Dan- 
te’s supreme  philosophy.  This  truth  is  repeated  by 
Peter  Alighieri  in  his  comment  on  the  present 
passage,  who,  however  obscure  and  mystical  he 
is  too  often  , expresses  himself  here  intelligibly 

and  reasonably  enough philosophiac  pars  altior 

est,  quae  idem  est  quod  theologia  . . . . et  haec  est 
Beatrix  (■).  And  it  is  in  this  extensive  acceptation 
that  even  Landino  here  receives  theology;  ’for’,  he 
siiys , ’each  particular  science  has  its  particular 
merits,  but  theology  embraces  them  all’  — I’ab- 

(i)  Bib.  Laurrnziana  . Plul.  xl  Cod.  3S. 
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braccia  tuUe  (0 . Considering  the  two  terms  as 
synonymes , Beatrice  may  very  well  be  called  a 
personibcation  of  theology,  and  indeed  in  Italian 
ought  to  continue  to  be  so;  because  it  is  a foolish 
affectation  of  singularity  to  change  long-received 
names,  where  the  things  they  represent  are  not 
changed:  but  in  English,  where  no  established 
custom  interferes,  it  is  widely  different,  and  I 
think  myself  at  liberty  to  take  either  of  those  equi- 
valent expressions,  and  prefet  supreme  philosophy 

for  two  reasons because  it  is  the  one  used  by 

Dante  himself  in  the  Convito,  that  succedaneum 
for  a comment  on  the  Divine  Comedy , in  order  to 
let  us  know  what  allegorical  acceptation  we  should 
put,  both  in  those  his  Canzoni  and  in  this  his  great 
poem,  on  the  sainted  heroine  of  his  Vita  nuova; 
and  because  it  seems  to  convey,  with  smaller  risk 
of  ambiguity,  the  intent  of  the  .\uthor,  which  evi- 
dently was  to  make  his  deceased  Beatrice  personify 
on  every  occasion  the  sum  of  all  virtue  and  learn- 
ing, and  not  any  individual  art  or  science,  spiri- 
tual or  material . Under  whatever  name  she  pass, 
of  theology  or  of  supreme  philosophy,  this  is  ma- 
nifest, that  he  ever  meant  her  as  a personification , 
not  of  any  exclusive  branch  of  erndition,  but  of 
the  universality  of  wisdom,  the  complex  of  every 
intellectual  attainment  human  and  divine.  M.  Gin- 
guene  then  has  a right  to  affirm,  that  no  other  fe- 


(i)  Coioeuto.  p.  14. 
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male  ever  had  so  flattering  a bouimage  paid  unto 
her . But  w hen  he  says  she  personifies  ’the  sci- 
ence then  regarded  as  the  first' alors  regard^e 

comme  la  premiere  (0 there  is  no  absolving 

him  entirely  ; because  if  he  means  theology  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  scholars,  he  errs,  by  giving 
Beatrice  a signification  different  from  that  intend- 
ed, as  I have  shown,  by  Dante;  and  if  he  correct- 
ly understands  it,  as  synonymous  with  supreme 
philosophy,  his  words  imply  a less  trivial  error, 
by  describing  as  only  then  regarded  as  the  first  a 
science  that  must  always  be  regarded  as  such,  since 
It  includes  every  other.  Astronomera , metaphy- 
sicians, lawyersetc.  may  cultivate  separate  branches 
of  erudition , but  in  supreme  philosophy  (by  what- 
ever name  known)  they  all  meet;  for,  in  the  words 
of  Dante,  'this  science  is  the  truth  to  which  every 
other  truth  tends, other  sciences  are  but  as  hand- 
maids, queens  and  concubines  to  this  immaculate 
.Solomean  dove,  this  soul-reposing  haven,  where 
all  doubts  and  sophistical  arguments  vanish,  and 
our  studies  are  ennobled  by  the  sublime  certainty 
of  the  subject  to  which  they  are  directed  and  which 
is  indeed  the  perfection  of  all  that  is  true  and 
certain,  God  himself  (*):’  so  Beatrice  not  only  em- 
braces every  minor  truth  of  human  science,  but,  e- 
veil  after  that,  has  her  principal , supernatural 
flight  still  to  attempt,  for  which  the  rest  indeed 

(i)  Hitt.  Lin.  d’  Ittli«.  Tol.  a.  p 33. 

(a)  CoDvitu.  p.  loa. 
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were  only  preparations  . She  at  last  leaves  the 
world  behind , and  entices  us  to  follow  from  a 
dissection  of  material  phenomena  to  what  is  more 
congenial  with  our  nobler  immaterial  essence,  an 
enquiry  into  our  own  internal  properties  , our 
hopes  and  duties  here  and  our  destinies  hereafter; 
and,  too  justly  ambitions  to  be  content  with  se- 
condary causes,  she  leads  us  up  to  a consideration 
ofthe  great  First  Cause  himself to  an  unshack- 

ling of  the  spirit,  an  intellectual  ecstacy,  which, 
while  it  betters  even  our  earthly  lot  by  at  least  a 
temporary  abstraction  from  bodily  infirmities, 
teaches  us  to  aspire  to  unfading  virtue  and  peace, 
consoles  us  in  our  present  afflictions  and  renders 
us  less  unworthy  of  future  happiness  , by  convin- 
cing us  that  all  does  not  end  with  this  frail  vesture 
of  clay,  for,  in  Dante’s  own  phrase. 

Are  we  not  worms  shall  yet  be  riven 
And  breed  the  glorious  butterfly 
Wliose  wings  were  made  to  soar  to  heaven  (>).^ 

a holy  freedom  of  thought  irresistibly  attrac- 
tive to  the  Gner  particles  within  the  bosoms  of 
men,  without  reference  to  any  particular  creeds 
or  countries;  and  which  occupied  the  Pagan  as 
fully  as  the  Christian  sages,  Confucius  and  Socra- 
tes, as  well  as  Fenelon  and  Hooker . Such  are  the 
sublime  sentiments  now  linked  for  ever  and  ever 
with  the  name  and  form  of  a young  Tuscan  girl. 


(i)  Purg.  Canto  x. 
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who,  but  for  the  sacred  bard,  would  have  peeped 
and  l>een  cut  away  as  unnoticed,  as  a daisy  amid 
tlie  countless  flowers  of  a luxurious  meadow.  Yet 
her  praises  have  been  already  sung  for  above  five 
hundred  years,  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  if  from 
the  conflagration  of  universal  literature  the  schol- 
ars of  Italy  were  to  save  but  pne  single  relick,  it 
would  be  this  book  , the  Divine  Comedy  ; it  is 
then  no  exageration  to  foretell,  that,  as  long  as 
three  or  four  volumes  exist  upon  earth , this  will . 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  not  represent- 
ing Beatrice  thus  in  her  doirble  capacity;  the  ori- 
gin of  all  which  seems,  in  great  part,  to  be  attri- 
butable to  the  commentators  having  neglected 
Dante’s  prose  writings,  or  at  least  given  them  only 
a superficial  perusal . Even  the  indefatigable  and 
voluminous  Landino  is  not  to  be  exempted  from 
such  a censure.  One  elegant  Critic  (•)  cries  out 
that  Beatrice  is  infinitely  more  lovely  in  her  literal 
sense  , as  if  literal  were  opposed  to  allegorical, 
instead  of  being  united  with  it ; and  as  if  they  were 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  instead  of  having 
( as  I have  before  said)  as  natural  an  alliance  in 
our  imagination  , as  that  between  mind  and  body 
in  a mortal  creature.  He  would  in  fact  deprive  her 
of  the  brighter  moiety  of  her  creation ; it  were  like 
substituting,  for  a form  in  full  life  and  beauty, 
the  skeleton  of  one  who  had  been  beautiful  half  a 


(i)  M.  Merlin  . Mem.  de  1'  Acid,  di  Berlin.  i7ll4- 
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dozeu  centuries  ago . But  we  have  seen  how  con- 
trary this  is  to  the  author’s  intent ; and  we  shall 
hereafter  6nd  many  passages  that  were  inexplicable 
on  such  a barren,  unspiritual  hypothesis.  Others 
fall  into  the  opposite  error,  and  represent  her  as 
nothing  but  an  allegorical  image  . This  too  we 
shall  6nd  quite  incqnsistent  with  many  occurren- 
ces in  this  poem,  as  well  as  it  is  with  the  prose 
extracts  already  quoted:  to  which  I may  add,  it  is 
also  implicitly  overturned  by  the  introductory 
verses  to,  what  was  perhaps  the  latest  produce  of 
his  pen,  his  translation  of  the  Creed;  where  he 
blames  himself  for  having  dediciited  too  much  of 
his  time  to  the  celebration  of  a fellow  creature , 
and  declares  that  the  remainder  of  his  powers  shall 
be  entirely  and  exclusively  given  up  to  Christiani- 
ty(').He  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  prevent 
both  the  above  misunderstandings;  and  so,  not 
only  prepared  against  them  both  what  has  been  ci- 
ted from  the  Convito , but  sedulously  composed 
various  passages  of  this  poem  with  a view  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  considering  its  heroine  ei- 
ther as  entirely  allegorical,  or  entirely  literal;  for 


(z)  lo  scriMi  giii  d'amor  piii  volte  rime 

Quanto  piii  *eppi  dolrf , belle,  e vaghe; 
£ in  pulirle  adoprai  tutte  mie  lime. 


Da  queato  faUo  amor  omai  la  raano 
A acriver  piu  di  lui  io  vo'ritrarre  , 

R ragionar  di  Dio , ec. 

1 aette  Salmi  di  D A.  p.  1 37« 
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some  of  them  can  receive  no  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion without  taking  her  in  the  former,  nor  others 
without  taking  her  in  the  latter  sense.  She  must 
then  be  inseparably  endowed  with  each : her  shape 
and  spiritual  essence  must  not  be  disjoined . These 
are  both  beautiful  and  mutually  beautify  each 
other:  the  critics,  who  would  strip  her  of  her  im- 
material attributes,  show  as  bad  taste,  as  those  who 
would  deny  her  affecting  connection  with  the 
world,  and  describe  her  as  nothing  more  than  the 
mystic  doctoress  of  the  schools.  Here  below,  she 
had  been  two  fold ; a form  that,  as  her  lover  says, 
resembled  that  of  a Goddess , and  a mind  replete 
with  benevolence : why  not  partake  of  the  same 
ilouble  nature  above  ? Hence  what  he  had  named 

upon  earth  her ’sweet  accents’ dolcissimo  par. 

lare becomes  in  heaven  an  ’Angel-utterance* 

Angelica  favella ; her  eyes  once  ’bright  and 

full  of  love’  now  ’dim  the  solar  flame’ ; and  her 
countenance,  though  still  retaining  a resemblance 
to  her  mortal  features,  is  clothed  in  Paradise  with 
radiance  too  dazzling  to  be  long  dwelt  upon : her 
mental  faculties  are  also  proportionably  exalted; 
till,  blest  with  the  prerogative  of  reading  eternal 
truth  , she  becomes  its  delegated  expounder  to 
mankind.  A curious  obliquity  induced  even  the 
representing  of  the  Beatrices  of  Dante’s  three  works 
as  three  distinct  personages;  of  whom  she  of  the 
Vita  nuova  was  held  to  be  possibly  a real  lady, 
she  of  the  Convito  philosophy,  and  she  of  this 
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poem  theology;  but  how  preposterous  such  sup- 
positions are,  is,  1 flatter  myselT,  made  already 
quite  apparent . I have  quoted  his  own  assertion 
that  the  Beatrice  of  his  Convito,  she  who  still  was 
in  possession  of  the  ’fortress  of  his  mind’,  was  the 
selfsame  Beatrice  of  whom  he  had  spoken  in  bis 

Vita  nuova  quella  donna  gentile  di  cui  feci 

roenzione  nella  Vita  nuova : one  half  then  of  the 
strange  hypothesis  is  contradicted  by  Dante  him- 
self; and,  if  I cannot  produce  his  own  words  to 
contradict  the  other  half  just  as  flatly,  it  is  because 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  them,  having  ne- 
ver commented  the  Divine  Comedy.  But  it  follows 
clearly  from  analogy,  that,  if  in  two  of  his  compo- 
sitions is  meant  one  and  the  same  lady,  she  also  is 
in  the  third.  Nothing  could  overturn  this  argu  men  t 
but  evidence  either  literally  conveyed  by  some  pas- 
sage in  the  works  of  Dante,  or  strictly  implied  by 
it . This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  ail  his 
expressions  are  not  only  consistent  with  the  ana- 
logy but  in  general  corroborate  it . Beatrice  there- 
fore, in  each  composition  of  our  poet , means,  in 
a literal  sense,  the  .same  object  of  his  young  love  , 
Beatrice  Portinari,  and,  in  an  allegorical  sense  , 
the  same  ’eldest  daughter  of  Jehovah’  ( whether 
denominated  theology , or  supreme  philosophy) 
whom  he  had  represented  to  himself  in  the  shape 

of  his  Beatrice e imaginava  lei  fatta  come  quella 

donna  gentile . 

Francesco  da  Bull  pretends  she  was  a daughter 
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of  ail  Emperor  of  Coiiatautinople, adding  with  ludi- 
crous presumption,  that  tliis  discovery  was  entire- 
ly his  own  , not  arising  from  any  thing  to  that 
effect  in  the  text,  but  from  his  recollecting  that 
the  said  Potentate  had  a child  of  the  said  appellati- 
on—no/j  n'e parola(‘).  But  really  the 
whims  and  perplexities  of  the  commentators  are 
too  tantalizing  to  unravel  them  all.  Chronology, 
the  polar  star  of  true  criticism,  is  so  far  from  serv- 
ing as  their  guide  that  they  appear  to  scorn  attend- 
ing to  it;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  only 
way  to  get  clear  of  a labyrinth  is  to  begin  by 
expunging  every  one  of  their  dates  and  setting  out 
afresh  with  Dante’s  various  works  on  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  chronicles  and  legal  docu- 
ments of  tha*  time,  along  with  a few  of  the  very 
oldest  comments  or  rather  fragments  of  comments, 
which  1 noticed  heretofore  (*).  For  instance  even 
the  late  Pelli,  correct  as  he  is  esteemed  by  Gingue- 
n^  who  follows  him  without  reserve,  produces  in 
a short  passage  such  an  assortment  of  palpable 
inconsistencies,  as  might  pass  fur  gross  errors  of 
the  press,  if  they  did  not  pervade  both  the  text  and 
the  note  attached  to  it,  and  if  this  note  were  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  taxing  Boccarcio  with  ne- 
gligence.’Beatrice  died  in  her  twenty-sixth  year  on 
the  ninth  of  June  laqo  (*)’,  is  the  text.  This  is  the 

(i)  Prose  anilche  . Pref.  xiv. 

(a)  Commeot  Hell.  Canto  i.  p.  aS- 

(3)  ....  nci  aitno  dfUetA  sua.  Mem.  per  U vita  di  Daute  p.  65. 
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note  appended  to  it:  ’Boccaccio  writes  that  Beatrice 
v»iien  she  died  was  in  her  twenty-fourth  year ; 
but  that  is  false raa  cio  e falso;  for,  consider- 

ing that  Dante  fell  in  love  with  her  towards  the 
close  of  his  ninth  year,  it  follows  that  it  was  about 
April  ia74i  being  born  in  May  ta65;  and  the 
same  Dante  telling  us  that  Beatrice  had  entered 
her  ninth  year  a little  before  then,  who  does  not 
clearly  see  that  she  must  have  been  boro  in  the  said 
month  of  April  ia65,  and  that  in  June  1390  she 
must  have  fully  completed  twenty-six  years  of 
age  (')?’  But,  far  from  seeing  clearly,  I ask  who  can 
understand  any  thing  of  all  this?  In  the  text,  she 
died  in  her  twenty-sixth  year;  in  the  note , after 
having  fully  completed  twenty-six  years  of  age  , 
ergo  when  she  was  in  her  twenty-seventh  year . 
First , she  is  nearly  a year  younger  than  Dan- 
te   entering  her  ninth  when  he  was  closing 

his  ninth  year;  secondly,  as  a month  older  than 

him  being  born  in  April  and  he  in  May 

of  the  self-iame  year  ia65;  thirdly  , as  a year 
older  than  him having  fully  completed  twen- 

ty-six years  when  he  was  only  entering  them  . 
The  same  identical  page  therefore  represents  him , 
and  with  the  same  tone  of  decision,  as  her  senior 
by  a year,  as  her  junior  by  a month,  and  as  her 
junior  by  a whole  twelvemonth.  Again,  she  is  said 
to  have  entered  her  ninth  year  a little  before  April 


(i)  » » , » ax^fva  anni  compiti , M#^m.  per  I«  viu  Hi  Dante,  p,  H5. 
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iq74i  wh«i  she  would , on  the  contrary,  have  been 
on  the  point  of  closing  it,  were  the  other  assertion 
not  incorrect  of  her  having  been  born  in  May  i a65. 
But  let  that  pass  : and  turn  to  the  conclusion 
which  undertakes  to  rectify  Boccaccio this  lat- 

ter saying  that  when  Beatrice  died  in  June  iqqo 
she  was  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  and  Pelli  that 
she  was  twenty-six  years  old  . Dante  was  truly 
born  in  May  ia65;  so  that  Beatrice  who  was  about 
a year  younger  (in  Dante’s  words  she  was  entering 
her  ninth  when  he  was  closing  bis  ninth  year ) 
must  have  been  born  in  or  about  May  the  first 
1x66;  but  probably  on  the  first  itself,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  ball  which,  I before  rematk- 
ed  (0,  her  father  gave  on  that  day,  and  which 
being-  a usual  birth-day  commemoration  in  dis- 
tinguished fiimilies,  was  more  likely  to  be  given  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  birth  than  on  any  other 
day  within  the  week  or  fortnight,  and  within  the 
week  or  fortnight,  either  immediately  before  or 
after  the  first  of  May,  she  must  have  been  born  , 
according  to  that  phrase  of  Dante’s.  Then  from 
May  ia66  to  May  1^67  she  was  still  in  her  first 
year;  therefore  during  the  first  four  months  of 
1290  she  was  still  in  her  twenty-fourth  . She  en- 
tered her  twenty-fifth  however  in  or  about  May  the 
first,  so  that  on  the  ninth  of  the  following  month 
she  certainly  had  outlived  her  twenty-fourth  by 
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some  days  or  weeks.  Boccaccio  then  by  saying  she 
died  in  her  twenty-fourth  is  not  mathematically 
precise,  but  makes  her  a week  or  two  younger  than 
the  truth;  hut  the  impugner,  who  accuses  him  of 
speaking  false,  makes  her  a couple  of  years  too  old 
by  asserting  she  had  then  completed  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  The  slightest  correction  of  the  press, 
and  Boccaccio’s  date  is  geometric.ally  exact:  hut, 
to  correct  the  other’s  laboured  incongruities  the  en- 
tire passage  must  be  expunged.  Yet  I do  not  enter 
into  these  details,  either  to  blame  Belli , or  from 
any  weight  that  I attach  to  the  nice  ascertainment 
of  the  dying  lady’s  age;  but  I select  his  book  to 
exemplify  the  inaccuracy , not  to  say  slovenli- 
ness , of  writers  on  Dante  as  to  dates , exactly 
because  1 think  Belli  a very  satisfactory  biogra- 
pher in  several  other  respects, and  because  he  has 
obtained  the  reputation  of  being  very  accurate ; 
and  I trouble  my  readers  with  this  digression,  in 
order  to  merit  their  confidence  for  the  future . 
For,  if  1 show  that  such  a man  as  Belli  who  profess- 
edly undertakes  to  give  a long,  minute,  chrono- 
logical memoir  on  the  life  of  Dante,  is  quite  in- 
exact on  the  very  pojnt  on  which  he  had  cho.sen  to 
display  himself  at  issue  with  Boccaccio  , I may 
reasonably  hope,  that  on  various  future  occasions 
I .shall  have  credit  for  prefering  Boccaccio  to  many 
modern  critics  and  commentators  of  le.ss  reputa- 
tion  than  Belli, and  for  even  frequently  dissenting 
from  these  latter,  without  being  always  under  the 
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necessity  of  digressing  much  to  justify  that  pre- 
ference, or  that  dissent.  That  my  preceding  cal- 
culation as  to  the  age  of  Beatrice  is  correct  will 
be  easily  verihed  by  a moment’s  reflection,  or  in- 
deed even  without  it,  upon  glancing  over  the  bio- 
graphical table  which  I shall  here  set  down , not 
only  to  answer  the  present  purpose , but  also 
because  it  may  be  sometimes  a convenient  re- 
ference hereafter. 


Dante  born  in  May  ia65  and  Beatrice  about  May  i a6'6‘, 
they  ( from  May  to  May ) were  in 


he  his  first  year 

ia65  — 

6, 

he  his  second 

I a6’6  — 

7,  she  her  first. 

he  his  fifth 

tafig  — 

70,  she  her  fourth. 

he  liis  sixth 

layo  — 

I,  she  her  fifth, 

he  his  eighth 

laya  — 

3,  she  her  seventh, 

he  his  ninth 

iay3  — 

4,  she  her  eighth , 

he  his  tenth 

1274- 

5,  she  her  ninth, 

he  his  thirteenth 

layy  — 

8,  she  her  twelfth , 

he  his  sixteenth 

laSo  — 

I,  she  her  fifteenth, 

he  his  nineteenth 

ia83  — 

4,  she  her  eighteenth. 

he  his  twenty-fourth 

1 

QO 

QO 

9,  she  her  twenty-third. 

he  his  twenty-fifth 

1289  — 

90,  she  her  twenty-fourth. 

he  his  twenty-sixth 

1290  — 

1 , she  her  twenty-fifth  , 

he  his  thirtieth 

1294  — 

5, 

he  his  thirty-fourth 

1298  — 

9i 

he  his  thirty-fifth 

• 299  — 

0 

0 

he  his  thirty-sixth 

i3oo  — 

he  his  fortieth 

i3o4  — 

5, 

he  his  forty-fourth 

i3o8  — 

9. 

t34 


COMMENT 


he  hif  forty-fifth 
he  hit  fiftieth 
he  hU  fifty-sixth 


1 309—  16, 
i3t4 — 5, 

i3ao — I, 


he  bis  fifty-seventh  i3ai—  a. 

But  she  died  when  barely  entered  into  her  twenty-fifth 

year June  the  ninth  , 1390;  and  he  died  in  the  fourth 

month  of  his  fifty-seventh September  the  fourteenth, 

i3ai. 


I am  aware  of  no  further  details  to  be  procured 
with  regard  to  the  lady  of  whom  we  are  treating; 
many  could  scarcely  be  expected  about  one  who 
died  young,  and  who  during  her  life  performed  no 
mighty  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  . Of  the 
generality  of  females  in  her  situation  the  entire 
history  is  comprised  in  this,  that  they  were  born, 
solaced  or  fretted  their  housholds  for  a while,  and 
died.  To  her  noble  birth  and  noble  marriage  she 
could  add,  that  she  inspired  the  greatest  man  of 
her  age  with  the  purest  love  of  which  our  heaven- 
ly souls  are  susceptible  while  here  on  earth,  such 
love  as  an  angel  would  delight  to  awake;  that  the 
decease  of  her  mortal  frame  was  mourned  univer- 
sally by  her  fellow  citizens , and  her  spirit  greeted 
with  an  unrivalled  compliment  by  being  made 
to  personify  God-like  wisdom  ; that  her  name  is 
identified  with  one  of  those  few  productions  des- 
tined to  survive  such  long  lapses  of  time,  that 
passing  generations  sooth  their  own  feelings  by 
attributing  its  superiority  to  some  superhuman 
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power,  and  therefore  lavish  on  it  the  epithets  of 
divine  and  immortal,  although  they  are  nut  igno- 
laiit  that  these  cannot  be  Strictly  merited  by  any- 
thing terrestrial;  and,  iiiBne,  that  she  Was  canon- 
ized, if  not  by  a general  Council  of  her  Church,  at 
least  by  one  of  its  most  learned  theological  doctors. 

lam  conscious  of  being  slow,  perhaps  tiresome: 
but  1 have  at  present  lingered  with  the  less  scru- 
ple, both  on  account  of  my  desire  to  give  a com- 
plete idea  of  the  heroine  from  her  first  appea- 
rance, and  because  we  shall  not  see  her  again 
fur  more  than  half  the  poem.  How  can  1 close  bet- 
ter a note  spun  out  to  almost  an  essay  than  by  a 
hope  that  the  tender  , pious  poet  bad  his  prayer 
realized  ; and  that, on  departure  from  this  state  of 
existence,  his  soul  was  permitted  to  ascend  and 
rejoin  its  lady,  the  ’sacred  Beatrice  living  in  the 
glorious  contemplation  of  the  Beiug  who  is  bles- 
sed throughout  eternity?  (>).' 

M.  LXXTI. 

I have  said  Beatrice  is  to  be  received  as  the  per- 
sonification of  supreme  Philosophy;  and  it  is  in 
that  character  that  Virgil  styles  her  ’queen  of  the 
highest  virtuei.’  The  whole  address  much  resembles 

that  of  Boetius  on  a similar  occasion O omnium 

magistra  vvrtutum'.supcro  cardine  delapsa  venisti? 
?lihilne  te  ipsa  loci  facies  movet?(^). 


(i)  Viu  NuoTft.  Firenze  i7»3. 
(a)  De  Couiol.  1.  i.  cap.  3—4. 
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N.  LXXTIH. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  author's  6xc-d  intent 
to  include  in  these  two  prefatory  Caiiti  some  refe- 
rence to  each  department  of  the  sciences  that  are 
to  be  more  familiarly  introduced  on  various  oc- 
casions. Thus  he  here  prepares  his  reader  by  an 
indication  of  his  astronomical  system  , which  was 
the  one  then  received  by  ail  learned  men,  who 
by  no  treatises  of  theirs  could  have  rendered  its 
knowledge  half  so  popular,  as  this  widely  diffused 
poem  did;  wherein  there  are  scattered  so  many 
references  to  that  branch  of  erudition,  that  the  au- 
dience ( if  they  had  taken  the  pains  to  become 
masters  of  the  two  6rst  Canticles)  must  have  attain- 
ed an  entire  acquaintance  with  it , even  long  pre- 
vious to  their  arrival  at  its  recapitulated  and  more 
detailed  exemplification  in  the  third  Canticle  , 
or  Paradise . A few  words  are  enough  at  present : 
the  nine  heavens  of  Ptolemy  are  followed  with  the 
addition  of  a tenth,  a moveless  infinite  one  beyond 
the  others,  and  inwrapping  them  and  all  things, 
according  to  the  Christian  belief.  They  therefore 

are  in  this  order:  that  moveless  Empyrean, 

within  which  rolls  the  prime  mover,  within  it  the 
orbit  of  the  fixed  stars,  then  , one  within  the 
other,  the  seven  planets,  of  which  the  Moon  is 
theinmostand  consequently  describes  the  narrow- 
est circle.  These  are  celestial:  but  within  or,  in 
other  words , beneath  the  moon  lie  all  terreue 
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things,  the  atmospheres  of  (ire  and  air,  and  , like 
the  nucleus  of  the  universe,  this  our  orh  of  earth 
itself;  within  whose  bowels,  ( that  is  near  whose 
centre,  which  is  the  centre  of  creation  ) are  placed 
( in  conformity  with  the  classics  ) the  infernal 
regions.  The  entire  creation  may  thus  be  consi- 
dered as  divided  into  earthly  and  unearthly;  the 
former  being  spurned  by  man’s  soul  if  guided  hy 
true  wisdom;  and  the  latter  having  for  its  lowest, 
or,  in  the  terms  of  the  text,  its  narrowest  orbit  or 
sky  that  of  the  moon;  below  which  there  is  there- 
fore nothing,  but  what  our  immortal  part  should 
learn  to  view  with  a feeling  of  its  own  superiority: 
for,  in  the  words  of  Cicero, — infra  lunam  nihil  est 
nisi  mortale  et  eaducum , pncter  animos  generi 
hominum  munere  Deorum  datos  (').  Indeed  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  sentence  of  the  Roman 
orator  was  present  to  Dante’s  recollection  when 
he  composed  the  passage  we  are  considering.  He 
was  certainly  familiar  with  a vast  number  of  books, 
as  all  his  writings  show : but  tho.se  which  he  turn- 
ed over  night  and  day  were  Virgil , Cicero  , and 
Boetius.  These  were  so  constantly  his  companions, 
that  whenever  any  one  of  his  phrases  resemble  one 
of  theirs,  we  may  afGrra , without  difficulty,  it  was 
suggested  by  it ; nor  do  1 consider  that  as  detract- 
ing from  his  merit,  not  even  from  his  chief  me- 
rit as  a poet,  invention.  How  Virgilian  is  this  poem, 


(t)  Somoom  Scip.  p.  # 
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we  shall  have  continual  occasions  for  observing; 
and  in  his  Convito  he  tells  us,  that  the  Philosophi- 
cal Consolation  of  Boetius  and  Cicero’s  treatise  on 
friendship  were  for  ever  in  his  hands,  and  much 
imitated  by  him  while  composing  the  greater  part 
of  that  volume  from  which  I extracted  so  amply  in 
the  preceding  article  L,  that  dream  of  his  love,  the 

Vita  Nuova quasi  sognando  come  nella  Vita 

Nuova  si  puo  vedere  (0. 

O. xaiii. 


I have  said  (>)  that  this  Limbo  is  that  called  by 
Catholics, ’of  the-holy  fathers’;  that  it  resembles 
the  Virgilian  Elysium,  and  that  it  forms  part  of 
Hell.  But  let  us  here  establish  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Hell,  or  Inferno,  Infernus.  It  is  vulgarly 
employed  as  denoting  exclusively  a region  of  tor- 
ment ; but  such  is  not  the  acceptation  given  it  in 
the  modern  Romish  Church;  nor  was  it  in  the 
ancient  one.  The  Platonic  Virgil  divided  his  hell 

into  four  distinct  parts distinct  from  their  very 

nature;  not  artificially,  like  the  little  better  than 
imaginary  ones  pointed  out  by  his  expositors  Ser- 
vins  and  Ascensius  (^).  The  first  division  contains 
the  souls  of  children the  second,  those  under- 
going expiation  in  a variety  of  ways the  third, 

those  who  merit  enjoyment and  the  fourth. 


(i)  Convito.  p.  9-?. 
p *:■ 

(3)  Com.  ap.  Aeoeid.  I.  6.  r. 
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such  as,  like  Salmoneus  or  Ixiun , are  doomed  to 
horrible  tortures  during  eternity . This  remains 
still  the  doctrine  of  Rome;  on  which  head  no  tes- 
timony can  be  clearly  than  that  of  S.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, surnamed  the  Angelical  doctor,  whose  opini- 
on is  received  as  undeniably  orthodox  by  the  Ca> 
tholics  of  this  day , as  well  as  it  was  by  those 
of  Dante’s  age  Infernus  est  quadruplex,  sci- 

licet damnatorum,  puerorum,  purgandorum,  et 
sanctorum  patrura  (0 . ’Hell  is  fourfold ; of  the 
damned,  of  children,  of  souls  under  expiation,  and 
of  the  holy  fathers.  In  the  first'  ( be  continues  ) ’is 
never  ending  woe’— that  is  Tartarus;  ’in  the  second 
is  no  actual  pain , although  it  suffer  privation  of 

glory  and  grace’ a condition  preferable  to  that 

allotted  to  children  (infantum  an imae  flentes  in  li- 
mine primo)  in  the  Aeneid:  'in  the  third  sinners 

expiate  their  offences’ as  they  do  in  many  parts 

of  Virgil’s  hell:  ’and  in  the  fourth,  there  not  only  is 
no  sensible  punishment,  hut  there  are  all  the  de- 
lights of  grace  and  glory  that  can  be  attainable  out 
of  Paradise  itself’ which  conveys  a perfect  pic- 

ture of  the  Campi  Elysii  of  antiquity.  Dante  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  indeed 
looked  up  to  him  as  his  master  in  theology:  hence 
it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  adopt  those  four 
distinctions  of  Hell;  and  the  more  so,  because 
they  were,  not  only  highly  poetic  in  themselves, 


(i)  D.  Tom.  Aqaini . Sea.  i.  dUt.  zii>  qo«s.  etc. 
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but  satisbed  a still  dearer  propensity  by  periiiit- 
tifig  him  to  unite  a rigid  conformity  to  the  tenets 
of  his  own  church,  with  a respectful  deference  to 
that  of  his  predecessors  in  elegant  literature.  It 
is  then  S>  Thomas's  hell  (of  which  what  is  vulgar- 
ly called  hell  oiily  makes  a part)  that  is  followed 
in  this  poem.  According  to  this  plan,  this  present 
Canticle,  Hell,  contains  three  hells,  as  we  shall 

see the  hell-of-the-damned,  the  hell-of-child- 

ren,  and  the  hell-of  the-holy-fathers;  which  corres- 
pond to  the  first,  sixth  and  ninth  circles  of  Vir- 
gil’s hell:  and  there  is  dedicated  the  entire  of  the 
second  Canticle,  or  Purg.atory,  to  a description  of 
the  hell-of  expiation , ( infernus  purgandorum)  a 
region  which  resembles,  in  essentials,  the  other 
six  circles  which  Virgil’s  hell  is  lent  by  scholiasts. 
The  fire  seen  by  Beatrice  is  then  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hell  of  the-damned,  and  not  of  Limbo. 

P. »ni». 

Whether  this  lady  be  intended  as  a personifica- 
tion of  divine  Charity,  as  is  said , I cannot  exactly 
aver,  nor  is  it  much  to  our  purpose  to  inquire  : 
that  the  explications  of  the  commentators  are 
deduced  rather  from  their  own  fancies  than  from 
any  thing  in  the  text  is  apparent  from  their  disagree- 
ing with  each  other.  Many  contend  for  Clemency; 
Jacob  .\lighieri  for  the  profound  mind  of  the  Dei- 
ty  laprofonda  mente  della  Delta  (0;  bis  brother 

(i)  Bib.  Laureoiiaua  . Plat,  xl  Cod.  lo. 
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Peter  for  operating  Grace gratia  operans  (,) ; 

and  the  latest  of  them  all  (M.  Biagioli)  for ’the 
Soul , that  is , the  Reason’;  in  which  discovery  he 
is  surely  not  much  happier  than  his  predecessors, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  fatigue  which , he 
declares,  it  cost  him  — I’immensa  fatica  che  m’e 
costato  il  rinvenirla  (*).That  it  is  a holy, clement  i 
sainted  , female  spirit  who  speaks  is  obvious . 
Dante  might  have  meant  her  to  personify  some 
particular  divine  virtue;  but  it  is  out  of  my  pro- 
vince to  decide  which.  She  is  ren<lered  sufficiently 
sublime  by  being  put  in  Paradise.  Without  further 
search  after  her  allegorical,  1 therefore  descend  to 

her  literal  meaning on  which  no  comment 

with  which  1 am  acquainted,  either  in  writing  or 
in  print,  has  ever  deigned  to  say  a syllable,  except 
the  M.  S.  in  the  Riccardi  library,  ’She  who  is  now 
noticed’  ( affirms  the  M.  S. ) ’was  a lady  of  Lucca , 
of  whom  Dante  became  an  admirer  about  ten  years 
after  Beatrice’s  decease  and  for  whom  he  wrote 
the  song,  lo  mi  son  pargoletta  ec.  (^>.  'It  seems 
necessary  to  remark  that  pargoletta  is  not  a noun 
proper,  but  common,  and  means  merely  a jroung 
little  girl:  therefore  is  there  nothing  in  the  appel- 
lation to  prevent  her  being  considered  as  the  in- 
dividual once  slightly  named  Gentucca  in  Canto 
XXIV.  of  Purgatory,  and  again  alluded  to  by  the 

(i)  Bib.  Laoreiixiant . Plut.  u..  Cod.  SS. 

(i)  Com.  Inf.  p.  4i.  Ed.  iSio. 

(3)  Bib.  Rice.  Cod.  1016. 
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pretty  dimlnutiTe  pargoletta  in  Canto  xxxi.  of  the 
same  Canticle . In  the  date  seems  to  lie  suine  im- 
pediment. Certainly  from  Beatrice’s  death  (lago  ) 
to  the  opening  of  this  poem  (i3oo)  leaves  ten 
years,  or  space  enough  to  shelter  both  the  poet 
and  his  commentator  from  anachronism.  But  the 
difficulty  is,  that  in  Purgatory  we  shall  find  Gen- 
tucca  spoken  of  as  on  earth , and  that  here  she  is 
represented  as  already  in  Paradise . There  is  one 
way  of  reconciling  these  things,  conjecturing  that 
the  author  here  ventures  on  her  apotheosis  before 
her  death:  as  to  his  allusions  to  her  there,  they 
are  quite  transient  . Nor  were  this  anticipated 
spirituality  any  novelty  in  the  fine  arts , nor 
without  instance  in  this  very  Canticle  (0.  It  may  be 
objected  that  in  that  instance , the  poet  apprizes 
us  of  the  truth,  but  not  so  in  the  present  one; 
and  that  I therefore  hazard  a perfectly  gratuitous 
supposition;  which  were,  I allow,  very  blamable 
if  hazarded  in  opposition  to  authority;  but  not 
surely  in  this  actual  case,  where  it  is  employed  to 
justify  authority.  For  the  writer  of  the  M.  S.  I have 
quoted  makes  the  unrestricted  affirmation,  that 
the  allusion  here  is  to  a lady  of  Lucca  whom  Dan- 
te had  celebraed  with  the  song , I am  pargolet- 
ta; and  adds,  that  she  was  one  of  the  only  three 

ladies  whom  he  ever  professed  to  admire the 

other  two  being  his  Beatrice  and  a maid  of  Prato 

(1)  Canto  xufii* 
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▼ecchio.  I may  add  that  (pargoletta)  'a young  lit- 
tle girl’  is  quite  synonymous  with  the  phrase  used 
to  designate  Gentucca  (che  non  porta  ancor  ben- 
da  ) 'who  wears  not  yet  the  veil  of  a woman’,  that 
is,  is  still  attired  like  a young  girl . Thus  she  called 
Gentucca,  and  pargoletta, and  here  simply  donna 
(’a  fair’)  is  no  more  than  oue  and  the  same  person 

that  beautiful  Lucchese,  that  innocent,  tender 

sylph-like  maiden  , whom , if  these  verses  antici- 
pate her  salvation  , that  song  also  describes  as 
a passing, ethereal  guest,  descended  for  a moment 
from  her  celestial  abode.  ’I  am  a young  little  girl , 
a lovely  creature  descending  to  show  you  a speci- 
men of  the  beauties  that  dwell  in  my  home.  My 
home  is  Paradise,  whither  1 shall  again  return  . 
The  man  capable  of  remaining  unenaraoured  in 
my  presence  shall  never  know  what  love  is : for 
when  nature  obtained  me  from  the  Creator,  and  I 
was  permitted  to  be  during  a season  lent  you,  fair 
ladies,  as  your  companion,  no  charm  was  denied 
to  me.  Into  my  eyes  doth  every  star  shower  its 
light  and  influence:  nor  are  my  perfections  of  this 
world , but  quite  new  and  come  down  freshly  from 
above . Such  are  the  verses  legible  on  the  forehead 
of  yonder,  pretty  angel  (*).’  There  is  also  one  of 


(i)  To  mt  »on  pargoletta  bella  e aaova ; 
E aoQ  Teoata  per  rooitrarroi  a vui 
Delle  bellezze  e loco,  dond*  io  foi . 
lo  fui  del  Cielo  t toroerovri  aocora ; 
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his  sonnets  addressed  to  the  same  young  beauty, 

which  begins  ’who  shall  ever  gaze  without 

trembling  on  the  eyes  of  this  lovely  little  girl  (■)?’ 
It  ends  by  comparing  her  to  a star  <and  a pearl . 
It  is  observable  that  all  this,  though  expressive  of 
delight  and  admiration , is  void  of  a trace  of  ama- 
tory passion:  and  is  therefore  the  very  reverse  of 
bis  manner  when  mentioning  Beatrice . She  it  was 
that  was  graven  on  his  heart:  the  praises  extort- 
ed from  him  by  other  females  seem  not  so  much 
inspired  by  attachment  to  the  individual,  as  by  an 
abstract  sentiment,  by  a moral  enthusiasm,  (like 
that  of  Plato,  M.  4ngelo,  and  a few  others  of  affec- 
tions less  clay-clogged  .than  our  own)  by  a yearn- 
ing after  ideal  loveliness  ’considered  apart  from 
the  object  to  which  it  is  united’,  (as  Condivi  says 
of  his  great  master  )’a  doating  on  beauty  fur  itself, 
an  adoration  of  that  eternal  fairness  which  presents 
us,  under  various  shapes,  with  celestial  emations: 
for  be  who  gazed  on  a beauteous  woman,  or  a 

CUicooi  tt^IU  n^gli  ocehi  oii  piove 
Delli  »cia  luce  e della  toa  vertule; 

Le  mie  bellette  aooo  al  naoodo  ooTe« 

Peroeeb^  di  Umu  mi  too  veoute. 

Qiieate  parole  ai  leggon  nel  viio 
D*  uoa  Angioletta , ec. 

Rime.  BalUta  ii. 

(i).Clii  guardeHk  gianimai  leQaa  paura 
Negli  occhi  d'eita  bella  pargoletta  ? 

Cbe  ec. 

Id.  Sooftto  IV. 
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handsome  man  with  rapture,  was  also  enraptured 

at  beholding  any  fair  object  whatever, a fine 

horse  or  dog,  a luxuriant  tree  or  field,  the  calm 
ocean,  or  a glorious  evening  or  sun-rise(*).’ 

Q XCTII. 

Lucia  receives  divers  expositions  as  well  as  the 
preceding  lady.  Boccaccio  denominates  one  a per- 
sonification of  Prayer  and  the  other  of  Mercy;  Peter 
Alighieri  says  Lucia  represents  Mathematics;  Jacob, 
the  Grace  of  God;  Biagioli,  Truth;  but  the  most 
general  opinion  is  in  favour  of  Illuminating  Grace 

an  interpretation  that  is  partly  founded  on 

the  derivation  of  the  word  Lucia  from  lux^  light  (»). 
It  follows  that  the  precise  allegorical  sense  intended 
by  Dante  is  not  discoverable  from  the  text:  so  that 
here,  as  in  the  former  Article,  he  may  or  may  not 
have  personified  some  individual  virtue  . Here 
again  then  I stoop  to  the  literal  .sen.se,  and  find 
it  in  the  Ri^ardiM.  S.  comment,  but  in  no  other. 
According  to  it,  this  mildly-beaming  .saint  was  in 

her  earthly  career  a real  lady the  third  and  last 

of  whom  Dante  ever  seemed  to  be  enamonred . 
Besides  the  present  pas.sage,  he  wrote  other  verses 
in  her  praise,  which  are  to  be  found  among  his 
minor  poems  or  Rime;  but  in  none  of  those  ver.ses 
is  she  addressed  by  name,  so  that  her  true  Christian 

(1)  Vita  di  M.  A Bnonarroii. 

(a)  Luciii , ita  dicta  propter  lucem  de  c^na  tfactat. 

Bib.  Laami7.iana . PIul.  xl.  Cod.  38, 

*9 
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name  might  very  well  have  been  Lucia  ; and  th^ 
reason  for  calling  her  so  here,  might  be  simply 
this,  and  none  of  the  fantastic  etymologies  of  the 
commentators.  ’She  was  a native  of  Prato  vecc bio’ 
( continues  the  M.  S. )’  and  he  composed  for  her  , 
among  other  songs,  that  which  begins 
O love,  since  then  it  must  be  so 
And  since  the  world  must  hear  my  Woe 
And  all  my  weakness,  etc. 

She  was  the  last  of  whom  be  ever  sung;  and  he 
made  her  acquaintance  some  time  after  his  exile  (•).* 
But  this  song,  (which  is  now  printed  as  the  ninth 
of  his  Canzoni)  still  more  than  the  composition 
cited  in  the  preceding  Article,  exhibits  a complete 
dearth  of  passion;  although  it  be  not  without  the 
ideal  luxuriance  often  discernible  in  the  Platonic 
musings  of  Petrarch,  but  which  surely  discloses 
rather  the  brilliancy  of  the  imagination  than  the 
weakness  of  the  heart . It  is  only  in  the  closing 
strophes  that  there  is  any  thing  touchilig;  and  then 
is  repealed , not  the  love  of  the  lady  of  whom  he  is 
writing,  but  of  his  country  coupled  with  an  obser- 
vation on  the  neighbouring  stream  the  Arno,  which 
tacitly  rec.alls  her  who  had  been  born  on  its  banks , 


(i)  L'altri  c rultimj  fu  una  giovaoe  di  Prato-veccbio  poicb'egU 
fu  caeciato  da  Firenar  prr  cui  fere  qaella  CaoioDa  morale 
Amor,  dacrh^  conaien  pur  ch’io  mi  duglia, 

Perch^  la  gente  m'oda, 

E moatri  me  cc* 

Bib.  Rice.  U.  S.  Cod.  loiA. 
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bis  ^dor^d  Beatrice,  to  whom  bis  heart  was  not 

• less  constant  because  she  bad  become  a shade 

L'araor , ch’  io  porto  pure  alia  sua  ombra  (>' . ’O 
love’,  he  says,  ’it  is  here  then  thou  attackcst  me 
— here  amid  these  Alpine  regions’  ( the  Appen- 
nines)  ’and  in  this  valley,  through  which  descends 
that  stream , beside  whose  waters  it  is  fated  thou 

sbould’st  always  have  full  power  over  me!. 

Now  go  thou  forth,  my  little  mountain  song,  and 
perhaps  thou  mayest  see  my  native  place , my 
Florence,  whose  gates,  barred  against  me,  make  a 
cruel  return  to  my  fond  and  loyal  affection  (*)’. 

Here  again  we  have  an  apparent  difficulty  in  the 
Chronology;  because  this  M.  .S.  which  says  that 
Dante  did  not  know  Lucia  until  after  his  exile, 
asserts  in  another  place  ( as  we  shall  see , Boccaccio 
also  does ) that  these  Canti  were  composed  long 
before  liis  exile.  But  what  should  be  deduced 
thence , except  that  the  present  passage  was  in 
some  way  or  other  modified,  or  lent  an  additional 
signification  by  the  author  at  some  subsequent 
period  ? This  is  readily  understood ; and  it  proba- 
bly seemed  an  obvious  observation  to  the  ancient 


(i)  Rime . p-  >17.  Settine  . 

(a)  . ...  Avpore  ia  tatzio  T Alpi , 

Nelle  vallc  del  finrae 

Loogo  il  qual  aempre  eopra  me  eei  forte! 

MooUnioa  mia  caoxoo,  to  v«i , 

Forte  tedrai  Fiorfntii  la  mia  terra: 

•e.  Id.  p.  1 83.  Caoxoae . ix. 
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commentator  (who,  I repeal,  wiisapjiareiitly  Dante’s 
contemporary  ) or  he  would  have  explained  the 
seeming  incongruity  . It  was  so  easy  to  do,  that 
his  not  doing  it  implies  he  thought  it  Superfluous. 
Rut,  instead  of  thus  naturally  interpreting  his  si- 
lence, it  may  be  represented  as  overturning  his 
authority  by  some  , who  appear  to  think,  that  a 
writer  of  the  best  reputation  merits  no  confidence 
unless  he  anticipates  each  objection:  which  is  sure- 
ly the  very  reverse  of  what  should  be . For  when 
any  loophole  is  discoverable  to  reconcile  such  a 
person’s  assertions  with  each  other,  an  ingenuous 
reader  ought  at  once  to  catch  at  it;  rather  than 
question  the  veracity  of  fme , who.,  from  his  situa- 
tion, had  better  opportunities  of  information  than 
others;  and  no  visible  inducement  to  invent  false- 
hoods, and  advance  them  as  simple  matters  of  fact. 
The  precise  dates  of  a man’s  amours , and  still 
more  of  those  of  a Platonic  lover  like  Dante,  may 
be  forgot  easily;  even  supposing  them  once  known, 
which  is  problematical;  and  the  marvel  is,  that  it 
is  possible  to  come  as  near  their  verification  as  we 
do.  It  were  indeed  a waste  of  patience  to  attempt 
it,  did  it  not  afford  assistance  towards  estimating 
his  character  . In  this  light  it  is  interesting : for 
it  proves  the  purity  of  his  connexion  with  all 
three  ladies . It  is  an  error  then  to  believe  that 
he  meant,  that  the  disdainful  expressions  of  Reu- 
tfice  in  Purgatory  (■)  should  be  considered  as  direct- 

(i)  Canto  XXXI. 
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ed  agaiust  either  of  the  other  two;  and  indeed  their 
touching  concert  for  his  advantage  in  this  pre- 
sent Canto  ought  to  have  prevented  such  mrs  con* 
jectures . Beatrice  had  left  the  earth  ’about  ten 
years'  before  be  became  acquainted  with  Gentucca; 
and  it  was  long  afterwards  that  he  knew  Lucia  , 
when  Gentucca  probably  was  dead; 'fur  he  had 
known  the  one  (whether  in  Florence,  or  her  native 
town,  Lucca)  before  his  exile, and  the  other  during 
itw  They  were  not  then  contemporaries  in  this 
world;  and  in  heaven  (whether  considered  as  bless- 
ed spirits  simply,  or  as  personidcations  of  different 
exalted  virtues)  could  not  be  made  to  feel  or  cause 
any  hut  benign  sentiments.  But  nowit  suffices  to  re- 
mark, that, even  had  they  been  contemporaneous 
and  still  here  below  subjected  to  earthly  feelings, 
/ they  would  not  have  been  rivals  ; fer  Dante’s 
heart  belonged  exclusively  to  Beatrice , however 
bis  lighter  sentiments  of  admiration  might  be  oc- 
casionally directed ; and , that  in  heaven  itself  they 
are  conscious  of  its  being  still  her  undivided  pro- 
perty, is  evident  from  their  application  to  pro- 
cure him  succour  from  her as  from  the  person 

whom  he  had  ever  adored,  and  who  ther«fore  was 
bound  in  gratitude  to  intend  his  salvati«n.  Less  a- 
gain  (descending  from  romance  to  De  dull  sur- 
vey of  mortal  existence ) could  his  devotion  to  any 
of  them  be  a slur  on  his  connubial  loyalty . Until 
after  Beatrice’s  loss  he  did  not  many , as  we  have 
seen;  and  to  the  wife  he  then  espoused  how  sin- 
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cerely  he  became  attached  aeeois  proved  by  the 
many  children  he  had  by  her  in  the  course  of  tea 
years;  of  whom  six  certainly,  and  perhaps  seven, 
grew  up  to  man's  estate.  The  imperious  cruelty  of 
bis  fate  separated  him  from  her  for  ever  on  his 
exile;  but  that  forced  separation  is  unfairly  ad' 
duced  as  a proof  of  their  domestic  unhappiness  CO. 
Boccaccio  is  improperly  represented  as  blaming 
her;  but  he  does  no  such  thing  , his  word.s  being 
aimed  against  matrimony  in  itself,  becauM  of  its 
peculiar  unfitness  fur  the  followers  of  polite  litera- 
ture, and  not  against  her  in  particular.  .She,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  have  performed  ail  the  duties 
of  a faithful  partner;  remaining  in  Florence  to 
save  sone  of  their  fortune  for  their  common  chil- 
dren , ard  acting  in  a character  still  more  inte- 
resting to  the  world,  in  that  of  careful  preserver 
of  her  husband's  writings,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  unfold.  Of  those  who,  like  Dante,  passed  their 
lives  in  public,  and  consequently  afforded  more 
matter  for  correct  biography  than  literary  men  in 
general , there  are  few  who  have  been  persecuted 
with  so  many  fables  — — not  invented  in  his  own 
age,  bu'.  by  the  ingenuity  of  times  comparatively 
recent . Anongst  these  fables  is  to  be  enumerated 
that  of  his  having  been  married  thrice;  for  which 
1 do  not  discover  a shadow  of  authority . I presume 
it  originated  in  the  ladies  we  have  noticed , who 
« * , 

(i)  M>aelti . oc.  rr. 
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were  mistaken  for  three  wives.  Another  person 
tells  us  ( I imagine,  by  way  of  joke)  that  one  of 
Dante’s  mistresses  had  a wen,  which  we  may  cre- 
dit, or  not:  for  there  surely  is  no  testimony  either 
to  prove  , or  disprove  it . It  is  certain  he  had  but 
one  wife,  and  she  appears  to  have  survived  him  : 
her  name  was  Gemma  de’  Donati , and  the  names 

of  their  children  were Peter,  Jacob,  Gabriel, 

Aligero  , Eliseo , and  Beatrice  . This  last ; his  only 
daughter,  was  called  after  bis  early  flame:  it  is  du- 
bious whether  be  had  not  a sixth  sou,  Francis  (■). 

R.  — ■ — CT. 

The  same  Horatian  vulgar profanum  vul- 

gus is  found  in  the  Convito:  ‘ I am  not,  it  is 

true  , entitled  to  a scat  at  the  banquet  of  wisdom; 
but  I have  at  least  retired  from  the  vulgar,  and 
am  busy  in  gathering  the  scraps  that  fall  from 
that  divine  table 

S,  CTI  I. 

This  triplet  is  entirely  .Scriptural . The  ever-flow- 
ing flood  that  never  finds  an  ocean  to  arrest  it, 
and  which  is  evidently  another  symbol  for  that 
called  a forest,  vale,  or  wilderness  in  Canto  the  first 
(the  ills  besetting  a politician ),  is  only  the  torrent 
of  iniquity  so  often  introduced  iti  the  Bible:  as 

(1)  Vita  Leon.  Arret. -^Bocc.  — Landino,  ec  Both  Gabriel  and 
Francia  must  bare  died  in  inraiicy.  Petrarch  meiiiious  Daute'a  amof’ 
conjngis . Epist.  Lib.  zi  i.  ep-  la.  ^ Dionisi , Prep.  Vol.  a.  p.  6. 

(2)  p.  5V 
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“ the  wicked  came  upon  me  like  a wide  breaking 
in  of  waters;  in  the  desolation  they  rolled  them- 
selves upon  me Then  the  waters  had  over- 

whelmed us,  the  stream  had  gone  over  our  soul, 
the  proud  waters  had  gone  over  our  soul  CO.”  Death 
is  put  for  guilt  and  fully  ; bearing  again  the  same 
identical  sense  which  it  does  in  the  former  Catito 
(as  I have  shown  on  the  authority  of  Dante  him- 
self) and  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  commonest 
Biblical  metaphors  (>) . 

T. czxiv. 

\ M.  Biagioli,in hislatecomment,callsthepassage 
about  the  three  ladies  the  most  obscure  and  dif- 
ficult of  any  throughout  the  whole  Divine  Come- 
dy (3) : and  although  I am  not  in  this  exactly  of  his 
opinion,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  various  allego- 
rical subtilties  introduced  by  those  who  pretend 
to  expound  it,  suffice  to  confuse  any  head.  Taking 
the  obvious  literal  meaning  however  (in  conformi- 
ty to  the  unpresuming  spirit,  of  which  these  com- 
ments made  candid  profession , from  the  first ) I 
trust,  I have  been  able  to  divest  it  of  all  obscurity.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  man  at  Dante’s  time  of  life  with- 
out some  dear  deceased  friends,  who,  it  is  soothing 
to  think,  are  employed  in  watching  over  him  from 


(i)  Job,  XXX.  14.— GXXiv.  4. 

(1)  ComiDeDt,  Hell , Canto  1.  p.  1 3. 

(3)  Ecco  U piu  difficile,  e sin  ora  il  meno  inteso  luogo  della  DivU 
oa  Cooimedia.  Comento,  Vol.  1.  p.  4o. 
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thal  lofty  region  of  light  and  happiness  whither 
their  spirits  are  gone.  We  all,  I hope,  share  such 
a pleasing  though  melancholy  persuasion  . Dante 
then  , in  expressing  it , did  nothing  but  what  was 
natural;  and,  if  there  is  any  singularity  in  his 
doing  so,  it  is  only  that  he  is  singularly  true  to 
nature.  It  was  an  encomium  on  his  own  virtue  as 
well  as  theirs,  to  represent  the  three  females  whom 
he  had  admired  on  earth  as  become  three  Saints 
in  Paradise.  One  of  them,  he  tells  us,  is  there  a 
personification  of  supreme  Philosophy;  and  what 
virtues  the  other  two  personify  (or  whether  any)  he 
does  not  say.  The  first  explanation  was  necessary 
for  his  literary  purposes ; the  others  were  nut . 
Gentucca  at  id  Lucia  may  be  held  to  symbolize 
Charity  and  Grace , or  any  other  divine  attributes, 
at  the  reader’s  good  pleasure.  No  confusion  is  pro- 
duced by  it.  But  what  is  manifest,  is,  that  they, 
as  well  as  Beatrice,  were  once  earthly  charmers  and 
are  now  celestial  Saints.  This  is  highly  poetic,  be- 
cause highly  tender,  natural  and  sublime.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  hard  to  understand;  and  this, 
and  no  more  than  this,  is  in  the  text.  If  the  com- 
ments on  it  are  unintelligible,  that  is  the  fault  of 
those  who  wrote  them,  and  not  of  the  poet.  Were 
it  true  then,  that  this  wefe  'the  most  difficult  and 
least  intelligible  passage  in  the  Divine  Comedy,’ 
no  eminent  poet  were  ever  less  liable  to  a charge 
of  obscurity  than  Dante. 
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In  the  last-cited  comment  are  noted  the  verses 
which  Alfieri  had  transcribed  from  this  poem ; 
and  it  is  certainly  not  uninteresting  to  he  thus 
informed  of  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a 
personage  as  Alfieri  : although  that  opinion  is 
much  qualified  by  his  declaration , on  a re  peru- 
sal  of  the  Divine  Comedy  some  years  later,  that 
if  he  were  then  to  write  down  every  line  in  it 
that  struck  him  as  worthy  of  remark,  he  would 
not  omit  ’a  single  iota  of  the  whole  composition; 
being  persuaded  more  is  to  he  learned  from  even 
its  very  errors,  than  from  the  beauties  of  others(').’ 
The  triplet  before  us  is  one  of  the  transcribed.  No- 
thing in  fact  can  he  more  finished  aud  elegant; 
and  it  exhibits  a fair  proof,  that,  if  harmony  and 
polish  are  nof  the  characteristics  of  Dante,  it  is 
because  he  chose  they  .should  not  be  so; and  threw 
them  designedly  into  the  back  ground,  in  order 
that  his  sublimity  and  learning  might  stand  more 
prominent. 

(i) piu  8*iiop«ra  nrgfi  «rrori  di  questo,  die  oellc  bellezzc 

degli  altri . fiiegioli . Comeoto . Pi  ef.  p.  xuiv . 
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I have  already  said  the  preceding  Cantos  are  in- 
troductory: so  that  here  properly  begins  Hell,  or 
the  first  of  the  three  parts,  or  Canticles,  into 
which  the  Divine  Comedt  is  divided  . Within  the 
infernal  gate  lies  the  vestibule,  whose  inner  bound- 
ary is  a streain  named , with  classical  deference , 
Acheron ; over  which  the  souls  are  ferried  by  an 
old  man,  who,  with  the  same  ingenuous  respect 
for  antiquity,  is  called  Charon.  After  some  diffi- 
culty, this  latter  is  persuaded  to  embark  our  tra- 
vellers; and,  when  they  appear  to  be  about  enter- 
ing his  bark,  Dante  falls  down  in  a stupor.  Such 
is  the  subject  of  this  Canto  : whose  resemblance 
to  the  opening  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid  is 
perceived  at  once . The  vestibule  in  both  is  repre- 
sented as  a place  of  sorrow  and  frightful  sights : 
Vestibulum  ante  ipstim  primisque  in  fauribus  Orci 
Liictus  et  iiUrices  posuerc  cubilia  curae  etc.  (O 


(i)  I.lh  TI.  T.  *73 
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although  it  in  both  be  the  road  that  leads  to  a 
sweet  region  of  repose,  as  well  as  to  the  receptacles 

of  pain  and  guilt, to  Elysium  and  Limbo,  as 

well  as  to  Tartarus  and  the  bottomless  pit.  But  it 
is  time  to  say  something  of  the  form  of  Dante’s 

hell a previous  acquaintance  with  which  is  an 

almost  indispensable  requisite.  For  he  here  really 
employed  those  nine  circles,  which  ( groundle.ssly 
perhaps)  were  attributed  to  the  Aeneid  by  Servius; 
and  1 suppose  he  did  so  in  consequence  of  having 
studied  that  commentator.  This  then  is  one  of 
the  radical  differences  between  the  two  poems , 
(the  Aeneid  and  the  Divine  Comedy)  that  an  in- 
fernal topography  is  a necessary  preliminary  to 
the  understanding  of  the  one  , and  not  of  the 
other.  Virgil  possibly  never  imagined  such  divi/ 
sions , and  they  may  be  the  mere  inventions  of 
the  critics;  but  Dante  certainly  did  ; to  whom  a 
clear  order  was,  in  this  particular,  of  more  mo- 
ment ; since  be  determined  on  dedicating  two 
thirds  of  his  work  to  the  elucidation  of  a subject 
only  cursorily  introduced  in  the  Aeneid  , and 
therefore  dispatched  there  in  a portion  of  one  sin- 
gle book  out  of  twelve. 

Substracting  all  its  expiatory  punishments  ( that 
is  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  of  the  commentator’s  circles,  which,  as  1 
before  said  (0,  make  in  reality  one  homogeneous 


(i)  Hell,  CommcDt.  Canto  ii.  p.  i3S, 
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division,  answering  to  the  Infernns  purgandorum 
of  Catholics,  and  are  therefore  treated  of  sepa- 
rately in  the  canticle,  Purgatory ) the  remainder  of 
the  Virgilian  hell  ( in  substance  forming  three 
divisions,  that  accurately  resemble  the  Infernus 
puerorum,  Infernus  sanctorum  Patrura  , aud  In? 
fernus  damnatorum,  of  the  Romish  Church)  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  canticle . The  region  then 
of  which  it  treats  is,  like  that  of  Virgil,  placed 
within  the  bowels  of  our  earth ; aud  also  divided, 
as  that  of  Virgil's  is  represented  to  be,  into  a. ves- 
tibule and  nine  circles.  That  the  Sybil  led  down 
Aeneas  by  one  subterraneous  passage,  and  returned 
back  by  another,  comprises  the  whole  information 
there  given  of  the  internal  site:  and,  since  they 
came  out  close  to  the  spot  whereby  they  had  en- 
tered, it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  peregrinations  in  the  interior;  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  Author’s  intention,  that  in  ^ 
this  instance  the  literal  sense  should  be  nearly 
quite  lost  in  the  allegorical . Dante,  on  the  contra- 
ry, has  explained  his  descent  with  somewhat  of 
geometrical  precision . He  too  makes  his  entrance 
by  one  door,  and  his  exit  by  another;  but  he  lets 
us  know  that  inihis  way  he,  completely  traversed 
the  globe  ;iidescending  from  this  our  hemisphere, 
and  coming  out  at  ISst  at  the,  antipodes.  The  , exact 
geographical  position  of  the  cave  by  which  he-eit* 
tered  is  not  mentioned  ( although  there  have  not 
been  wanting  some  annotatora  who  busied  them- 

■ > X 't.  * j 
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selves  in  conjecturing  it) ; but,  when  he  is  within, 
he  descries  the  earth  to  be  marvellously  scooped 
hollow  in  the  form  of  a vast  amphitheatre,  exactly 
beneath  mount  Sion  and  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 
This  hollow  had  been  caused  ( as  we  shall  be  told  ) 
by  the  fall  of  Lucifer ; who 

by  the  Almighty  power 

Hurl’d  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  


fell  with  such  violence  upon  the  southern  hemis- 
phere that  he  transfixed  the,  till  then  solid,  globe: 
a proof  that  Dante,  ( contrary  to  Milton)  assent- 
ed to  those,  who  contend  that  the  celestial  war 
was  posterior  to  the  creation  of  our  cartli,  though 
prior  to  that  of  mankind,— — or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  took  place  between  the  first  and  sixth  day 
of  Genesis.  The  spot  whereon  he  fell  is  said  to 
have  become  afterwards  the  garden  of  Eden  (an 
hypothesis  peculiar  to  the  Tuscan  poet,  1 believe) 
and,  after  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents, 
the  island  of  Purgatory:  which  antarctic  portion 
of  the  world  might  have  been  represented,  in  Dan- 
te’s age,  as  a land  of  ghosts — > if  not  quite  rea- 
sonably, at  least  on  respectable  classical  authori- 
ty; for  Cicero  had  affirmed  that  there  was  proba- 
bly an  habitable  and  inhabited  hemisphere  oppo- 
site to  ours,  but  that  its  inhabitants  must  he  some 
race  very  different  from  our  mortal  pne(*).  Having 


(i)  Duo  5uut  fanbilal>ife$  : australn  ille,  in  quo  qui  iii«lstunt,  adrer- 


ia  tirgent  teatigli , fiUdt  ad  kMttrum  ; iiip  autem  alter  anb« 
jectus  aquiloni  etc.  Souuiutn  5cip. 
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in  that  fall  pierced  the  centre  of  the  earth , (which 
I before  showed  (>),  was  held  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  universe)  his  monstrous  bulk  there  sticks  for 
ever;  his  legs  towering  up  towards  the  antarctic 
and  his  bust  towards  this  our  arctic  pole.  The 
cavern  occupied  by  those  gigantic  limbs  seems 
to  contain  little  else  meriting  notice;  at  least  we 
shall  find  Dante  climbing  up  through  it  without  a 
remark  on  any  thing  beside : and  since  he  gropes 
his  way  out  on  the  Antipodes , through  a narrow 
water-cleft,  it  is  clear,  that  the  moiitli  of  the 
mighty  cavity,  made  on  that  antarctic  surface  by 
the  demon's  plunge,  was  soon  covered  over  again. 
It  is  the  other  cavern  ( the  one  amid  which  his 
bust  shoots  up'within  this  our  own  hemisphere  ) 
that  is  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  evil  spirits 
and  to  be  laid  out  in  various  scenes . That  bust 
however  ( notwithstanding  its  prodigious  stature) 
rises  from  the  centre  , or  bottom  , for  only  a 
moderate  height  when  compared  with  the  immense 
vault  over  head  ; which  vault  was  formed  by  tlie 
convulsion  of  nature  when  in  the  act  of  flying 
firom  the  stricken  fiend ; for  in  an  earthquake  she 
then  vomited  forth  those  crude  materials,  which 
( perpendicularly  above  him  ) became  the  moun- 
tain afterwards  so  renowned  Under,  the  name  of 
Sion , and  long  looked  upon  by  vulgar  opinion 
as  a kind  of  topmost  pinnacle  on  the  surface  of 


(t)  H«ll,  Comment.  Onto  it,  p.  i3S. 
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this  our  northern  half  of  the  globe . Into  this 
suhtetranean  Circus  the  only  gate  that  leads  is 
situated  so  near  the  roof  that  its  position  is  not 
very  dissimilar  from  that  of  one  of  the  doors , 
or  vomitoria  (0,  of  the  uppermost  story  of  the 
Coliseum.  And  no  doubt  but  the  form  attributed  to 
this  infernal  dome  is  such,  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  steams  rising  in  the  middle  from  the  abyss , 
( which  in  many  places  obscure  the  numerous  fires 
that  Would  otherwise  illuminate  it  perfectly)  and 
if  the  eye  could  extend  its  vision  enough , the 
spectator  would  command  at  once  the  entire  pros- 
pect above,  beneath,  and  around  him,  as  welt 
as  a Roman  of  old  in  the  said  amphitheatre , or 
any  other.  He  would  indeed  see  that  this  under- 
ground rotunda  is  horridly  vaulted  above,  where- 
as that  of  Rome  sUnds  with  no  other  cauopy  than 
the  glorious  sky;  but,  with  this  exception,  he  would 
descry  much  re.semblance  in  their  architectural 
frame,  viz:  various  seats,  or  rows,  (or  circles,  as 
we  shall  denominate  them)  built  one  within  the 
other  and  gradually  narrowing  down  to  the  pit, 
or  arena.  Rut,  though  this  first  outline  of  the 
plans  would  be  somewhat  alike,  yet  their  propor- 
tions would  be  very  different.  The  diameter  of 
the  latin  arena  is  far  less  out-measured  by  that  of 
the  upper  seat,  than  is  the  diameter  of  the  low- 


(t)  Vomitoria  in  tiude  homines  glomeratiia  ingredientes 

io  sediliase  fanctuut.  Macrobius.  Satarnalia,  Lib.  vi.  Cap.  4* 
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est  infernal  circle  by  that  of  the  first;  for  this 
can  scarcely  be  calculated  at  less  than  three 
hundred  times  the  other,  although  there  are  only 
nine  of  them  in  all . It  is  matter  on  which  there 
are  learned  and  voluminous  essays  fO;  yet,  though 
there  are  really  several  data  in  the  poem  , which 
to  a certain  degree  lend  plausibility  to  such  cal- 
culations , ( making  it  probable  enough  that  Dante 
himself  had  them  in  his  mind  while  writing)  I do 
•not  think  it  requisite  to  enter  into  the  discussion. 
It  may  suffice  to  remark  that  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  diameter  is  allowed'  to  the  lowest,  central 
pit,  or  ninth  circle,  where  (as  I have  said)  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  Belzebub  emerge;  and  3i5 
miles  to  that  of  the  first  circle’s  v^tibule , or  cor- 
ridor . It  is  in  this  vestibule  we  are  to  he  during 
the  present  Canto , and  it  measures  (according 
to  calculators ) three  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
across  from  its  wall  on  one  side  to  its  wall  on  the 
other,  for  it  runs  quite  round  the  first  circle ; and 
thus  it  gives  us  the  greatest  width  of  the  whole 
infernal  cavern , exactly  in  the  way  that  the  great- 
est width  of  the  interior  of  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre would  be  ascertained , if  a line  were  drawn 
from  one  of  the  voraitoria  of  the  west  side,  in  the 
uppermost  story,  to  the  eastern  voroitorium,  pre- 
cisely facing  it.  So  from  this  vestibule,  all  round 


(i)  Veintelio,  Cmxmito  — Antonio  Manetti , circa  al  tito , forma, 
• fninara  dello  inferno  di  D.  A.  — Giambolari,  del  tito , forma , e mi- 
lure  ec. 
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springs  the  dark,  enormous,  vaulted  roof;  and 
down  from  it  descend  the  nine  rows,  or  circles, 
one  within  the  other,  like  those  ancient  theatri- 
cal benches;  or  like  whatever  you  please  in  a co- 
nical shape,  as,  for  example,  the  inside  of  a revers- 
ed extinguisher,  or  (^pcra  glass.  But  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  being  misunderstood  on  a subject 
which  it  is  so  convenient  to  Hx  steadily  in  our  ima- 
gination once  for  ail,  (and  in  order  to  have  a clear 
idea  of  it  at  a few  glances  ) 1 subji>in  two  drawings: 
one  of  which  is  the  tHttvcr  facade,  or  front,  that 
would  be  presented  Jjy  each  hemisphere,  if  the 
earth  were  cleft  into  two  from  pole  topoleby  a right 
line  of  longitude  passing  through  Jerusalem  ; and 
the  other  is  the  ground  plan  of  the  hellish  circus. 
Nearly  all  the  circles  have  subdivisions  and  some 
of  them  many  (as  shall  be  explained  separately 
hereafter);  but  to  .attempt  to  represent  those  sub- 
divisions here  together  in  any  drawing  of  mode- 
rate size  would  produce  confusion  : and  as  to 
their  measurements,  they  shall  be  occasionally  no- 
ticed ; but  it  would  be  quite  iropo.s$ible  to  sketch 
them  intelligibly  . That  it  was  Dante’s  opinion 
that  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid  was  intended  not 
as  allegorical  of  any  human  ceremonial , but  as 
a dream,  or  rapture  of  spirit,  purporting  to  convey 
some  idea  of  what  is  to  come  to  pass  hereafter  in 
hell,  as  the  vision  of  S.  Paul  did  of  Paradise  , I have 
already  noticed  (•). Here  then  we  have  Dante no 

(i)  Hell , Comment  I CiDto  If.  p.  84. 
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mean  authority , whether  considered  as  a poet 
and  philosopher,  or  as  a professed  student  of  the 

Aeneid corroborating  the  sentiment  of  another 

great  authority,  Mr.  Gibbon;  and  engaging  us  to 
reject  the  abstruse  hypothesis  of  Warburton , 
whose  attempt  to  reduce  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Aeneid  into  an  allegorical  representation  of  the 
Kleusinian  mysteries,  tends  to  traduce  much  of 
what  is  sublimest  in  ancient  literature  , and  to 
transform  one  of  the  grandest  combinations  of 
theology  and  poetry  into  a mystic  representation 
of  a quaint  inummery(') . 

B.  VIII. 

Eternal here  synonimous  with  immortal;  other- 
wise it  were , not  unorthodox  as  Mr.  Biagioli  ap* 
prebends  (*\  but  a gross  blunder  to  talk  of  created, 
things  being  eternal.  The  Angels  are  not  eternal, 
for  they  had  a beginning;  and  it  is  to  them  Dante 
alludes,  as  having  been  created  before  hell  or 
even  the  earth,  in  which  hell  is  situated.  It  is 
an  opinion  on  a theological  question  once  much 

debated Origen  (^)  having  been  of  the  sentiment 

here  subscribed  to  by  Dante,  and  S.  Austin  holding 


(i)  Gibbon . Misccllaneoni  works,  vol.  4.  p 4^7. 

(y;  Secoodo  i Peripaielici  furono  ali  eteriio ....  rra  noi  coi  leologi 
Cristitoi . . . 

Coinenlo.  vol-  1.  p.  5o. 

(3)  ri(p<  ApKWV.  Lib.  I.  Cap  viii. 
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the  Angels  were  created  at  the  same  time  as  tlie 
rest  of  the  universe  (0. 

C. lit. 

The  praise  of  sublimity  given  to  these  verses  is 
surely  of  a l)etter  taste  than  tlie  criticism  with 
which  that  praise  is  qualified.  ‘It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Dante  thouglit  it  uece.ssary  to  insert  in  this 
inscription  on  the  infernal  gate  the  words  divine 
power,  supreme  wisdom,  and Jirst  love;  which  con- 
tain a theological  definition  of  the  Trinity  . That 
divine povernnA  supreme  wisdom  should  have  con- 
curred in  the  creation  of  the  jilaceof  woe  is  inlel  ■ 
ligible;  but  the  addition  of  the  ftrst  love  cannot 
he  read  without  repugnance  (»).’  Now , I think,  the 
paragraph  in  question  is  not  necessarily  to  he 
understood  as  conveying  a position  of  dogmatical 
divinity , excepting  the  reader  prefers  so  to  under- 
stand it:  hut  I am  certain  the  complex  idea  formed 
by  supreme  power,  wisdom,  and  love  is  of  the  very 
highest  strain  of  jioetry  : and  I doubt  whether  it 
he  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  abstract  for  a 
moment  any  one  of  those  three  attributes  from 
its  notion  of  Jehovah.  His  love  must  be  that  of 
universal  order  or  virtue  : 


(0  Civ.  Dei.  Lib.  via.  wGelli , sopra  lo  fnferno.  vol.  a.  p.  4o. 
(a)  Si  Ton  en  exr^pie  ce  aeul  trait,  quelle  sublime  ioscriplion! 

Hist.  Liu.  d'  Italic  . vul.  3.  p.  35.  / 
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— • He  must  delight  in  virtue 
And  that  wliich  He  delights  in  must  he  happy  (0. 
Tlien  ifit  be  Itis  love  of  universal  order  that  rnaketh 
him  of  necessity  delight  in  virtue,  and  if  what 
he  delighteth  in  must  be  happy  ; is  it  not  an  ine- 
vitable consequence  that  the  self-same  attribute 
must  make  vice  with  every  infringement  of  uni- 
versal order  an  object  of  his  reprehension , and 
that  that  which  is  reprehended  by  him  must  be 
miserable?  They  are  the  opposite  but  incontestible 
effects  of  one  single  cause.  It  is  then  that  perfect, 
boundless  love,  which  takes  in  the  whole  creation 
at  a glance,  and  of  which  the  idea  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  justice,  which  ordains  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  the  recompense  of 
the  good:  and,  instead  of  objecting  to  the  inser- 
tion of  that  truth  upon  the  infernal  gate  , it 
becomes  my  duty  to  point  it  out  as  one  of  those 
sublime  and  rapid  intellectual  associations  which' 
are  the  characteristics  of  rare  genius.  For  as  to  the 
theological  propriety  of  the  passage,  I presume 
even  the  slight  reflection  just  made  will  suffice  to 
demonstrate  it : and  as  to  its  taste , that  is  in  the 
best  taste , which  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose 
in  band.  Now  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  entire 
poem,  but  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  Providence  (“)  ? 
or  of  the  verses  we  are  considering,  but  to  inspire 
a salutary  terror?  And  what  cau  be  more  calcula- 

(i)  Mr.  Addison*!  Cato  ; ' 

(3)  Hell , Comiaent , Canto  i . p.  63. 


ted  to  do  botli,  than  this  apposite  assertion  of  the 
Creator’s  infinite  benignity  on  the  very  spot  where 
vulgar  minds  might  incline  to  forget  it,  overwhelm- 
ed with  terror  on  the  threshold  of  the  abyss? 

benignity  tliat  is  conspicuous  throughout  all  his 
works  , but  perhaps  no  where  more  strikingly 
so  than  here  where  we  are  constrained  to  confess, 
it  is  the  same  principle  of  immeasurable  love, 
which  prepares  everlasting  felicity  for  the  vir- 
tuous, that  consigns  the  guilty  to  hopeless  ago- 
ny. To  recall  such  a truth  io  such  circumstances 
is  to  rouse  the  fancy  and  understanding  to  the 
fullest  stretch  of  which  they  are  capable;  is  to  take 
in  at  one  view  all  that  we  can  imagine  of  heaven  , 

hell,  and  God the  remotest  extremes  and  their 

common  centre;  and  thus  instead  of  lingering  on 
details  , we  are  engaged  to  collect  and  concentrate 

the  whole  resources  of  our  intellect joys  and 

•woes,  delighlsaud  miseries, pleasure  and  suffering, 
every  thing  beautiful  nr  hideous,  most  magnificent 
or  most  abject,  in  fine  the  various  dissonant  effects 
of  which  the  most  fervid  brain  can  attain  any 

idea and,  referring  them  at  the  same  time  to 

their  Almighty  cause,  express  the  entire  in  a single 
word,  love,  the  love  that  is  illimitable,  the  love  of 
universal  order.  It  is  perhaps  this  very  phrase, 
y;>.vf /ore,  which  the  French  scholar  disdains  to  trans- 
late, that  confers  the  most  peculiar  grandeur  on 

this  passage ; a passage  scarcely  inferior  to  any 

in  the  whole  Aeneid.  Its  terrific  denunciations  are 
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not  however  to  be  considered  applicable  to  every 
succeeding  scene  of  this  hell  of  Oante,  any  more 
than  the 

bellua  Lerna: 

Horrendum  strident  (0 

and  those  other  monsters  are  to  that  of  Virgil . 
Both  bards  seem  to  have  put  their  Muses  to  an 
effort  in  order  to  render  the  entrance  into  the 
nether  realm  awful:  yet  both  of  them  intended  to 
represent  a portion  of  that  realm  as  a seal  of 
tranquillity,  to  which  they  could  not  have  meant 
that  anything  in  those  warning  sounds  should 
in  the  least  allude.  The  Elysium  of  the  one  ( the 
delicious  landscape  where  IMarcellus  appeared  to 
his  renowned  ancestor  ) is  the  first  Circle  of  the 

other, the  calm,  lucid  rendezvous  of  multitudes 

of  exalted  sages  no  more  exposed  to  those  emotions 
which  ruffle  the  mind ‘with  joy  or  sorrow.’  To  these 
no  threats  of  torment  can  be  directed;  nor  even 
the  words  that  forbid  hope:  for  although  it  be  true 
that  their  destiny  is  in  general  irrevocably  fixed 
who  oncd  enter  hell , yet  is  it  a position  to  be  re- 
ceived with  limitations  ; at  least  in  the  Divine 
CoMKDY.Frora  that  circle,  or  hell-of-thc-holy*fatliers. 
Scripture  informs  us  that  many  have  ascended  to 
Paradise  ( nor  of  the  Jewish  law  alone,  for  Job  was 
no  Jew)  who  had  lived  in  hope  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Messiah : so  hope  did  exist  there . This  forces 

(i)  Aencid.  Lib.  rt.  t.  *tS. 
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on  us  the  premature  reflection,  that  if  ( deserting 
the  example  of  Virgil,  who  presents  us  with  none 
of  his  departed  worthies  araoiig  the  Celestials)  Dan- 
te admits  of  multitudes  having  been  elevated  from 
the  Elysian  portion  of  hell  into  Paradise,  it  is  in 
justice  to  be  attributed,  not  so  much  to  a sublimer 
fancy  in  him  individually,  as  to  the  march  of  the 
whole  age  towards  a more  general  diffusion  of  va- 
rious intellectual  enjoyments,  which  Antiquity 
permitted  to  be  monopolized  by  a few  of  its  most 

eminent  members  exclusively a change  to  be 

attributed  entirely  to  tlie  influence  of  Christianity. 
Moreover  Dante  now  enters  into  hell  with  full  hope 
of  coming  out  again  : hope  then  does  exist  there. 
He  could  not  have  intended  so  glaring  a contradic- 
tion between  his  words  and  actions,  as  to  prohi- 
bit hope  to  all  who  enter,  at  the  moment  he  is 
himself  entering  witli  the  brightest  hopes . This 
horrible  inscription  then  is  not  addressed  to  all 
who  pass  the  infernal  gate;  but  to  the  inhabitants 

of  the  lower  portions  of  hell the  hell-of-the- 

damned.‘That  hell  is  within  the  centre  of  the 
earth,’  ( writes  Boccaccio  in  his  Genealogy  (>) ) ‘was 
not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  Pagans,  ( lies  alta 
tetrael  caliginc  mersas)  but  of  illustrious  Chris- 
tians too;  and,  if  we  consider  that  the  throne  of 
the  Divinity  is  in  heaven , from  which  the  centre 
of  our  earth  is  the  remotest  spot  of  the  universe , 

(i)  Genealogia  D^or.  Lib.  i-c.  xiv. 
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it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  describe  the  prison- 
house  of  the  guilty  as  subterranean;  in  spite  of 
Cicero.’  That  in  Dante’s  and  Boccaccio’s  day  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy  was  still  in  fashion  ; and 
that  in  consequence  our  globe  was  deemed  the 
centre,  or  inmost  kernel,  of  the  multifarious  uni- 
verse, which  ( like  a ball  containing  divers  balls  ) 
spins  in  the  moveless,  empyreal  heaven,  I have 
already  .said  (<).  According  to  this  .system,  the  only 
possible  mode  of  descending  from  the  surface  of 
this  sphere  that  we  inhabit,  were  to  descend  into 
it:  whence  it  follows,  that  to  some  region  sup- 
posed to  lie  within  it,  and  to  nothing  beside,  could 
the  sacred  scrd)es  of  eitlier  the  old  or  the  new 
Testament  have  intended  to  refer,  when  they  told 
us  of  a descent  Jrom  earth  to  hell.  Herein  then 
necessarily  agreed  not  only  Virgil  and ‘some  illus- 
trious Christians,’  btit  all  those  followers  ofPtolemy 
who, as  poets,  imagined , or,  as  philosophers  and 
religionists,  inculcated  the  actual  existence  of  an 
j/j/er/ja/ abode,  — Greeks,  Romans,  Jews,  or  Moslem. 
Milton  was  led  into  a vague  and,  for  that  very  rea- 
son , a sublimer  notion  by  the  revolution  winch 
had  newly  taken  place  in  astronomy:  one  does  not 
see  whereabouts  he  fancied  his  hell;  which  is  thus 
veiled  in  a mystery  as  conducive  to  poetry , as  to 
reason  . But  Dante  conformed  to  what  were  then 
the  undivided  sentiments  of  the  learned  ; and,  in 


(i)  Hell,  Comment.  Canto  ii.  p.  iS;. 
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placing  boll  within  the  earth,  did  no  more  than 
unite  the  popular  creed  with  the  astronomical 
principles  set  forth  by  the  best  among  his  prede- 
cessors and  his  contemporaries  in  science  and 
literature . 


D.  XT. 

Tuque  invade  viani  .... 

Nunc  animis  opus,  Aenea,  nunc  pecture  firmo  (>). 

E.  XTIll. 

We  are  told  in  the  Convito,  on  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  what  is  the  good  of  the  intellect,  viz: 
truth  (»).  Here  then  Jehovah,  the  well-spring  of 
' truth , is  designated  by  the  intellectual  Good;  whom 
the  wicked  have  lost  for  ever . 

F.  — — XXVII. 

I cannot  a.ssert  that  this  passage,  however  pow- 
erful, is  equal  to  this  fine  one  of  which  it  is  an 
evident  copy: 

Hinc  exaudiri  geniitus  et  s»va  sonnre 
Verbera:  tum  stridor  ferri  tracUeque  catenae. 
Constitit  Aeneas  strepitumque  exterritus  hausitr 
Quae  scelerum  facies?  0 virgo,  effare;  quibusve 
Urgentur  poenis?  Quis  tantus  plangor  ad  auras?  (S) 


(1)  Aeneid.  lib.  vi.  v.  x6o. 

(a)  Siccome  il  Filoftofo  Del  eetto  dell*  Btica  dice  che  il  vero  d il  be* 
Be  dvir  intelletto . CoQvito,  p.  9O. 

(3)  Aeneid.  lib*  vi.  t«  55y. 
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In  the  copy  however  we  find  one  of  those  peculiar 
touches  which  Dante  seldom  fails  to  introduce 
into  his  most  avowed  imitations  of  the  classics, 

the  ‘sound  of  hands’ 

Vori  alte  e £oche  e suon  di  man  con  elle  — 
a figure  not  inferior  to  any  in  his  original,  and  a 
worthy  companion  of  the  scriptural  sir/t/orc/enttum. 


G.  nxii. 

Error  instead  of  horror  is  the  usual  reading; 
hut  I am  induced  to  adopt  the  latter  without 
reserve,  not  because  it  seems  to  me  the  most  intel- 
ligible and  poetical,  and  much  less  because  it  is 
authorized  by  Velutello  and  Lombardi,  as  cited  by 
Mr.  Cary,  (for  these  would  be  to  me  no  authorities 
at  all,  when  opposed  to  the  Academy)  but  on 
what  I take  to  be  the  very  best,  possible  authori- 
ty,   that  of  Boccaccio  (0:  and  1 am  surprised 

M.  Riagioli's  good  taste  did  not  rather  make  him 
do  so  too  than  praise  the  expre.ssion  of  ‘ binding 
the  head  with  error,’  which  is  surely  more  abstruse 
than  beautiful  (■) . But  people  are  so  prone  to 
discover  beauties  in  what  they  can’t  understand! 

H.  XXXTII. 

It  is  the  nature  of  our  poet's  hell  to  become 
worse  in  torment  the  farther  you  descend ; circles 

(i)  Comfnio.  VoJ.  i.  p.  14a. 

(a)  1<1.  vol.  1.  p.  S3. 
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after  circles  deepening  in  horror  as  they  narrow 
down  towards  the  focus  of  the  pit , where  [iiicifer 
is  impaled . Thus  we  shall  find  the  first  Circle  an 
Elysian  abode;  and  the  circles  immediately  fol- 
lowing places  of  sorrow,  it  is  true,  but  yet  not  of 
excessive  torment,  nor  altogether  unallayed  by  a 
residue  of  human  feelings.  But  to  this  system  the 
vestibule  is  an  exception;  for  in  it  we  find  suffer- 
ings so  severe,  that  those  exposed  to  them  would 
prefer  to  undergo  any  others . Why  such  an  ano- 
maly? It  is  indeed  an  imitation  of  Virgil , whose 
crowd  ofunhuried  gho.sts  wander  undistinguished 
“ Just  in  the  gate  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell : ” 

Haec  omnis  quaiii  rernls  inops  inhumataque  turba  est : 
Matres  atque  viri  defunctaque  corpora  vita 
Magnanitnum  heroum,  piieri  inuptsque  puellae  (■). 
But  Virgil  had  formed  no  graduated  scale  of  descent 
and  corresponding  woe;  he  had  not  laid  out  his 
infernal  region  like  an  amphitheatre  increasing 
in  torment  step  by  step  as  you  go  down  to  its 
arena : and  therefore  nothing  prevented  his  shift. 

ing  the  scenes  as  chance  or  iancy  dictated:  so  that 
he  even  rcf)resented  in  separate  portions  that 
region  which,  consisting  not  of  eternal  but  expia- 
tory punishments,  forms  in  substance  hut  one 
indivisible  state  answering,  as  1 have  said(’),  to  the 
Purgatory  of  the  Romish  Church ; and  entered 

(i)  Aeneid.  Lib.  ^i.  t.  7o5. 

(a)  Hell , Comnunl,  Onto  n.  p i Js. 
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some  of  them,  viz:  where  the /also  (lamnatiare  to  be 

seen and  such  as projecere  animas and  the 

lugentes  campi and  the  an’a  qute  hello  clari 

frequentant before  Elysium ; and  some  of  them 

after  it,  viz:  those  where  souls  exercentur pcenis 

and  where  some,  after  drinking  of  Lethe,  are  con- 
demned to  return  and  live  again  oti  earth, 

which  is  only  another  kindnf  purgation.  Dante  did 
not  allow  himself  the  same  liberty;  the  plan  adopt- 
ed by  him  was  to  exhibit  bitterer  sights  the  lower 
he  proceeded;  the  more  profound  the  circle,  the 
more  aggravated  the  guilt  and  anguish.  Why  then 
tlius  infringe  it  at  the  very  outset  ? It  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  does  so:  it  is  quite  out  of 
the  natural  order,  and  therefore  a peculiar  mark 
of  degradation.  It  was  intended  fur  those  pusilla- 
nimous egoists  upon  whom  our  republican  poet 
was  desirous  of  affixing  the  brand  of  consummate 
opprobrium.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  do  so  in 
any  circle  of  hell : for  iil  the  upper  ones  there 
were  too  good  company  for  them  and  the  i nllictiotis 
were  not  severe  enough;  while  in  the  profound 
aby.ss  it  were  not  easy  to  deprive  them  of  some- 
thing of  the  dignity  inseparable  from  great  en- 
durance — 

For  it  were  glory  there  to  dwell . 

To  place  them  in  this  hellish  outskirt,  devoured 
by  vermin  and  with  such  a sense  of  their  degradeti 
state  that  they  would  rather  undergo  any  curse 
beside;  and  to  consign  them  for  ever  to  those 
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miserable  demons,  who  once  were  that  class  of 
angels  represented  by  the  then  popular  theolo- 
gians as  having  been  neutral  in  the  celestial  war 
( unfaithful  to  their  Maker,  and  at  the  same  time 
too  cowardly  to  join  with  Satan)  was  perhaps  the 
sole  invention  completely  answering  his  purpose: 
the  unnatural  punishment  of  an  unnatural  crime. 
The  miserable  crowds  on  the  infernal  frontier  in 
the  Aeneid  are  expiating  no  errors  of  their  own  , 
but  the  chance,  or  negligence,  which  leaves  their 
bodies  without  burial: an  instance  of  the  an- 

cientness of  the  doctrine,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
living  may  have  some  influence  over  the  destinies 
of  the  dead  . But  those  condemned  by  Dante  to  a 
similar  doom  in  the  same  place  are  far  from  being 
displayed  as  objects  of  pity;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
are  guilty  of  the  sin  most  irremissible  in  the  eye 

of  a legislator selfishness.  To  whatever  extent 

Montesquieu  be  right  in  affirming  that  without 
much  virtue  there  is  no  freedom,  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  without  great  public  spirit  no  popular 
government  can  long  subsist a pure  demo- 

cracy not  one  moment.  law  of  Solon  pronoun- 
ced death  against  the  citizen  who  should  retire 
into  his  house  during  a tumult  in  the  streets.  Of 
all  treasons  neutrality  was  declared  the  worst;  fac- 
tious demagogues  were  to  be  easily  pardoned,  but 
temporizing  politicians  never.  That  wise  man  saw 
that  to  violence  and  ambition  there  was  a remedy, 
but  that  luke-warmness  deprived  society  of  its  vital 
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principle;  and  that  in  no  State  worth  preserving 
the  evil-minded  are  numerous  enough  to  be  very 
dangerous,  if  the  well-disposed  are  alert  and  bold. 
To  be  persuaded  of  this  Dante  bad  as  good  reason 
as  Solon  could  have : they  were  both  chiefs  for  a 
season  of  their  native  lands,  and  were  both  badly 
requited(’);  nor  was  it  a lessarduous  undertaking  to 
defend  the  liberty  of  stormy  Florence,  than  to  legis- 
late fur  Athens.  Nothing  but  an  uncommon  share  of 
widely  diffused  patriotism  could  have  long  preserv- 
ed the  valuable  institutions  of  either  of  those 
cities;  and  therefore  their  sage  leaders  by  every 
means  in  their  power  laboured  to  foster  it.  Yet 
the  verily  of  which  they  had  so  clear  an  appre- 
hension belonged  not  to  their  own  commonwealth.s 
alone,  but  to  all  times  and  countries:  nor  is  it 
indeed  merely  political,  but  a general  position  of 
ethics . When  Man , permitting  his  passions  to 
overwhelm  his  reason,  falls  into  vice,  the  light  of 
his  understanding  is  misdirected, or  perhaps  dim- 
med, but  not  extinguished  ; he  may  be  reclaimed 
from  his  errors  and  that  flame  again  hallowed  may 
beam  with  even  more  tlian  its  pristine  beauty: 
but  when  selfishness  has  debauched  the  mind,the 
very  passions  (which  are  less  ignoble)  die,  and 
the  intellectual  spark  is  quenched;  that  fountain 
of  life  is  not  muddied,  but  dried  up . It  is  a melan- 
choly fact  of  which  the  Creator  himself  informs 
us,  “ I would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot;  but  because 
(i)  Both  died  io  exile  . 
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tlion  art  luke-wann,and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I will 
spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth  (').  ” 

The  principle,  on  which  it  is  our  duty  to  act,  is 
the  same  by  whatever  phrase  it  may  he  designated, 
whether  hy  enlightened  self-love,  or  charity:  it  is 
an  active  persuasion  that  our  least  valuable  quality 

is  our  individuality that,  like  the  minor  wheels 

of  a watch,  we  should  be  most  prized  not  for  our 
own  insignificant  worth,  hut  for  our  contributing 

towards  an  excellent  aggregate and,  in  short, 

that  we  are  all  parts  of  one  whole  and  tend  to 
one  end  ; that  no  individual  advantage  should 
be  put  in  competition  with  the  universal  good, 
and  that,  in  fact,  such  mere  individual  advanta- 
ges are  always  a fallacy,  from  their  being  either 
very  instable  or  quite  imaginary;  it  is  an  hahilual 
preference  of  general  to  particular  interests,  of 
permanent  to  temj)orary,  from  a conviction  that 
in  reality  the  general  and  particular  interests  must 
l>e  the  same  in  spite  of  appearances , and  that 
none  who  endeavour  to  advance  the  mighty  plan 
of  Providence  can  eventually  he  losers;  since  their 
account  shall  he  equitably  wound  up,  probably 
even  in  this  life  (if  not  exteriorly,  yet  interiorly 
by  the  remuneration  of  conscience);  but  that  in 
case  it  he  not  so  here,  it  must  be  so  some  way  or 
other  hereafter . — It  is  this  principle  which 
produces  self-de\otcdncss,  the  virtuous  sentiment 


(1)  Rev.  C iM.  V. 
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whence  we  may  derive  almost  eveiy  great  or  goo<l 
action  that  has  ever  been  executed  ; while  its 
opposite  vice,  selfishness,  is,  I repeat,  the  moral 
and  political  sin  beyond  redemption.  By  others 
this  may  be  discussed  theoretically  and  quietly 
in  their  closets ; but  our  Dante  had  it  practically 
in  view  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life 
to  his  decease ; and  that  base  cowardice  of  pre- 
ferring private  security  to  the  national  felicity, 
which  he  severely  stigmatised  in  the  present  Canto 
brought  Florence  during  his  own  career  to  much 
shame  and  anguish,  and  in  process  of  time  to 
slavery . Freedom  indeed  knows  no  other  such 
bane.  VVe  rail  at  parties,  ( and  degenerated  into 
such  .sanguinary  factions  as  the  Guelphs  andj  Chi- 
bellines  they  certainly  areodious,  though  even  they 
are  perhaps  less  so,  than  the  ungenerous  torpor 
which  has  replaced  them  in  Italy  ) yet  are  parties 
the  very  life-spring/ of  a popular  government.  \ 
partisan  may  be  a sterling  patriot:  and  he  should 
be  judged  less  on  a minute  dissection  of  his  votes, 
th;in  on  the  avowed  system  of  his  party.  Such  a 
man  will  ponder  long  before  he  espouses  any;  and, 
on  the  recurrence  of  some  paramount  question 
involving  the  existence  of  the  State,  will  put  his 
judgment  to  a new  trial : but  he  will  not  be 
unsteady,  nor,  under  the  pretence  of  indepen- 
dence, discover  an  indifference  more  dangerous 
than  the  machinations  of  traitors  and  parasites; 
and,  estimating  too  highly  for  trifling  the  sanctity 
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ofliis  civil  union,  he  will  sacrifice  lo  it  many  mi> 

nor  consifieratioiis, will  occasionally  through 

deference  to  his  associates  change  bis  own  opinion, 
and  even  sometimes  act  against  it,  rather  than 
desert  those  on  whom  ( although  thev'  may  decide 
erroneously  on  certain  points  ) he  believes  that  his 
country  may,  in  the  main,  best  rely.  These  sen- 
timents were  so  rooted  in  the  breast  of  our  phi- 
losophical poet,  thatiie could  not  restrain  himself 
from  venting  them  in  the  very  place  where  it  was 
most  dangerous,  as  well  as  most  useless  to  do  so, 
in  the  papal  court.  It  was  duringone  of  his  journeys 
through  France  that  visiting  Clement  V.  at  \vigiion 
and  being  permitted  to  be  present  at  a consistory, 
he  felt  so  indignant  at  the  craft  and  un-citizen- 
like  tergiversation  of  the  Cardinals,  that,  rising 
up , he  impetuously  apostrophised  them  in  the 
verses  which  we  are  commenting,  and  left  the 
city  (•) , 


(1)  Bib.  Ricr.  M.  S Cod  roi6.  It  was  tbn  aalhoriiv  wbieb  eoablmi 
Bie  ( llell.  Comment,  C^nto  1.  p.  48  ) to  fix  the  Hite  of  hN  jonruey 
into  France.  For  Clement  V.  died  to  April  i3i4;  ko  it  must  have 
lirrcedvd  that;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a letlt^r  of  Dante's  shows  he 
bad  not  yet  left  Venice  on  the  thirtieth  of  March  it  must  tbcu 

have  been  between  these  periods:  for  Clement's  pontificate  began 
aubsequeolly  to  Uaote'a  exile  la  1I01,  from  which  to  bis  letter  in 
i3i3,  we  trace  him  too  rapidly  up  and  down  Italy  to  allow  time  for 
any  long  journey  beyond  the  Alps  . That  he  made  one  visit  to  France 
during  his  exile  is  then  aure,  aud  that  it  was  on  the  same  occasion  he 
went  into  England  is  probable;  bnt  not  certain , for  he  was  in  France 
previous  to  bis  exile  and  in  the  <|ualilv  of  Floreotiiie  ambassador. 
That  he  filled  that  embessy  is  asset  ted  by  tbo  good  an  authority  to 
admit  of  doubt;  and  Manetti  assures  us  that  when  be  went  there  during 
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Although  Milton  did  not  employ  the  notion  of 
liiigels  that  were  neuter  in  the  celestial  war , ' I 
cannot  think  that  Dante  was  wrong  in  availing 
himself  of  what  was  then  a vulgar  credence  built 
on  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  ihe  ingenious 
and  learned,  but  whimsical  Origen . The  summary 
of  his  doctrine  is,  that  of  the  angels  who  neither 
joined  God  nor  Lucifer  there  are  three  divisions 

oue  inhabiting  the  stormy  air,  another  the 

hellish  vestibule , and  the  third  an  outskirt  of 
Paradise.  These  last,  he  says,  come  down  from 
their  station  and  return  to  it  succe.ssivcly,  until 
the  Creator  has  finally  determined  on  their  eternal 
lot ; and  are  indeed  our  souls  that  are  employed 
to  animate  our  bodies  for  a while,  and  ascend 
back  into  Paradise  when  our  bodies  die  (0  . This 
third  position  of  Origeu’s  was  condemned  by  a 

hi*  exile  it  w*i  in  no  public  capecity,  but  lolely  for  the  purpoie  of 
•tudy  — *tndioruni  duint»x»t  gratia . Bib.  Laorenziana.  Plut.  lxiii. 
Cod.  3o. 

(i)  A*  for  the  bad  Angel*  who  inb*bit  the  foggy  air  — 1»  TUi 
rouru  xou  mfl-ytiw  a^p«  — he  de«cribe*  them  a*  very  vampire*, 
living'on  blood  and  greaav  fume*,  to  catch  at  which  they  lurk  about 
the  earth;  for  theae  noxiou*  sob.t*nce*  are  the  natural  aliment*  wiihoot 
which . they  could  not  ,uUi.t  - «aroM>|X«»  Tpoqxuv  Toi(  aujiaeiy 
auruy  t and  even  hi*  commenutor  and  critic,  S.  Jerome,  i*  of  a 
aimilar  opinion  aa  to  their  feeding  on  blood  and  olT.l  -paaci  et  aagi- 
.laricroore.  Elff  Maprupiov.  Par.  *5.  Ariatophane*  baa  no  belter 
hurleaque  on  Plaloniani  than  Iheie  unintentional  one*. 
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general  Council  (0,  and  so  Dante  does  not  employ 
it;  but  both  the  former  he  does,  ( the  second  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  the  first  hereafter  (»)  ) 
because  neither  of  them  were  ever  declared  hete- 
rodox, but  were  followed  by  many  esteemed  ancient 

Divines; although  I understand  they  are  not 

fashionable  among  modern  ones,  but  have  been 
generally  superseded  by  the  opinion  of  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  consigns  all  the  unfaithful  spirits 
without  exception  to  the  same  fate  as  their  leader, 
Satan  (^).  If  the  destinies  of  those  aerial  creatures  be 
representative  of  such  as  await  ourselves,  if  Michael 
and  his  saints  bear  resemblance  both  in  conduct 
and  its  reward  to  tlic  followers  of  virtue,  and  tlie 
guilty  be  realizations  of  Satan  and  Belzebub,  it 
a])pears  to  me  that  the  imagining  of  an  interme- 
diate class  ‘ whose  only  allegiance  was  not  to 
rebel'  and  who  are  objects  of  scorn  both  to  heaven 
and  to  hell,  was  to  give  no  unnatural  type  of  those 
ignominious  mortals,  who  are  so  poisonous  tu 
society  and  so  hateful  to  their  Maker. 

K.  XLII. 

I follow  the  interpretation  of  Monti  ami  Biagio 
li  (4)  that  those  despicable  spirits  were  not 


(s)  That  of  Contiaotioople,  in  553.— •Gibbon  . Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  VIII.  p.  337.  AndrH . Lettcratura.  vol>  vi.  p.  35. 

(2^  Purg.  Canto  v. 

(3)  D.  Tom.  Aquiui.  Sen.  p.  i.  dii.  3.  and  4. 

(4)  Qae&ta  apiegaaione  fi  mauifetta  pel  aemplioe  coitnitto  regolare 
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consigned  to  the  bottomIes.s  pit,  because  their 
presence  there  would  not  have  been  consistent 
with  the  glory  in  which  the  wicked  but  yet  mighty 
fiends  dwell.  This,  in  fact,  is  both  the  most  literal 
construction  of  the  passage  , as  well  as  what  best 
agrees  with  the  context;  and  it  prepares  the  rearler 
for  that  sublime  picture  of  Satanic  maje.sty,  of 
which  we  shall  see  Dante  was  the  inventor,  and 
Milton  the  noble  imitator.  The  commoner  expla- 
nation is  given  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Cary’s  page  cor- 
rectly (“Lest  the  rebellious  angels  should  exult  at 
seeing  those  who  were  neutral  and  therefore  less 
guilty , condemned  to  the  same  punishment  with 
themselves”;:  but  in  his  translation  that  gentle- 
man is  wrong;  for  his  verses  are  unsusceptible  of 
the  meaning  which  is  probably  the  true,  but  is  cer- 
tainly the  literal  one.  Word  for  word  the  line 

is Became  the  wicked  could  acquire  no  glory 

from  them;AnA  this  is  metamorphosed  by  him  into 
what  seems  diametrically  opposite,  viz:  that  their 

presence  would  confer  glory  on  the  wicked 

“ Lest  th'  accursed  tribe 
Should  glory  thence  with  exultation  vain.” 

L. ux. 

Virgil,  whom  we  shall  find  almost  continually 

del  teftto,  il  quale  li  k queito:  ptrefU  gU  AngeU  rei  non  avrebbero  nU 
cuna  gloria  nella  compagnia  di  etsi^  Comento  tol.  i.  p.  55.  — It  nay 
not  be  superflous  to  observe  that  aJeuna  in  tlie  text  means  none,  niu- 
nn,  in  cuusequence  of  bring  proceded  by  the  particle  n^.  See  Vo* 
eab.  i. 
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exciting,  rather  than  repressing  the  curiosity  of 
his  pupil, had  told  him  not  to  mis-employ  liis  time 
in  enquiring  about  these  crowds;  for  that  they 

were  unworthy  his  attention ‘look  and  along'. 

In  this  he  is  obeyed;  and  of  the  innmnerahle  mul- 
titudes that  run  round  after  the  flag  i whose  whirl- 
ing is  no  bad  emblem  of  their  worthless  levity  ), 
only  one  individual  is  in  any  way  noticed,  and 
even  that  one  without  deigning  Instate  his  name. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  person  meant; 
althougii  some  moderns  have  ( as  usual  ) done 
their  best  to  render  it  so . Dante  speaks  of  one 
whom,  having  been  personally  known  to  him,  he 

recognises  at  the  first  glance  ebbi  riconosciu- 

to;  and  who  had  renounced  some  elevated  post 

through  baseness  of  spirit fcce  il  rifiuto 

per  vilta . Now  the  only  renunciation  of  any  thing 
meriting  the  epithet  great,  during  the  life  of  Dan- 
te, was  that  of  the  Papacy  by  Celestine  V an 

individual  whom  he  must  have  seen  frequently  . 
This  were  enough,  if  we  had  not  ( which  we  have  ) 
the  direct  evidence  of  Dante's  own  children,  and 
of  all  the  earliest  of  the  commentators;  fur  it  is 
only  from  the  Iraole.se  downwards  that  there  are 
any  doubts  suggested. 

On  the  fourth  of  April  laga  died  Nicholas  lV,and 
left  the  sacred  college  in  alarming  confusion  to 
the  scandal  of  all  Christians ; but,  above  the  rest, 
of  the  Italians  , who  were  not  only  religiously 
interested  but  politically.  Nothing,  I think  presents 


t 
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a more  piteous  spectacle  than  their  country  then 

did.  Civil  discord  at  its  most  cruel  height every 

State,  every  town,  every  family  in  dissension 

nearly  one  half  of  the  population  ejected  from 
their  homes  and  living  openly  by  rapine  — every 
castle  become  a fortress , every  house  a tower,  no 

law  but  the  sword treasons,  rapes,  robberies, 

slaughter  in  fine  in  every  imaginable  form  almost 
deprive  Italy  at  that  j>eriod  of  the  appearance  of 
a nation  of  rational  beings.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  remedy  half  so  plausible  in  that  convulsive 
paroxysm  of  society  as  the  election  to  the  Popedom 
of  a good  and  able  man,  who  should  change  the 
impious  system  introduced  by  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and,  instead  of  fomenting,  endeavour 
to  restrain  the  factions  of  the  Gueipbs  and  Ghi- 
bellines,  and  re-establish  something  like  law  and 
morals . To  succeed  in  this  it  was  also  necessary 
that  he  should  be  an  Italian : and  to  engage  the 
conclave  to  close  so  shameful  an  interregnum  in 
the  Church  by  making  such  an  election,  our  poet 
(who,  although  only  in  his  twenty-eighth  yearCOand 
in  the  freshness  of  mourning  for  his  Beatrice,  had 
been  already  on  several  important  embassies  and, 
amongst  other  places,  at  Rome ) directed  a solemn 
letter  to  the  Cardinals  (*).  Whether  this  awakened 

(i)  Hell.  Comment.  Cento  ir.  p.  x33. 

(»)  Neg  ri . 1st  Serin.  Fior.  •—  This  seems  to  bare  been  tmkoown  to 
Sismondi  (Hist,  des  Republiques  lulieoDes . Tome  p.  73—189.  ) 
whose  accoaot  of  Dante,  otbnwise  not  eery  inexact , is  obscured  by 
• theoiy  to  be  supported  against  irrefragaUo  testimony . 
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their  consciences,  or  that  the  majorily  had  already 
become  ashamed  of  their  ambitious  disputes,  or 
that  it  entered  into  the  scheme  of  one  of  them  to 
insure  his  own  preferment  by  deferring  it  for  a 
few  months,  or  that  they  were  terrified  by  the 
Boman  fever  of  wliich  several  of  them  had  already 

died  and  of  which  others  were  ill, their  votes 

were  at  length  united  in  favour  of  Peter  Morrone, 
a hermit  of  fair  reputation ; who  on  the  fifth  of 
July,  1294,  assumed  the  mantle  by  the  title  of 
Cclestine  V.  Great  was  the  satisfaction  caused  by 
this  event,  and  onr  author  joined  in  it  most  cor- 
dially; not  only  on  account  of  Peter’s  blameless 
manners,  but  also  because  thus  seemed  baffled 
the  wiles  of  one  of  the  purpled  candidates,  whose 
foul  conduct  and  guilty  principles  could  not  by 
any  mask  have  been  entirely  concealed  from  so 
penetrating  an  eye  as  Dante’s.  Three  dignitaries  (’-* 


(t)  An  Archbishop  y »ntl  two  bishops.  The  mode  of  Ins  iiomiuation 
is  a good  example  of  tvliat  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  ihr  uncertain  breath  of  a 
Conclave . Cardinal  latino  having  told  his  brethern  one  day  that  a 
boly  man  bad  had  a dream  that  they  should  all  die  before  iwu  mouths 
unless  they  agreed  on  some  one  to  /ill  the  vacant  chair  of  S.  Peter , 
he  who  was  afterwards  Boniface  VIII  replied  siieeriiigly  ' 1 suppose  this 
is  one  of  the  visions  of  your  Peter  Morrone  .*  * It  is  '(  answered  Lati* 
no)  * and  the  revelation  thus  made  to  that  man  of  God  proves  that  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy>ghost  render  him  worthy  to  rule  over  the  faithful:*— 
on  which  he  was  voted  Pope . The  threat  of  death  to  men  who  had  seen 
their  companions  expire  and  were  themselves  ill  of  the  same  fever  had 
nn  doubt  much  eft'ect;  hut  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  a plot  of  Bo* 
niface  VIII,  who,  not  being  able  to  gain  his  election  at  that  momcDt, 
bad  formed  a plan  of  insuring  it  shortly  after  . Stsmondi . Hist,  des 
Brpub.  Ilal.  Vol.  IT.  p.  76. 
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were  sent  in  procession  to  the  mountain  where 
the  hermit  had  his  cell  to  inform  him  of  his  elec- 
tion, and,  when  the  poor  mendicant  in  astonish- 
ment at  their  rank  would  have  prostrated  himself 
at  their  feet,  they  flung  themselves  down  at  his 
to  crave  a benediction  from  his  Holiness;  innu- 
merable were  the  crowds  that  flocked  along  the 
roads  leading  to  his  retirement  (0;  as  he  past,  all 
bent  their  knees  before  him,  many  from  reverence 
for  his  sacred  character,  and  some  too  from  wonder 
at  seeing  a beggar  transformed  into  a Monarch ; 
and  , that  his  entry  into  the  decorated  streets  of 
Aquila  might  want  no  possible  brilliancy  ecclesias- 
tical or  civil,  two  troops  of  royal  guards  in  various 
and  rich  uniforms,  and  mounted  on  caparisoned 
horses  of  the  two  Bnest  breeds  of  the  south  and 
north  of  Europe,  were  super-added  to  the  usual 
costly  ones  of  the  Papacy ; and , while  the  ass,  on 
which  the  ‘servant  of  the  servants  of  God’  rode, 
proceeded  in  slow  pomp  amid  Princes  and  Bishops 
and  Cardinals,  to  the  sound  of  every  kind  of  sweet 
music  and  amid  clouds  of  incense,  over  a carpet 
of  flowers  profusely  strewed  by  white-robed  youths 
in  many  vivid  emblematic  patterns,  (the  balconies 
overflowing  with  groups  of  the  noblest  and  most 


(i)  la  fact  It  WM  they  prevented  hit  escape:  for  bii  first  impulse  waa 
to  run  away ; but  fiading  every  aveuue  crowded  , be  was  compelled 
to  returo  to  bis  cell.  He  indeed  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  the 
weakest  intellecis;  so  that  Boccaccio  calls  him  baomo  idiota  . Comen- 
to  . Vol.  I.  p.  148. 
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beautiful  Italian  ladies  ) its  bridle  was  held  by  two 
crowned  beads,  those  of  Naples  and  of  Hungary. 
But  this  universal  gladness,  and  all  the  fond  spe- 
culations on  the  virtue  of  the  Pope,  and  on  the 
calm  it  was  to  diffuse  from  the  Alps  to  the  Faro, 
were  soon  found  fallacious.  Hisoidy  considerable 
actions  were  both  of  eminent  detriment  to  his 

country the  creation  of  la  Cardinals,  almost 

all  Frenchmen , in  order  to  flatter  Charles  II  of 
Naples;  and  a law  in  favour  of  a Pope’s  abdicating, 
which  had  always  been  held  impossible.  The  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  former  not  long  after  was 
the  removal  of  the  Papal  court  to  Avignon:  and  as 
to  the  latter,  though  nut  calculated  indeed  to  give 
often  rise  to  abuse,  in  Celestine’s  case  it  did;  for 
he  availed  himself  of  it  immediately,  and  after  only 
five  months  Pontificate  set  out  to  return  to  bis 
hermitage  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1294; 
leaving  the  Church  as  a defenceless  prey  to  the 

rapacity  of  his  importunate  successor to  the 

Cardinal  whom  Dante  had  feared  so  much,  and 
whom  writers  agree  in  depicting  as  a monster  of 
avarice  and  pride;  so  that  even  the  devout  Imolese 
says  of  him ; ‘ and  to  avow  the  truth  he  was  a mag- 
nanimous sinner  (•).’  This  abdication  being  how- 
ever considered  of  most  dubious  orthodoxy , the 
Cardinal  in  question,  (Caetan  ) who  took  the  title 


(■)  Et  de  rri  Tcrilile  fuit  m*(;iuiaiiBU<  p«!iator.  Com-  ap.  Mur. 
Aotiq.  lUl.  Vol.  I.  p.  loty. 
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of  Uuiiiface  VllI,  was  for  some  lime  generally  con- 
sidered an  antipope.  Most  men  disapproved  of  tbe 
abdication  on  the  score  of  its  being  an  innovation  ; 
and  even  those  who  attributed  infallibility  to  the 
Popes  in  other  respects,  denied  it  to  them  here. 
But  to  such  as  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
behind  the  scenes,  the  abdication  was  invalid  on 

a stronger  plea the  fraud  by  which  it  had  been 

obtained.  From  the  moment  of  Celestine’s  acces- 
sion, Cardinal  Caetan  attached  himself  to  his  per- 
son; scarcely  leaving  him  for  an  instant  either  by 

night  or  day for  he  even  slept  in  the  same 

chamber  (0 he  endeavoured  by  every  means 

to  play  upon  the  Pontiffs  infirmities;  so  that  he 
at  last  obtained  an  entire  ascendancy  over  his 
weak  understanding,  and  employed  it  in  a way 
to  render  the  holy  Father  ridiculous  as  well  as 
miserable . By  his  advice  Charles  II  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  his  request  for  twelve  new  Cardinals. 
After  which,  the  purpled  conspirator,  seeing  his 
companions  repentant  for  their  choice,  undertook 
to  engage  Celestine  to  abdicate,  if  they  promised 
to  elect  whomsoever  be , the  Cardinal , should 

point  out a proposition  that  wa.s  universally 

agreed  to.  Nor  content  with  this,  he  waited  upon 
Charles  II  one  night,  and,  fearing  he  might  op- 
pose his  election  , said  to  him  : Sire,  your  Pope 


(1)  . . . habitaudo  di  di  e di  notte  con  lui,  perch^  il  Papa  ti  Gda- 
«a  inoho  di  lui . Buli . Couiauto . Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  Cod.  i ooG. 

a? 
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Celesliru*  has  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  serve 
you,  but  does  not  know  how  j put  me  in  his  place 
and,  besides  the  will  and  the  power,  I’ll  know  how 
to  he  useful  to  you.  (0  ” The  Simonical  bargain  was 
struck;  and  the  twelve  new-made  Cardinals  were 
to  give  him  their  votes  . The  probability  is  that 
this  entire  plan  was  in  Caetan’s  head  even  previous 
to  the  nomination  of  Morrone . There  now  only 
remained  to  prevail  on  him  to  abdicate.  From  his 
installation , bis  timidity  and  scruples  had  been 
sedulously  fomented  by  the  wily  (Ordinal ; who  , 
far  from  engaging  him  to  preside  in  the  Consisto- 
ry , encouraged  him  to  shut  himself  up  for  the 
most  part  of  every  day  in  a cell  which  he  had  built 
in  the  Palace  in  resemblance  of  his  hermitage  on 
the  mountain  (»);  as  if  the  only  way  to  save  his 
soul  was  to  retire  from  the  Court , instead  of  la- 
bouring to  reform  it.  The  Cardinal,  with  the  most 
affected  tenderness  and  piety,  never  ceased  intreat- 
ing him  to  reflect  on  his  weakness  and  inexpe- 
rience, and  how  impossible  it  were  for  his  slight 
shoulders  to  bear  up  with  the  public  burthens  , 
or  for  such  a feeble  hand  to  curb  the  Simony  and 

all  the  inordinate  vices  of  the  sacred  College; 

and  not  only  unvealing  to  him  the  foibles,  perhaps 
crimes,  of  his  ecclesiastical  courtiers , but  even 

(i)  Gio.  Viilaui.  Lib.  viii.  Cap-  ^ — Sttmoodi.  Hitt,  dea  Repabliquca 
Ital.  ?ol.  IV.  p.  79. 

(a)  . . . arctam  et  crvinrtieam  ramrrulam  .... 

Benveouti  lio.  Com.  ap.  Mur.  Aiuic].  lul.  T-  i.  p-  io3l. 
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inventing  others,  and  painting  them  in  the  most 
horrific  colours  , and, after  inveighing  against  the 
odious  cares  of  business,  recalling  to  his  mind  the 
tranquillity  and  innocence  of  his  eremitical  life  , 
he  at  last  cajoled  the  trembling  Pontiff  into  the 
issuing  of  the  Bull  of  abdication.  Nor  were  moral 

considerations  alone  employed as  if  salvation 

were  incompatible  w ith  the  guidance  of  a realm 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal;  the  chronicles  of 
the  time  enumerate  the  facetious  mechanical  cun> 
trivances  to  which  his  Eminence  had  recourse  in 
order  to  dupe  his  High-priest  and  sovereign  . 
This  he  did:  and  , in  a full  meeting  of  Cardinals, 
Celesline  taking  the  Papal  crown  from  his  head, 
and  laying  down  the  mantle  , solemnly  abdicated 
bis  high  station  . .Scarcely  had  the  mantle  left  his 
hand , when  Cardinal  Caetan  took  it  up ; and  , 
reminding  the  by-standers  of  their  promise,  he 
asked  whether  they  remained  faithful  to  it,  and 
would  elect  that  man  Pope  on  whom  he  should 
put  the  mantle?  They  replied  in  the  affirmative ; 


(t)  Amongst  otbort  was  «n  apparition  of  pretended  angels*  while 
his  EmiDence  roared  through  a speakiog*trunipct  * abdicate!  Celesline, 
abdicate!'  — as  if  it  was  a voice  from  heaven  . Gingu^n^  ( Hi.st  Litt. 
d'ltalie  . Vol.  a.  p.  ao5)  cites  the  Pecorone  (Gior.  XllI-  Nov.  a.)  for 
this*  not  seeming  aware  that  it  was  matter  of  real  history,  before  it 
was  borrowed  by  novellists.  As  soon  as  the  tale  was  bruited* the  whole 
ciergy  of  Naples  went  in  a body  to  conjure  bis  Holiness  not  to  alull* 
cate;  but  their  voice  was  considered  less  impressive  thsu  one  directly 
from  Paradise.  Mr.  Cary  ia  inexact : vilta  does  not  mean  **  base  fear  " 
here , but  baseness  of  soul  in  general  \ not  menaces*  but  craft  was  em- 
ployed; it  was  the  bead  rather  than  heart  of  Celesline  tltal  failed  . 
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some  perhaps  inveigled  by  false  , and  private 
promises  in  favour  of  themselves , and  others  pre- 
pared to  give  their  votes  as  he  should  decide , in 
obedience  to  their  patron,  Charles  II;  but  none 
surely  suspecting  what  was  to  succeed , and  that 
one  hitherto  known  for  the  most  fawning  pre- 
tences to  religion  and  humility  should  all  at  once 
assume  a sacrilegious  boldness  that  has  been  sel- 
dom equalled . For  having  made  them  swear  to 
maintain  their  promise,  and  registered  their  oaths, 
and  with  notarial  precision  having  obtained  from 
each  such  security  as  rendered  them  irrevoca- 
ble  fatte  le  eautele he  rose  from  his  usual 

bending  posture,  and  lifting  up  those  lids  which 
had  for  so  many  years  half  covered  his  down-cast 
eyes,  ( then  mild  as  a novice’s,  but  now  flashing 
with  Are,  that  indicated  the  daring  and  abysses  of 
an  unfathomable  ambition)  he  flung  the  mantle  of 
supremacy  over  his  own  shoulders,  grasj)ed  eagerly 
at  the  Tiara , put  it  on  his  elevated  brow , and 
striding  to  the  chair  of  S.  Peter,  while  even  his 
feeble  voice  was  transformed  into  one  of  loud  com- 
mand , thrust  forth  his  toe  as  he  sat  down , and 
cal  led  upon  the  thunder-stricken  conclave  to  kneel 
to  their  Lord  and  master,  the  maker  and  remover 
of  kings,  the  chief  of  Christendom  and  the  world  (■). 

(t)  Ball.  G>mento.  Bib.  Rico.  M.  $.  Cod.  too6.-Sismondi  appean 
not  have  known  these  particulars;  and  refers  Boniface's  election  en- 
tirely to  the  inflnenee  of  Charles  If.  This  influence  were  in  fact  qoile 
sufficient  of  itself ; but  the  story  of  the  mantle  it  too  charaoteristic 
both  of  the  man  and  the  conclave  not  to  give  it 
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Thus  began  to  be  verified  the  second  part  of  the 
saying  of  liis  urifurtunate  predecessor,  that  ‘ as  he 
entered  the  Popedom  like  a fox,  he  would  reign 
like  a lion , and  die  like  a dog  (0.  ’ Nor  was  the 
third  part  to  be  less  true.  As  to  the  deposed  vicar 
of  God,  his  hopes  of  returning  to  his  hermitage 
were  dissappointed.  Well  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
securing  his  person,  in  order  to  prevent  his  re- 
tracting an  abdication  which  many  considered 
mill  and  void  from  the  beginning,  Boniface  carried 
him  away  to  Rome  and  had  him  kept  in  strict 
confinement . .At  last  however  be  escaped , to  the 
great  dismay  of  the  Pontiff;  but  it  was  only  to  his 
hermitage . Thither  messengers  W were  soon  dis- 
patched to  bring  him  back ; so  the  poor  old  man 
again  fled  and  sought  an  asylm  in  a gloomy  forest 
of  Apulia.  There  he  remained  some  months:  and 
though  herbs,  roots,  and  water  sufficed  to  keep 
life  together  in  a few  recluses  who  there  aspired  to 


(i)  lotinsti  at  ¥ulpet:  rcgaabii  at  leo : laorirertt  ut  canit.  Bcovena* 
ti  Im.  Com.  ap.  Mur.  Antiq.  Ital.  T.  i.  p.  laig. 

(a)  Booiface't  caroeriita  and  the  Abbot  of  MoDte^Casaino  . Tbe 
wretched  old  man , pleading  the  promiaea  which  had  preceded  hia 
abdication,  intrrated  to  be  allowed  to  finiab  hia  daya  in  that  rude  apot, 
bitiding  himself  never  to  open  hia  lipa  to  a mortal , except  hia  brother 
beraiu.  Bat  while  the  CameriaU  waa  returning  with  thia  anawer,  be 
met  another  coming  with  poaaitive  ordera  that  the  victim  ahould  be 
carried  to  Rome  at  whatever  coat  — by  force  if  neceaury  > But  in  tbe 
mean  lime  be  bad  ctcapcd,  having  been  warned  of  hia  danger  by  e 
friend.  Gaided  by  a tingle  friar  he  penetnted  by  unknown  patba  into 
the  fastneaaea  of  tbe  foreat . Every  thing  conapired  against  tbe  decre* 
pit  fugitive ; it  waa  lent,  and  tbe  atuai  sevoritiei  of  (bat  detart  were , t| 
far  as  potaible , increaaed. 
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emulate  the  glories  of  the  Thebaid,  it  is  wonderful 
they  could  have  supported  one  of  advanced  age 
like  Celcstine.  Even  there  his  relentless  pursuers 
discovered  him;  so,  flying,  he  embarked  to  cross 
the  Adriatic,  but  being  driven  back  by  a storm, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  liis  enemies  at  Viesti,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Garganus.  Thence  be  was  dragged  (0 
to  a fortress  in  Campania  and  consigned  to  the 
most  rigorous,  solitary  imprisonment.  No  one  was 
ever  permitted  to  spe.-.k  to  him;  and  his  dungeon 
was  so  confined , that  he  could  not  lie  down  in  it 
without  pillowing  his  head  on  the  same  stone 
step  on  which  he  stood  during  the  day  to  celebrate 
mass.  He  had  asked  for  two  friars  of  his  order  to 
be  permitted  to  say  office  with  him  ; but  they  soon 
fell  victims  to  the  fetid  atmosphere  emitted  by  his 
dungeon.  Thirty-six  men  guarded  him  day  and 
night;  and  at  last,  whether  dispatched  by  some 
quicker  poison , or  by  that  no  less  sure  one  of  the 
noxious  vapours  in  which  he  dwelt,  Celcstine  V 
closed  his  eyes  about  twenty  two  months  after  bis 
elevation  to  a throne.  But  his  persecutions  did 
not  end  even  with  death.  The  relentless  Pontiff 


(i)  He  was  matle  to  travel  by  Dtght:  in  order  to  prevent  bis  exciting 
loo  moch  compassion  . Yet,  though  he  here  failed  to  liberate  himself 
miraculously « be  was  in  the  highest  repute  for  miracles.  Some  said 
be  was  horn  in  the  habit  of  a monk  , others  that  the  figure  of  Christ 
descended  from  a crucifix  to  slug  psalms  with  him,  and  others  that  a 
harmonious,  celestial  bell  was  rung  in  bis  ear  by  Angels  every  night 
at  the  hour  of  prayer  to  awake  him  . Sismondi,  Hiat.  des  Kepub*  Ital. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  7S. 
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had  his  lifeless  remains  ignominonsly  flung  into 
a hole  within  a sorry  chapel  on  one  of  the  bastions; 
no  funeral  rites  were  performed  over  them ; and 
the  grave  was  made  of  the  extraordinary  depth  of 
thirty  yards,  in  order  thal  they  might  never  be 
found  or  removed  into  a more  honorable  place  CO. 
But  his  individual  fate  was  of  slender  importance 
to  the  world  in  comparison  with  the  succession 
of  his  rival:  and,  as  to  Dante,  it  was  his  utter 
ruin , for  Boniface  was  his  implacable  enemy  . 
Their  enmity  was  indeed  reciprocal  and  natural; 
being  both  men  of  great  talents,  and  of  principles 
as  opposite  as  vice  and  virtue.  The  former’s  exile 
was,  if  not  caused, at  least  rivetted  by  his  clerical 
antagonist ; who,  in  his  turn , besides  being  con* 
signed  by  verse  to  an  immortality  of  infamy,  pro- 
bably experienced  its  fatal  effects  even  during  his 
mortal  career ; for  the  invectives  so  published 
against  him  might  very  well  have  been,  at  least  in 

part,  cause  of  his  misfortunes: misfortunes, 

which  ( as  I before  observed  (») ) surpassed  even  the 
most  vindicative  desires  of  the  exasperated  bard ; 
whose  heart  could  not  but  relent  at  seeing  a high- 
minded  Pope  exposed  to  indignities  in  a prison 
which  his  spirit  could  ill  brook ; so  that  after  his 
liberation  the  very  memory  of  them  set  him  mad , 
and  he  foamed  and  gnawed  himself  to  death  W , 

(i)  Oio.  ViIUdi.  Lib.  fin.  cap.  5. 

{2)  Coroment,  Canto  11.  p-  73- 

(3)  Gio  Villani , Lib.  viii.  cap.  43. 
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Ail  these , and  innumerable  other  evils , brought 
about  by  Celestine’s  abdication,  there  is  no  denying 
it  was  in  itself  an  unfortunate  and  bad  act : the 
guilt  of  the  actor  however  depends  upon  his 
motives;  and  whether  Dante  in  attributing  them 
to  ‘ baseness  of  spirit,  ’ is  borne  out  by  historical 
facts,  as  I have  fairly  narrated  them , every  reader 
can  judge  for  himself.  The  insertion  of  Celestine 
V as  a .Saint  in  the  Roman  calendar  argues  no 
error  in  Dante  as  a Catholic;  for,  in  Boccaccio’s 
words,  ‘ Celestine  was  not  canonized  until  the 
Pontificate  of  John  XXII;  so  that  up  to  that  day 
it  was  licit  for  every  one  to  believe  what  he  pleased 
about  him  (0.  ’ It  is  moreover  certain  that  Celes- 
tine’s canonization  was  never  intended  as  a ]>ane- 
gyrick  on  his  conduct  as  a Pnj>e  ( in  which  light 
Dante  criticises  him  here);  but  on  his  mildness 

and  piety  as  a hermit a position  from  which 

Dante  <lissented  not,  as  is  evident  from  his  joy  at 
his  elevation:  but  it  is  quite  unjust  in  a late  com- 
mentator (*)  to  accuse  the  poet  of  lieing  inconsis- 
tent ; as  if  he  praises  Celestine  in  Canto  XIX.  of 
this  same  (ianticle  where  we  on  the  contrary  shall 
find  he  dues  not  utter  a syllable  about  him . Having 
here  blamed  him  so  severely,  he  is  never  guilty  of 
the  inconsistency  of  praising  him  anywhere:  and 

(0  Comeatu . toI.  i.  p.  i4g.  TIii«  Oiulicle,  Hell , wat  at  latett  puh- 
lisbed  in  i3oS  ( Hell,  Commeol,  Canto  i.  p.  45)  and  Jobu'i  clectioa 
only  took  place  Auguit  the  aevenlb,  i3i6.  PrioritU  Fiorentinop.  7S. 

(1)  Poggiali.  FA.  Livorno,  1S07.  vol.  3.  p>  iS, 
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if  we  shall  not  see  him  suffering  among  the  wicked 
Popes,  it  is  because  he  was  not  wicked  ; although 
his  ‘baseness  of  spirit*  was  perhaps  still  more 
injurious  to  mankind  than  wickedness  would  have 
l)een,and  because  he  had  on  that  account  been 
already  exhibited  in  this  ignominious  vestibule. 
Petrarch  indeed  in  his  treatise  De  Vila  .Solilaria 
commends  Celestine's  love  of  solitude;  and  those 
who  are  more  struck  by  the  show  of  a throne 
than  aware  of  the  momentous  duties  it  imposes  , 
may  proclaim  his  abdication  an  effort  of  virtue  . 
But  humility  and  a taste  for  retirement,  however 
meritorious  in  themselves,  can  never,  when  they 
interfere  with  a great  positive  duty  , be  a good 
excuse  for  the  breach  of  it . The  hermitage  might 
have  exposed  the  sanctity  of  the  ascetic  to  less 
temptations  , and  been  more  agreeable  to  specula- 
tive devotion  and  internal  peace  than  the  bustle  of 
the  world  . Envy  is  frequently  the  offspring  of 
ignorance;  the  bulk  of  mankind  who  flatter  their 
superiors  deny  them  sometimes  too  their  merited 
encomium;  and, descrying  only  the  lustre  of  power, 
are  blind  to  its  cares:  yet  if  the  love  of  sway  be 
very  genial , that  of  tranquillity  is  less  uncommon 
than  many  avow ; and  a greater  number  than  we 
may  suspect  would  feel  no  unwillingness  to  re- 
linquish the  cumbrous  tnippings  of  .stale,  could 
they  adopt  the  comfortable  doctrine  that  every 
individual  has  a right  to  consult  his  own  quiet  in 
the  Cist  place,  whatever  be  his  rank,  or  office. 
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But  such  ethics  are  unsound ; and  tend  to  deprive 
mankind  of  the  hopes  of  ever  having  an  upright 
magistrate,  at  least  of  one  with  purer  sentiments 
than  ambition.  Of  all  masks  the  readiest  to  put  on 
is  religion:  .sloth,  ignorance,  selfishness  m:ty  be 
concealed  by  it,  not  to  .say  the  basest  passions; 
and  sometimes  the  wearer  deceives  not  only  others, 
but  himself.  Celestine  was,  it  is  likely,  an  instance 
of  the  latter,  fancying  his  deed  to  be  one  of  Chris- 
tian self-denial : yet  he  deserted  his  post  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  left  all  the  good  undone  which 
might  have  been  effected  by  a worthy  bishop  and 
Sovereign,  and  (since  his  abdication  was  by  many 
considered  illegal ) exposed  his  Church  to  the  in- 
decency of  a civil  war  and  schism , two  Pontiffs  to 
the  degradation  of  a prison,  and  one  to  the  guilt 
of  murder  and  suicide.  That  he  should  have  been 
stigmatised  then  as  a mean  spirit  is  surely  neither 
unjust  nor  strange;  but  it  is  so,  that  after  the  lapse 
of  ages  and  the  subsidence  of  factions,  Dante  is 
still  accused  of  .sacrilege  towards  a canonized  Pope, 
or  badly  defended  by  putting  an  incongruous 
explanation  on  bis  words,  and  that  to  vindicate 
him  it  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  all  the  above 
circumstances . 

Few  points  are  stirer  than  that  Celestine  was 
the  person  here  meant  by  Dante.  His  son  Peter 

says est  Papa  Celestinus  quintus  qui  potens  ita 

esse  sanctus  in  Papatu  ut  in  heremo,  Papatui , qui 
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secies  est  Christi,  pusilanimiter  renuntiavit  (■): 
Jacob ....  Papa  di  Roma  nominato  Celestino  per 
vilta  il  grande  ufdcio  Apost.  Rom.  rinnunzio  (>). 
Boccaccio,  and  the  Riccardian  M.  S.  and  the  Otti- 
mo  are  of  a similar  sentiment.  These  were  all 
contemporaries  of  Dante,  and  therefore  most  likely 
to  be  conscious  of  his  meaning.  Later,  but  also 
very  ancient , commentators  proposed  Esau , or 
Diocletian.  But  these,  who  lived  ages  before  him, 
he  could  scarcely  have  recognized;  he  might  almost 
as  reasonably  be  represented  as  recognizing  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  who  lived  ages  after  him . Lom- 
bardi proposes  one  of  the  Cerchi,  a FlorentineU); 


(i)  Bib.  Laurenr.iana  . Plot.  xl.  Cod.  3S. 

' (a)  Id.  Id.  Id.  Cod.  lo. 

(3)  The  M.  S*  comment  lo  entitled  by  the  Accademiciani  ( and 
ivbicb  I forgot  to  enumerate  in  the  note.  Hell,  Comment « Canto  i.p. 
aS  ) ia  Cod.  IQ.  Pint.  xl.  in  the  Laorentian  library;  bot  I hare  found 
in  the  Riccardian  a fairer  copy  of  the  same  M.  S.  and  quite  complete , 
containing  the  three  Canticles,  Inferno,  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso.  It  is 
Cod.  1004. 

(4)  If  Mr.  Cary  bad  confined  himself  to  pointing  out  Celestino  with- 
out entering  at  all  into  tbe  controrersy , there  would  be  tio  blaming 
him;  but  when  be  allows  Lombardis  invention  to  take  op  to  much 
precious  space  as  four  entire  lines  in  bis  little  notes,  one  regrets  that 
he  omits  ( what  from  its  antiquity  alone  deserves  more  notice ) tbe 
hypothesis  of  Esau.  1 think  it  false  certainly;  but  it  seems  to  have 
existed  even  among  Dante's  contemporaries  ^judging  by  the  ut  cre- 
do of  Peter  Alighieri  ( for  as  to  him  and  bis  comment,  they  have  been 
too  long  received  as  gennine  to  fall  before  the  arguments  of  Dionisi , 
Serie  di  Aoaeddoii.  Num.  a.),  and  by  the  chi  costui  si  fosse  ec.  of  Boc- 
caccio; while  the  Imolese , who  Vvas  almott  contemporaneous  with  our 
poet , absolutely  asserts  he  meant  Esau  — dico  brrvius  quod  fuit 
Esau,  fieuveuuti  Imol.  Com.  ap.  Hur.  Aotiq.  Ital  vol.  t.  p.  loap.  It  it 
moreover  a pity  Mr.  Cary  did  not  word  his  translation  lo  as  to  be  sus- 
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but  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  object,  his  obscu- 
rity is  enough : whereas  against  Celestiue  there 
can  be  no  objection  chronologically , or  otherwise. 
That  he  was  a Pope  is  none  ; when  those  installed 
in  that  elevated  rank  were  notorious  malefactors  , 
Dante  never  spared  them  : on  the  contrary,  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  against  them  his  most  acrimo- 
nious anathema  is  pointed  ; as  if  to  every  other 
cry  for  vengeance  was  here  added  that  of  his  dis- 
graced religion.  Rut  with  regard  to  poor  Celestine, 
it  is  not  improbable  but  it  might  have  been  respect 
for  the  Tiara  which  prevented  his  being  directly 
named.  The  indications  in  the  text  ideutiOed  him 
at  the  time;  and  as  to  handing  his  name  to  pos- 
terity, it  might  be  spared  without  any  material 
breach  of  equity;  since  it  is  acknowledged  that, 
notwithstanding  the  calamities  he  occasioned,  he 
was  a holy  , out  a flagitious  roan  rO. 

M.  — Lzxiii. 

Die  , ait , o virgo , quid  vult  concursus  ad  ainnem  ? 

Quidve  petuot  aniai»  ? (>) 

N.  LXXTIII. 

Virgil  repeats  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  attention 


uptible  like  the  ori|pB8l  of  any  of  the  above  explieationa ; bot  hia 
making  vilU  * bate  ftar ' pretenta  the  potaibilily  of  applying  the  pat- 
tage  either  to  Eaao , or  Diocletian . 

(1)  Fue  di  aaocta  triu  ct  aipra  peniteatia.  Bib.  Laurenaiana.  Pint. 
SI..  Cod.  19. 

(a)  Aaneid.  Lib.  ti.  y.  Sal 
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until  the  Vestibule  is  quite  traversed,  which  it 
only  is  on  arrival  at  Acheron,  the  infernal  stream 
that  incloses  the  first  Circle. 

Dante  ruse  ere  the  age  of  Classical  erudition . 
Latin,  and  even  Greek  were  indeed  still  extant:  but 
the  latter  was  very  imperfectly  known;  and  the 
former,  barbarously  though  fluently  spoken  and 
worse  written,  served  for  little  lietter  tli.m  lawers 
and  scholastic  disputants,  or  for  dull  hymns,  or  at 
l>est  some  wretched  mystical  farce.  It  was  Dante 
and  his  two  successors  that  awoke  the  world  tu 

ancient  literature: illucentibus  ingeniis  Dan* 

tis,  Petrarchae,  et  Boccaccii  reviviscere  ca:perunt 
litterae  Graeca:  et  Latimc  (0.  The  two  latter  of  those 
distinguished  men  claim  a greater  share  ie  the 
cultivation  of  Greek;  but  the  other  did  nut  neglect 
it.  To  prove  this  his  numerous  quotations  from 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  sufficei;  for  whence  but  from 
the  originals  could  be  take  them  at  a time  when 
they  yet  lay  untranslated?  The  fact  of  neither  of 
those  poems  having  been  then  translated  is  known 
to  literary  antiquaries;  and  we  have  an  additional 
testimony  in  the  declaration  made  by  Dante  him- 
self; ‘ Homer  has  never  been  turned  from  Greek 
into  Latin  tV. ' I presume  it  superfluous  to  show, 

(1)  Hod.  Lond.  i74«- 

fa)  Omero  mai  ti  inutd  di  Greco  to  Coovilo  . p.  B4.  1q  the 

Monarchta  we  read , el  bojua , ut  ail  Humeroa , eai  regular#  omnea , et 
)^gc«  iiuponere  aliia  — » Lib.  1.  p.  fl:  aod  in  the  Vita  Niiova  , di  lei  li 
poieva  Hire  quelle  parule  del  poeta  Omero , ella  dou  pareva  figliuola 
d'  uofo  mortale  10a  di  Uio  p«  a;  and  iu  the  MoaarcUia  we  have  ( cea« 
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that  the  translations  of  Homer  in  any  of  our  mo- 
dern languages  were  long  subsequent  to  those  in 
latin  . From  what  source  then  could  any  one  have 
at  that  time  quoted?  Manetti(')in  saying  Dante  was 
ignorant  of  Greek  must  therefore  have  only  meant 
■ that  he  was  not  profoundly  versed  in  it,  which  was 
no  improper  form  of  speech  in  so  accomplished  a 
hellenist  as  that  biographer.  In  fact  Dante  enriched 
his  tongue  by  many  greek  phrases;  and,  by  frequent 
references  to  the  poets,  historians,  and  philoso- 
phers of  Greece,  was  the  opener  of  the  path  along 
which  his  two  illustrious  successors  pressed  so 
eagerly  a few  years  later:  and  he  not  only  directed 
public  attention  to  those  ancient  sages,  but  even 
condfescending  to  interfere  practically,  laboured  to 
give  the  education  of  youth  a similar  impulse  (»). 
But  there  then  existed  circumstances  to  render  it 
highly  expedient  that  the  study  of  lalin  should 
precede  that  of  Greek . Very  few  greek  hooks  were 
in  Italy , and  the  latin  classics  were  yet  asleep  on 


Irary  to  hi«  usual  mode ) even  Greek  in  Greek  characters, 
liib.  X.  p.  31.  When  Gradenigo  then  , recanting  his  (irst  opinion,  as- 
serted be  could  not  discover  a stogie  word  unquestionably  Grecian  on 
a re 'perusal  of  all  Oaute’s  compositions,  he  stamped  himself  a very 
careless  peruser  . Lett.  Greco-Italiana.  1739. 

(j)  Vita  Dautis.  M.  S.  fiib.  Laureuziaua.  Plut.  uxtn.  Cod.  3u. 

(3)  See  bis  sounet  in  LaiDi*s  Delicsc  Erud.  vot.  17.  p.  ti8.  It  was 
addressed  by  Dante  to  his  great  friend,  Bossone,  congratulating  him  on 
the  progress  of  young  Bossone  in  GreeA  and  French  at  the  very  lime 
Dante  himself  was  his  tutor , or  at  least  superintended  his  education : 

. . . del  car  figliuol  vedi  preseote 
II  frotto  che  sperasti , e si  repente 
S'avvaccia  ne  lo  stil  Greco,  eFraocesco! 
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the  dusty  shelves,  or  crumbling  in  the  lumber- 
rooms  of  the  Monasteries.  To  restore  these  to  light 
was  a primary,  perhaps  indispensable  step  towards 
the  revival  of  letters;  and  to  this  therefore  Dante 
more  particularly  applied  himself,  with  a judgment 
that  needs  no  better  vindication  than  the  astonish- 
ing rapidity  with  which  they  quickly  began  to 
flourish  throughout  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. To  Virgil , Ovid , I. ivy  and  Cicero  the  produc- 
tions of  Athens  naturally  succeeded  : and  that  the 
most  indefatigable  promoter  of  the  cultivation  of 
Greek,  Boccaccio',  looked  up  to  Dante  as  his  prime 
leader  in  the  career  of  universal  literature  is  tes- 
tified both  by  his  conduct  and  his  writings;  for  he 
dedicated  a portion  of  his  life  to  the  public  ex- 
planation of  the  Divine  Comedy  , and  in  his 
most  learned  lucubrations  never  tired  lavishing 
on  the  Author  such  venerable  titles  as,  ‘the  divine 
poet  and  philosopher,  the  awful,  sapient  father, 
the  unquestionable  authority,  my  chief  guide  in 
this  my  review  of  the  theolog)’  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  (>).’  Happily  for  the  world,  a desire  of 
beiiefitting  it  is  so  kindled  in  noble  minds  that 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  damp  their  ardour  ; 
misfortunes,  wrongs,  neglect,  ingratitude  are  vain; 
such  injustices  only  expand,  not  enfeeble  that  gra- 
tuitous love  which  repulsed  by  individuals  attaches 
itself  to  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  and  finds 
in  that  ideal  object  something  more  commensurate 

(i)  Genealogia  Deor.paMim. 
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with  its  own  boundlessness  and  purity.  Boccaccio, 
persecuted  while  he  lived , and  now  only  repre- 
sented as  the  author  of  his  most  juvenile,  though 
beautiful  production , the  Decameron,  (by  writers 
who  revile  him  for  the  levities  that  stain  it,  without 
adding  that  he  sincerely  repented  of  them  in  his 
manhood  , or  saying  any  thing  of  his  highest 
qualities,  patriotism  and  erudition  ) condemned 
his  old  age  to  grief  and  penury  in  orrler  to  be- 
queath a collection  of  Greek  M.  S.  .S.  to  his  not 
sufficiently  thankful  country . Dante  acted  still 
more  like  a patriot,  and  fared  worse;  this  is  not 
the  occasion  to  dwell  on  either  the  sufferings  of 
his  life,  or  the  chastiiess  of  his  pen  : but  I am 
forced  to  remark,  that  the  hope  of  being  useful 
was  among  his  inducements  for  emjdoying  conti- 
nually the  fables  of  Antiquity,  and  such  must  be 
his  excuse  should  any  one  accuse  him  of  doing 
so  too  immoderately.  His  aim  was  forwarded  by 
uniting  classical  allusions  with  the  must  interest- 
ing occurrences  of  his  own  day,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  ancients  with  verses  so  popular 
from  their  topics  that  they  were  in  the  mouths 
of  every  one  as  soon  as  published.  In  a short  pe- 
riod the  fictions  of  Heathenism  became  nearly  as 
well  known  to  llie  modern  Tuscans,  as  to  their  Pa- 
gan ancestors,  and  even  at  this  day  the  lowest  class 
retain  vestiges  of  that  knowledge  w’hich  astonish 
foreigners,  and  are  not  discoverable  in  any  coun- 
try but  Italy. 
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Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  original 

’ never  hope  to  see  heaven,  ’ non  isperate  mai  ve- 
der  lo  cielo.  ‘ Heaven’  is  here  not  a mere  latinism 
synonimous  with  sky,  or  day;  hut  evidently  means 
Paradise:  for  to  tell  the  souls  they  shall  never  see 
day  has  no  Christian  propriety;  but  to  pronounce 
their  eternal  exile  from  Paradise  is  a fearful  , 
orthodox  malediction.  It  is  strange  a Diviue  should 
so  mis'conceive  it;  but  Mr.  Cary  not  only  translates 
cielo  sky,  but  interpolates  an  again , so  that  if  he 
gives  the  passage  any  meaning,  it  is  at  least  total- 
ly different  from  what  the  author  wrote  : 

. . . . “ Hope  not 

Ever  to  gee  the  sky  again  ! ” . . . 

This  might  do  in  Virgil’s  hell,  where  such  a return 
to  life  was  held  possible;  but  what  has  it  in  com- 
mon with  this  Catholic  poem  ? 

In  the  last  line  of  the  tiercel  Dante  seems  to  have 
thought  on  the  Koran,  which  exactly  points  out 
the  same  things,  “ eternal  darkness,  intense  heat, 
and  excessive  cold  ” as  the  three  great  instruments 
of  torture  in  hell  (0  . 

P.  — XCIII. 

Charon  could  embark  no  living  being  in  ge- 
neral; 


(i)  Sala.Scct  4. 
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Umbrarum  hie  locus  est 

Corpora  viva  nefas  stygia  vectare  carioa  (0  . . . 
and  an  approaching  verse  will  explain  the  passage 
still  more,  by  showing  he  was  not  wont  to  receive 
any  virtuous  soul  (®).  According  however  to  the  hy- 
pothesis on  which  this  poem  is  built,  the  favour- 
ed Aeneas, who  was  both  virtuous  and  alive  (*),  had 
long  before  crossed  in  Charon’s  boat;  so  be  could 
not  have  me^nt  to  say  that  it  was  quite  incapable  of 
sustaining  a human  body a remark  which  re- 

moves much  of  the  mysticism  of  the  commenta- 
tors by  giving  to  the  ‘ other  ways,  havens,  and 
shore  ’and  the  ‘lighter  bark  ’in  the  next  tiercet  a 
mere  literal  meaning,  and  making  them  indisputa- 
bly allude  to  the  i>eauteous,  airy  pinnace,  which 
we  shall  see  skimming  over  the  waters,  which  it 
scarcely  wrinkles,  and,  laden  with  virtuous  souls, 
sail  to  Purgatory  under  the  superintendance  of  a 
‘divine  bird  ’,  a ‘ celestial  pilot  («) Charon  then 
moans  plainly  to  inform  Virgil  and  Dante  that 
there  is  such  a heavenly  wherry,  which  better  be- 
comes   piu  convien such  guiltless  creatures 

than  his  own . 

(i)  Aeoeid.  Lib.  ti.  t.  I90. 

(a)  Qaioci  non  pas^a  mai  anima  baona.  Inf.  Canto  111. 

(3)  Corrtittibile  ancora.  Inf.  Canto  11.  ▼.  >4< 

(4)  L'accel  divioo 

Con  un  vatello  ^nelletto  e leggiero 
Tanto,  che  Tartpia  nulla  ne  'nghiouiva. 

Da  poppa  itava  1 celestial  iincchiero . Porgatorio , Caolo  ti. 
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The  whole  is,  in  substance,  from  the  Aeneid: 

. . . ramuin  hiinc  ( aperit  ramum  qiii  veste  latebat ) 
Agnoscas.  Tumida  ex  ira  turn  corda  residunt. 

Nec  plura  his  (>).... 

t 

but  bow  far  sublinier  is  the  simple  assertion  of  the 

Italian ‘ It’s  willed  thus,  where  power  and  will 

are  one!  Enough!  ’ That  is,  such  is  the  pleasure  of 
Omnipotence . 

In  comparison  with  these  few  unadorned  words 
how  trivial  is  the  bribe  of  a golden  twig,  and,  if  it 
were  not  for  habitual  veneration , 1 might  add  how 
childish!  It  may  be  urged  in  support  of  the  Roman, 
that  our  modern  is  indebted  for  this  superior 
beauty  to  the  more  refined  nature  of  bis  creed, 
rather  than  to  his  own  taste.  And  without  contro- 
verting the  position  entirely,  I may  be  permitted  to 
remark , that  most  lofty  notions  of  the  Divinity 
were  held  by  many  Pagans,  as  we  see  even  in  the 
hyperbole  of  Horace  nec  viget  qiiicquam  simile  aut 
secundum.  So  that  it  would  not  have  been  strange 
had  the  majestic  Epic  Muse  exhibited  her  pious 
Aeneas  as  authorized  to  visit  the  world  of  shades, 
not  by  any  secondary  contrivance , but  by  the 
direct  will  of  an  all-powerful  Providence.  ‘ The 
boatman  of  the  livid  lake  ’ is  clearly  from  the  vada 


(i)  Lib.  fi.  4o$. 
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livida  (0  of  Virgil : but  it  seems  no  more  than  just, 
in  noticing  how  much  Dante  copied  , not  to  con- 
ceal what  he  improved;  in  almost  all  his  imitations 
of  the  Classics  he  introduces  alterations  that  ap- 
propriate them  to  himself;  and,  in  the  present  pas. 
sage  at  least,  it  will  surely  be  confessed,  that  he 
struck  out  what  was  feeble , ( the  gold  rod ) and 
replaced  it  with  a figure  of  peculiar  grandeur . 


it 

Terribili  squalore  Charon  cui  plurima  mento 
Canities  inculta  jacet , slant  lumina  flamniii  (*}. 

S.  cv. 

This  burst  of  agony  of  the  forlorn  ghosts,  on 
hearing,  not  the  debate  between  Virgil  and  Charon, 
but  the  denunciation  of  their  own  lasting  woe,  is 
( as  welt  as  their  pacing  along  with  sobs  the  bank 
where  tbe  guilty  congregate  as  soon  as  their  mortal 
frames  expire  ) a circumstance  added  to  the  Latin 
original;  with  these  exceptions,  the  entire  is  from 
the  Aeneid . 

T.  CXI. 

That  to  put  our  mental  faculties  on  wing  it  is 
first  necessary  to  make  an  impression  upon  our 
senses,  is  one  of  the  oldest  ethical  axioms:  and 

(i)'  Aeneul.  Lib.  *i.  v.  Si^. 

(i)  U.  U.  V.  agS. 
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from  it  originate  all  our  descriptions  of  a future 
state.  It  is  superfluous  to  repeat  citations  from 
S.  Paul  and  the  Fathers  to  prove  that  they  consi- 
dered such  a state  as  above  human  comprehen- 
sion; which  is,  in  other  words,  to  say,  that  what 
they  describe  there  is  to  be  received  as  merely  alle- 
gorical ; but  it  may  be  proper  to  inculcate  a similar 
truth  with  regard  to  the  Ancients.  They  also  cer- 
tainly understood  the  persons  in  futurity  as  ideaL 
So  Cicero , alluding  to  the  very  particular  we  are 

now  considering the  representation  of  Hell: 

’Who  does  not  see  that  the  prodigies  talked  of  are 
nothing  but  the  inventions  of  poets  and  paint- 
ers, and  that  it  would  be  insanity  to  suppose  their 
possessing  any  real  existence  ? (0  ’ The  descriptions 
then  on  this  head  in  Virgil  and  Homer  were  con- 
sidered quite  as  imaginary  before,  as  after  their 
insertion  in  a poem ; they  were  first  the  machine- 
ry of  religion  , and,  after  being  so  hallowed,  were 
adopted  in  poetry;  in  both  cases  they  were  artifi- 
cial resources  never  believed  in  as  actnally  true, 
but  as  very  efficacious  in  moving  the  mind;  theo- 
logical, or  poetical,  they  were  always  ailegories(>). 
It  remains  to  inquire,  whether  the  Christian,  or 
tlie  Pagan  allegories  be  the  more  conducive  to  the 


(i)  . . . Ad«one  me  delirare  cencca  ut  iata  ease  credam?  Tuacu, 
Ltb.  1.  cap.  6 

(a)  The  abutt  of  allegory  may  merit  the  lordly  irony  of  Mr.  Gib* 
bon  ( Decline  and  Pall.  Vol.  IV.  p 71.);  but  when  wa  aUeropt  pictarea 
of  wliai  we  koow  it  iDComprehenaible.  it  teefoe  lo  me  both  aeniible 
and  candid  to  prc««nC  tbcia,  not  aa  truihi,  but  at  types  of  the  troth , 
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proposed  end,  of  making  an  impression  on  the 
intellect  through  the  senses?  Here  it  is  the  end 
alone  that  is  of  importance,  and  whatever  means 
are  best  calculated  to  attain  it  are  the  best:  for  these 
in  each  of  the  Creeds  of  which  we  treat  are  equally 
accidental  modes,  and  in  themselves  pretend  to 
no  greater  weight , than  any  other  ’ unsubstantial 
fabrics  of  a Vision  The  Paradise  of  Christianity 
has  a moral  purity  of  its  own,  and  consequently 
has  given  rise  to  a celestial  imagery  of  a very  lofty 
nature.  The  fables  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  loo 
unrefined  ever  to  be  admitted  round  the  throne 

of  the  First  wise  and  fair ; and  a man  of 

mighty  genius  who  attempted  it  succeeded  badly . 
A reader  of  the  Lusiad  must  have  acquired  a full 
knowledge  of  its  many  beauties,  before  he  can 
forgive  the  introduction  of  Bacchus  and  Mars  in- 
to a Christian  poem  ; and  their  appearance  there 
gives  rise  to  some  petulancy  among  critical  wits, 
who  can  readily  ridicule  that  incongruity , with- 
out perhaps  being  able,  as  linguists,  to  taste  the 
merits  that  redeem  it  amply . 

Even  the  nod  of  Jupiter  shaking  his  ambrosial 
curls  is  a sorry  figure  in  comparison  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Jehovah;  and  a view  of  Heaven  by  one  of 
our  Divines  of  moderate  talents  is  finer  than  the 

finest  in  the  classics. But  not  so  in  hell;  where 

the  belief  of  a disciple  of  Jesus  differs  in  little  from 
that  of  a follower  of  Polytheism  : for  they  equally 
profess  the  doctrine  of  some  guilt  being  capable 
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of  expiation , and  of  some  being  punished  eternal* 
ly.  Here  therefore  a modern  is  on  no  vantage- 
ground,  and  is  left  to  his  own  single  strength  in  a 
contest  with  the  most  distinguished  inventors  of 
Antiquity:  nay,  he  labours  under  a disadvantage, 
since  bis  rivals  have  Haeir  great  names,  and  time, 
a great  authority,  in  their  behalf  Were  his  new 
machinery  as  powerful  as  theirs,  it  were  scarcely 
to  be  hoped  it  could  produce  as  overwhelming  an 
effect . Rut  is  it  as  powerful?  Our  pictures  of  inef- 
fable delight  are  far  superior  to  the  most  brilliant 
fancies  of  the  Heathen  poets:  our  hell  fades  away 
before  theirs . Fire  is  almost  the  only  figure  we 
employ.  On  this  conviction,  Dante  acted;  and  made 
no  scruple,  either  literary  or  religious,  of  availing 
himself  of  the  only  means  by  which  it  was  at  all 
feasible  to  rise  to  a competition  with  his  venerated 
models,  viz:  by  uniting  the  most  striking  of  the 
infernal  images  of  Paganism  with  those  which  his 
own  Church  afforded,  as  well  as  with  some  others 
gleaned  from  Islam . Did  not  this  accumulation 
display  his  judgment?  Is  it  not  an  instance  of  that 
common  sense,  which,  according  to  Horace,  is 
the  source  of  all  good  writing?  And  if  by  it  has 
been  produced  the  most  extensive  and  temble  al- 
legory ever  made  of  what  cannot  in  reality  be 
conceived  by  us,  because  it  is  infinite,  ( the  eter- 
nal penalty  in  another  life  for  wickedness  in  this  ) 
does  he  not  approach  nearest  to  the  aim  of  all 
moralists?  As  long  as  the  everlasting  verities  of 
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Christianity  were  respected,  he  knew  that  its  para- 
bles might  be  varied  at  pleasure  . Charon  and 
Acheron  are  figures  as  admissable  in  religion  as  a 
causeway  erected  by  sin  and  death,  or  the  artillery 
of  Satan , or  the  scoffings  of  Belial , and  are  nobler 
in  poetry.  Acheron  was  emblematical  of  eternal 
grief(0;  Charon,  of  time  (*);  what  law  of  Christia- 
nity forbids  their  being  so  still?  Or  are  they  mean 
or  incredible , when  compared  with  the  grim  fea- 
ture upturning 

His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  ? 

or  with  the  hissings , and  bitter  apples  of  Pande- 
monium ? Would  Milton  have  done  worse,  had  he 
here  followed  Dante  ( whom  he  on  other  occasions 
often  follows ) and  introduced  into  his  hell  some 
of  those  older,  allegorical  forms  which  possessed 
a double  title  to  veneration,  religious  and  litera- 
ry; instead  of  endeavouring  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  sensible  imagery  in  his  Creed  by 

inventions  of  his  own which  were  in  substance 

quite  as  unreal  as  those  ancient  ones,  but  which 
no  genius  could  have  clothed  with  adequate  dig- 
nit)’^ ; because  they  had  never  been  sanctified  by 
an  adoption  into  the  formulary  of  any  Church , 
nor  by  any , solemn,  classical  associations? 

(•)  QuU  apuJ  infero*  ouUt  anquam  sit  lotitia.  Gcoealogit  Deor. 
Lib.  111.  Cap.  (. 

(a)  Charon , quein  Serriui  dtrolv  it  in  Cronon , lempus  cat . Id.  Lib. 
I.  Cap.  33. 
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If  it  l>e  correct  ( as  I think  it  generally  is  ) to 
compare  the  various  fine  arts  with  each  other, 
and  judge  them  mutually  by  the  analogy  which 
certainly  exists  between  them  , then  are  the  ques- 
tions that  I have  just  been  putting  doubly  solved, 
and  the  decision  of  a Father  in  poetry  is  confirmed 
by  a Father  in  painting.  Michael  Angelo,  who 
scorned  imitation , and  far  from  copying  seemed 
studious  to  avoid  the  antique,  so  that  it  is  likely 
he  even  sometimes  swerved  consciously  from  the 
rules  of  taste  in  order  to  preserve  his  originality , 
not  only  took  a part  of  the  main  plan  of  his  famous 
picture,  the  Last  Judgment,  from  Dante  by  a mix- 
ture of  Pagan  and  Christian  allegories  (as  1 remark- 
ed before  (0),  but,  imitating  him  exactly  in  many 
of  its  minute  items,  put  the  lines  we  are  now 
commenting  into  action;  and  Charon  ‘with  eyes 
like  living  coals  ’ is  seen  busy  receiving  tbe  ghosts 
into  his  little  bark,  and  beating  with  his  oar  those 
who  attempt  to  lie  or  sit  down  in  it(*).  Neither 
of  such  inventive  and  learned  men  could  discover , 
in  their  own  capacious  fimcy , or  in  the  records 
of  their  Religion,  any  contrivance  so  well  calculated 
as  this  union  of  theological  images , to  awake  the 
mind  to  meditation  on  the  most  terrible  mysteries 
of  Christianity:  yet  the  one  was  composing  a poem 

(i)  Hell,  Commeiit,  Cento  i.p.  >1. 

(i)  S' • .edere  o in  allr.  goiM  ( Boccocio . Comeato , toI.  i, 
p.  >55) — not  iiagtruUr,  Cary  hat  it.  The  gboMa,  far  from  lingering, 
ware  preaaing  to  embark . . . . di  trapaaur  >i  pront*  . 

aS 
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strictly  Christian,  and  the  other  a picture  fora 
most  celebrated  Christian  temple  . I know  not 
whether  such  authorities  are  decisive : but  it  will 
be  pardonable  to  think  so  , until  some  poet , 
painter,  philosopher, or  preacher  present  us  with 
a less  imperfect  emblem  of  a I'egion  of  everlasting 
misery  than  any  of  which  the  world  is  yet  pos- 
sessed . 

U.  — — cxii. 

This  metaphor  is  from  the  Aeneid  — 

Quam  multa  in  sylvis  autumni  frigore  primo  , 
Lapta  cailutic  fogtia  (O.  . . . 

but  it  has  not  so  perfect  an  application  there,  as 
here:  for  Virgil  designates  only  the  number  of  the 
ghosts  by  it,  but  Dante  both  their  number  and 
X\\e  gradual  manner  in  which  they  drop  down  into 
the  boat;  for  autumnal  leaves  do  not  fall  together, 

but  by  little  and  little  ad  una  ad  una  

according  as  they  acquire  full  maturity,  until  at  last 
each  branch  has  rendered  up  all  its  robes  to 
mother  earth:  so  that  I think  M.  Biagioli  has  a 
right  to  call  this  passage  superiorc  di  grun  lunga 
a quella  del  Poeta  Latino  (*) . 

fV,  ■ ' - cwii. 

The  original  of  this  too  belongs  to  Virgil,  and 
forms  the  continuation  of  the  verses  cited  in  the 
last  comment 

(i)  Lib  VI.  ▼.  $09. 

(a)  Comeiito.  vol.  i.p.  66. 
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....  aut  ad  terrain  gurgite  ab  alto 

Quam  mulUB  glomerantur  ares,,ubi  frigidus  annut 

Trans  pontiiin  fugat  et  terris  immittit  apricis . 

The  common  way  of  understanding  com’  augel 
per  suo  richianio(')  (and  in  my  opinion  certainly 
the  true  one ) is  ‘ as  birds  to  their  decoy .’  For  augel 
is  here  a noun  collective,  as  avis  is  in  Aquino’s 
translation  of  the  same  passage 

inque  arctos  sods  velut  illice  cantu 

Se  laqueos  adstringit  avis , mala  gurgitis  atri  > 
Progenies  sic  complet  aquas : 

and  richiamo  means  not  only  what  hawkers  call 
technically  a lure , but  a bird-call , or  anything 
used  to  decoy  birds  (>).  Here  then  Dante  alluded 
to  a field  sport,  which  was,  and  is  still  common 
in  Italy : and  if  his  phraseology  must  be  allowed 
to  be  inharmonious  and  jejune  in  comparison 
with  his  sweet  original  (^) , yet  the  idea  suggested 
by  him  is  more  apposite  as  a metaphor,  and  as 
poetical  in  itself.  It  was  bold  and  good  taste  to 


(i)  Gome  g]i  necelletti  et  gitteno  al  paretejos  o al  boacbctto  iaTilati 
dal  canto  degU  aagelli  di  gabbia,  o per  altro  enono . Biagioli,  Ven« 
tori , ec,  ec. 

(a)  Qoatonqoe  alleftamento  al  quale  ai  gittano  per  satora  gli  no- 
eclli . Vocabolario  i. 

(S)  It  nay  not  however  be  taatid’ioof  critictam  to  remark , that 
mpHcis  is  the  Latin  introdocca  a coofnaion  of  imagea.  Tbe  aoirowfol 
condition  of  the  gboata  waa  tbe  matter  to  be  impreaaed , and  therefore 
any  thing  eoggntiog  a pleaaing  notion  waa  at  beat  aoperflnona.  The 
Homeric  application  of  the  aimilitode  ii  liable  to  no  aoch  objection. 
In  tnving  ont  apricia,  did  not  Dante  borrow  from  Virgil  with  more 
diacrimioatiooi  than  Virgil  from  Homer? 
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substituie  a usual  Italiaa  pastime,  for  a sight  rather 
belonging  to  Greece  or  Egypt  than  to  Italy,  a flight 
of  birds  beyond  sea:  and  the  observation  made 
in  the  preceding  Article  ( of  Dante’s  simile  express- 
ing not  only  the  number,  but  the  mode  of  emhar* 
cation  of  the  souls)  is  still  more  applicable  here. 
Nor  do  I apprehend  that  any  one,  who  has  ever 
witnessed  the  diversion  to  which  I allude  will  deny 
that  few  things  caiji  bear  more  resemblance  with 
each  other  than  the  picture  intended  to  be  given , 
of  the  spirits  fluttering  along  the  bank , or  cause- 
way , and  at  last  dropping  down  one  by  one  into 
the  river,  with  the  little  birds,  that, after  chirping 
and  flitting  about  for  a while , are  seen  to  dip 
almost  alfvajrs  one  by  one  into  the  decoy-grove. 

'those  who  would  translate  it  ’ as  a falcon  to 
the  lure  (>)  ’ deprive  it  of  its  best  qualities,  whether 
considered  with  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which 
Dante  employed  it,  or  to  the  Latin  of  which  it  is 
clearly  an  imitation . A falcon  gives  no  idea  of  th« 


(it  Mr.  Cary , atboae  vcrtion  is  “ as  falcon  at  bis  call , ” cites  Vein- 
lello  as  bis  aalhorily;  but  be  might  hare  cited  a far  better  one , Boc- 
caccio ( Comento.  Vol.  i.  p.  i55  ).  Bat  Boccaccio  rraa  no  fowler ; nor 
Mr.  Cary  an  Italian  one , or  be  would  bare  known  that  tbe  common 
explanation  is  what  I bare  gireo , and  not  as  his  note  arers  “ as  a bird 
that  it  enticed  to  the  cage  by  the  call  of  another”.  Ooc  bird  inreigling 
another  to  the  cage  would  be  at  liable , as  a falconer  with  bit  hawk,  to 
she  objection  of  indiridualixing  what  was  meant  to  be  general . They 
would  equally  reduce  the  simile  within  inadequate  dimensions.  Mad 
be  eren  consulted  bis  dictionary  , he  would  hare  learned  that  neither 
paretajn  nor  boscbetto  means  cage  but  Hhe  place  where  nett  are  placed 
to  catch  birds’  — dore  si  diataodono  la  reti  per  prendcra  ncoeUctti. 
Vocabolario . 
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crowds  of  souls ; nor  of  quam  muUce  glomerantur 
aves . I might  have  remained  unaware  of  the  pecu* 
liar  justness  of  the  figure , as  it  is  usually  received, 
had  I never  )>een  out  fowling  with  Tuscans : but 
the  very  first  time  I was  so , it  was  my  irresistible 
conviction  that  Dante  here  alluded  to  their  mode 
of  decoying;  and  that  nothing  could  better  repre* 
sent  at  once  both  the  multiplicity  and  the  move- 
ments of  his  airy  personages . A small  round  bushy 

grove Roschetto  — * on  an  easy  eminence  is 

preserved'for  this  amusement,  and  ( being  smeared 
with  bird-lime,  and  prepared  with  decoy-birds, 
and  nets,  and  men  artfully  concealed,  who  keep 
sounding  their  bird-calls  1 anyone  who  stands  out- 
side of  the  treacherous  grove  soon  sees  the  poor, 
deceived , feathery  family  gather  on  the  neigh- 
bouring trees  and  after  bopping  about  from  branch 
to  branch  with  many  chirps),  begin  to  fly  into  the 

vocal  ambush  exactly  one  after  another una  ad 

11  na — in  a hurried,  half-reluctant,  and  very  remark- 
able manner.  Prodigious  flocks  of  them  are  some- 
times thus  caught;  and,  although  there  be  varieties 
amongst  them,  yet  one  may  well  specify  thrushes, 
because  these  are  what  are  mostly  taken ; so  that 
the  grove  itself  is  named  ‘ a grove  to  catch  thrush' 


(i)  Bosdictto  dicitmo  inche  •ll’ueetllira  dare  •!  piglitoo  i torJl. 
Vocabolirio. 
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This  self-sacrifice  of  the  conscious  culprits  in 
order  to  be  poetically  fine  must  be  allegorical  of 
something  morally  true.  Is  it  then  morally  true 
that  bad  men  after  death  court  the  eternal  castiga- 
tion of  their  wickedness  ? So  at  least  Daiite  held , 
upon  many  great  authorities,  but  particularly  Ori- 
gen , who  attributes  even  the  devil’s  innability  of 
salvation  to  want  of  will  rather  than  of  power  (■) . 
The  types  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  are 
various  in  various  ages  and  countries ; and  are 
better,  or  less  calculated  to  affect  the  imagination. 
The  grossest  perhaps  are  the  most  impressive  on 
gross  minds;  but  those  who  have  meditated  on 
the  human  soul  will  require  that  the  emblem  of 
her  retribution  should  partake  of  her  immaterial 
nature;  the  more  they  spiritualize  this,  the  more 
they  will  labour  to  make  that  also  purely  spiritual ; 
and  the  higher  the  fancy  is  elevated,  the  less  capa- 
ble it  becomes  of  furnishing  sensible  images  of 
that  soul,  that  Paradise,  that  Hell : so  that  at  last 
we  may  have  recourse  to  considering  Paradise  and 
Hell  as  qualities  which  the  soul  may  acquire  in 
perpetuity.  When  intimately  connected  with  infi- 
nite joy,  she  will  be  her  own  Paradise — *-with 
infinite  woe,  her  own  Hell.  Our  conceptions  at 
least  { for  the  mystery  is  iiiscrutible ) cau  scarcely 

(i)  . , . . nolil  mag»  qbaui  ooo  pouil,  dum  scelerDm  nbinjam 
libido  e«t  e(  dcicclat . De  Priiicipiif.  Lib.  i.  C«p.  Till. 
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attain  nearer  the  reality;  because  in  no  other  mode 
can  they  be  more  abstracted  from  matter;  and 
almost  the  only  certainty  we  have  is  this,  that 
as  the  soul  is  immaterial , so  whatever  is  to  affect 
her,  when  liberated  from  the  flesh  and  every  ex- 
traneous impediment,  must  be  immaterial  too . 
But  whether  there  shall  be  a profusion  of  imma- 
terial objects  hereafter,  or  whether  Providence 
shall  continue  that  sublime  parsimony,  which  we 
observe  in  the  natural  world,  and , instead  of  a 
sinner  and  a hell,  shall  make  (as  I have  conjectu- 
red) the  sinner  his  own  hell,  we  know  not.  Yet 
there  can  be  nothing  wrong  in  the  conjecture;  and 
it  were  to  render  the  moral  allegorized  by  Dante 
more  striking;  and  to  argue  unavoidably,  both 
that  those  who  are  deeply  guilty  will  press  on  to 
their  own  punishment,  and  that  that  punishment 
will  be  everlasting.  For  if  the  soul  ‘ on  shuffling  off 
this  mortal  coil’  follows  her  bent  with  uncontroll- 
ed vehemence,  and,  having  held  a course  of  love 
and  virtue  even  through  the  perils  and  temptations 
of  an  earthly  banishment , springs  up  to  that 
6rst  principle  of  goodness  and  bliss  for  which  she 
had  long  panted  as  for  her  original  home,  or  as 
if  she  felt  that  she  was  a particle  once  torn  from  it; 
then  the  habitual  indulger  of  hateful  propensities 
must  in  a like  manner  rush  with  renovating  ardour 
towards  those  terrible  delusions  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  he  had  been  before  restrained  by  the  weight 
ami  feebleness  of  a corporeal  texture.  He  must 
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continue  in  his  wickedness,  and  habit  must  harden 
him  in  it  every  hour  in  spite  of  accumulating  pain; 
vice  growing  older  grows  only  more  hideous  and 
inflexible ; and  that  guilt  can  never  be  expiated 
which  never  ceases  to  be  aggravated . 


Y, cxxix. 


Since  this  bank  is  the  rendez-vous  of  the  guilty, 
thou  (cries  Virgil)  should’st  feel  no  displeasure, 
but  satisfaction  at  Charon’s  refusal  to  receive  thee 
Nulli  fas  casto  sceleratum  iasistere  limen  (*) . 


Z. cxxxfii. 

The  text  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  Aeueid 

gemit  ultima  pulsu 

Tliraca  pedum  (*) : 

but  was  certainly  taken  from  Dante  by  Milton 

Earth  felt  the  wound 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails , . . . 


I 


(i;  Arneid.  Lib.  Ti.  v.  5A3. 

(s)  Lib.  XII.  T.  334. 

(3)  PandiK  Lott.  ix.  The  chief  bemly  in  tbete  pauages  from  our 
own  bird , it  well  tt  in  those  from  the  Roman,  and  the  Tuscan , con> 
aisis  in  the  persoruficatioa  of  the  earth.  Therefore  though  Mr.  Giogue- 
nt's  (Hist,  de  ITtalie.  rot.  11.  p.  3p)  la  terre  baign^e  det  larmet  det 
damn^t  exhale  nn  rent  imp^tneux  may  be  a correct  explication , it 
it  no  fair  translation:  a mere  physical  phenomenon  being  substituted 
for  noble  Cguratire  language.  Mr.  Cary  preserres  the  personiGcation 
by  borrowing  a phrase  from  Oryden:  “ Groans  the  laJ  earth  . **  See 
Trans.  Aen.  xii. 
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A-  r. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceJing  Canto  Dante  had 
fallen  down  in  a stupor;  during  which  he  is  evi> 
dently  supposed  to  have  been  conveyed  across 
Acheron,  and  landed  on  the  first  Circle  (0.  The 
entire  of  this  circle  is  exempt  from  pain ; and  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  portions . The  first  of 
these  is  the  Angelical  doctor’s  ‘ Hell-of-children  ’ 
( Infernus  piierorum  ; (and  the  second,  his  (Infer- 
nos sanctorum  Patrum ) ‘ Heil-of-the  holy  fathers’; 
divisions,  as  is  noticed  in  the  margin , which  answer 
to  two  circles  (the  first  and  ninth  ) of  the  Virgilian 
hell.  While  traversing  the  first  division  , Virgil 
makes  many  observations  to  his  pupil,  not  about 
the  crowds  of  childi’en  round  them , who  could 
scarcely  merit  any,  but  about  the  former  and  present 
inhabitants  of  the  second  division  to  which  they 


(i)  Tbe  aabterraonn  circuf , Hdl , deepens  from  ■ slate  of  Elysiin 
tr»nqQiUity  to  one  of  infinite  iofferiog— — the  ▼e«tibole  being  an 
exception,  partJy  to  inflict  an  nonataral  penaUf  on  a despicable  crime, 
and  partly  to  imitate  Origen  and  Virgil,  at  was  said  before . Hell, 
Comment,  Canto,  iii.  p.  i56,  173, and  179. 

*9 
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are  approaching;  and  within  which  they  at  last 
•Step.  Tliere  they  find  a numerous  assemblage  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  .\ntiquity,  whom  they 
pass  in  review  from  the  top  of  a luminous  hill  to 
which  tlicy  retire  in  company  with  four  other 
eminent  Ijards:  after  which,  these  four  take  leave 
of  Dante  and  Virgil  who  continue  their  journey; 
and  the  Canto  closes.  This  Circle  is  computed  to 
be  i4  miles  below  the  Vestibule,  and  to  present  a 
circular  walk  of  17  } miles  broad.  In  its  middle 
yawns  the  monstrous  aperture  of  the  abyss  »45 
miles  wide.  So  going  round  it,  Dante  has  on  one 
hand  a precipice  >4  miles  high,  and  on  the  other 
that  fearful  gidf  into  which  the  eye  cannot  pierce, 
‘ its  murky  clouds  so  boil  and  hiss  (0  .’ 

Since  1 have  not  hesitated  to  advance  that  Dante 
was  still  more  distinguished  as  a man  of  science  , 
a politician,  and  a theologian  , than  as  a poet  (>) ; 

(i)  The  extreme  width  of  the  vestibule  3i5  mlleii  (Hell , Com- 
iDciit , Canto  111.  p.  1^1  ) • the  extreme  of  this  circle  i»  aSo  : remain 
35,  but  (•«  a line  of  diameter  drawn  from  one  extremity  to  another 
of  a circular  body  perforated  to  the  centre  must  cross  the  hodj  twice » 
once  before  the  perforation  and  again  after)  that  leaves  only  its  moiety 
and  a half  forihe  net  width  • The  extreme  of  ihia  Circle  is  aSo;  the 
extreme  of  the  second  a45:  remain  35,  or  17  and  a half,  as  before.  But  ia 
M sketch  the  walk  of  the  Vestibule  must  be  narrowed  by  whatever  breadth 
is  allowed  to  Acheron ; which  flows  round  the  orifice  leading  to  the 
first  Circle  and  then  takes  a subterranean,  invisible  course : with  tbit 
exception , the  Vestibule  and  the  first  Circle  are  of  similar  dimentiona . 
SeeManetti  >~~Giambullari— ~ Velutello.  Keeping  a Roman  Amphi- 
theatre in  oue's  mind  , we  have  now  stept  down  a tier* 

(3)  Bonus  enim  poeia  (aayt  Atcentiua  of  Virgil)  non  tarn  delectare— * 
qtiod  tatnen  pluriuiuin  facit  qoam  prodttta  prelendit  • Com.  m 
Aeoeid.  Lib.  vi.  v.  6.57. 
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since  I am  of  opinion  that  he  had  fur  one  of  hisprin- 
cipal  aims  ( perhaps  his  paramount  one)  not  only 
to  imitate  Homer  and  Virgil,  by  celebrating  the 
creed  of  his  own  countr}',asthey  did  thatoftheir’s, 
but  to  expound  it  with  unrivalled  accuracy;  and 
since  therefore , according  to  a fundamental  rule 
of  good  taste,  all  poetical  ornaments  should,  far 
from  frustrating  that  main  aim,  be  strictly  subser- 
vient to  it , and  indeed  be  nothing  more  than  the 
honey  to  recommend  the  draught; we  are  ar- 

rived at  a passage,  where,  to  do  justice  to  him  as 
a poet,  it  is  requisite  to  see  whether  he  has  erred 
as  a Roman  Catholic  theologian;  and  this  appears 
to  me  the  more  necessary,  nut  only  because  it  has 
been  neglected  by  former  commentators,  but  be- 
cause even  a judicious  admirer  of  the  Divine  Co- 
medy has,  in  this  instance,  attempted  to  ride  it  of 

one  of  its  surest  titles  to  immortality that  of 

handing  down  a correct  notion  of  the  spiritual 
tenets  of  one  of  the  most  lasting  and  widely-spread 
forms  of  worship  (to  say  nothing  of  its  holiness) 
which  mankind  ever  professed  (■).  If  Homer  and 
Virgil  still  live,  they  owe  it  in  great  measure  to 
their  faithful  delineation  of  the  religious  doctrines 
of  Antiquity:  hereafter  Dante  may  be  prized  on  a 

(i)  Les  paaitioDt  da  Dante  lont  pour  lo  plus  part  proportionn^es 
aux crimes,  et  font  honnenr  A son  jugemeot  et  ii  soucsprildejustice. 
Ce  n'est  qu’arec  r^pugnauce  et  k contre  cceur  qu*il  damne  les  hommes 
c^l^bres , et  il  sauvc  autaut  qu*il  peut  sani  trop  beurter  les  dogmes  de 
son  Eglise  et  quelquefois  ra^me  en  les  heurtaot.  Meriao,  Mfem.  de  I'Acad. 
de  Berlin.  1794. 
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like  account  with  even  better  reason;  and  no  doubt 
but  ( indulging  occasionally  like  other  mighty 
spirits  in  the  prescience  of  bis  immortality  of 
fame ) he  felt , that  the  sacred  poem , to  which  , in 
his  own  words,  ‘ both  heaven  and  earth  contribu- 
ted (■),’ would  be  afterwards  resorted  to  for  theolo- 
gical information  by  curious  men  nut  only  not  his 
co-religionists,  but  perhaps  of  creeds  the  most 
widely  different,  in  distant  lands  and  ages.  Yet 
this  ought  never  to  be  the  case,  and  he  were  no 
longer  an  authority,  it  his  orthodoxy  were  questi« 
enable  on  any  one  point.  The  mode  in  which  he 
disposes  of  the  Pagan  heroes  in  this  Canto,  and  of 
some  others  in  Purgatory  and  Paradise  is  the  ground 
of  much  misplaced  sarcasm  against  his  Church, 
and  of  encomium  equally  misplaced  upon  him ; as 
if  the  vigour  of  his  fancy  corrected  the  narrowness 
of  his  religion  . But  it  is  an  absolution  he  cannot 
receive:  it  is  strictly  as  the  poet  of  Catholicism  that 
he  stands  upon  his  deliverance,  and  to  discredit 
his  orthodoxy  is  to  shake  the  pillars  of  his  poetic 
temple.  It  is  indeed  an  axiom  of  the  Roman  Church 
that  belief  in  the  Messiah  is,  and  always  has  been, 
uece.ssary  to  salvation.  This  is  a general  position  ; 
as  it  is  likewise  one,  that  “ neither  thieves,  nor 
covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
tioners shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  W.”  Aud 


(i)  Parad.  Caato XX*. 
(a)  I.  Cor.  S.  lo. 
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it  is  certain  they  shall  not , as  long  as  they  conti- 
nue thieves  or  extortioners;  for  nothing  impure 
shall  ever  enter  there:  but  who  can  tell  that  another 
has  expired  thief  or  exortioner  ? We,  who  can  only 
judge  by  appearances , may  be  easily  deceived . 
It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  faith . We  can  pry 
little  into  another’s  mind  at  any  time,  even  while 
that  mind  has  the  will  and  the  power  of  words  to 
assist  us : but  before  it  separates  from  the  body 
communication  between  it  and  us  has  entirely 

ceased for  in  even  the  suddenest  death  the 

loss  of  articulation  precedes  the  departure  of 
the  soul;  and  what  may  be  felt,  or  learned  du> 
ring  that  fluttering  paroxysm,  when  life  has  re* 
tired  from  its  outworks,  the  senses,  to  the  heart, 
which  is  its  citadel,  or  what  change  may  be  then 
undergone  by  the  spirit,  or  what  invisible  agents 
may  be  in  attendance,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
determine,  until  fallen  into  a similar  condition 
ourselves;  and  then  we  shall  be  quite  as  uncom- 
municative to  those  we  leave  behind,  as  our  pre* 
cursors  were  to  us.  But  nut  only  for  this  reason 
the  ultimate  fate  of  an  individual  is  not  to  bo 
pronounced;  but  that  general  axiom  of  theology 
bears  itself  a theological  exception  named  by  the 
schools  invincible  ignorance:  and  who  has  lived  or 
died  in  a state  of  invincible  ignorance  is  avowed 
to  be  another  secret  inscrutable  to  us  (■).  This 

(i)  Wbat  inviucible  iguoraoce  it,  the  Cbnrcb  of  Dadm  doe*  not 
prelead  to  defioe;  but  the  permiti  our  rntooiog  thui:  ~ Every  ooe 
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much  however  we  know  from  the  Apostle,  that 
“the  wisdom  of  the  wise”  is  folly  (0:  and  from 
the  strictest  rules  of  logic,  thatiin  comparison  with 
a Being  infinitely  wise  our  philosophers  are  as 
ignorant  as  our  ideots,  since  the  capacities  of  both 
are  finite.  Here  then  the  axiom  of  exclusion  is 
again  inapplicable  to  individuals;  and  we  remain 
in  the  dark,  except  when  aided  by  a miraculous 
interposition  of  heaven;  to  which  Catholics  pre- 
tend only  in  those  cases  where  their  Churcli  has 
decreed  canonization, and  in  those  others  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  and  which  all  Christians  equally 
believe.  But  understand  the  necessity  of  a belief 
in  Jesus  ever  so  literally,  I repeat  that  it  is  not 


Ignorant  of  the  tme  faith  ii  so  either  vincibljr,  or  invincihly.  If  vinci- 
bly^  he  can  conquer  it;  so  if  he  does  not , he  is  wilfully  ignorant : but 
such  wilfulness  is  guilt;  and  the  wilfulness  precedes  the  ignorance  * 
so  that  something  criminal , and  not  mere  ignorance,  is,  as  it  ought 
to  hr,  the  real  cause  of  his  diaster,  should  he  expire  deficieut  in  the 
kiiowiege  necessary  to  salvation.  If  invincibfy  ignorant,  lie  is  involun- 
tarily so ; and  the  converse  of  the  proposition  seems  equally  correct , 
that  alt  involuntary  ignorance  is  irn  incil/le . Then  no  luau  iDVolnulartly 
ignorant  of  the  true  f»ilh  will  ever  be  called  to  account  for  that  igno* 
ranee  : and  whatever  he  his  circunistauces , whether  bom  in  Christeo- 
dom  , or  among  Heathens,  whether  totally  uncivilized,  or  decorated 
with  all  the  fo*iy  of  the  wise  ( mis-naroed  by  us  learning  ) , if  be  be 
not  wilful  in  his  ignorance  then  is  he  invincibly  ignorant  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Church  ioDOcenlly  : and,  if  his  life  be  in  other  respects 
as  innocent , bis  eternal  portion  will  be  with  the  pure  of  heart,  in 
spite  of  appearances  which  easily  deceive  us.  But,  in  fine,  whose  igno* 
rauce  is  or  ever  was,  vincible  , or  invincible  , voluntary , or  involunta- 
ry, may  have  been  enquired  by  p.irticular  divines  on  their  owu  authori- 
ty, but  it  is  certain  that  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism  moat  prudently 
and  charitably  abstain  from  it. 

(i)  1.  Cor.  1. 
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decided  who  has  been  blest  with  that  belief,  or 
who  has  not.  There  is  no  death  but  supposes  a 
space  between  it  and  full  life : and  that  space , 
however  imaginably  brief,  is  less  evanescent  in 
comparison  with  all  the  ages  since  the  creation , 
than  these  are  with  eternity.  No  instant  of  time 
but  may  be  compared  with  the  longest  human 
life  : but  neither  that  instant,  nor  that  lengthened 
life,  can  bear  the  least  comparison  with  eternity; 
so  it  is  mathematically  correct  to  affirm,  that  in 
the  balance  with  eternal  existence  all  portions  of 
time , the  greatest , or  most  minute , are  absolutely 
and  equally  insignificant . The  instant  therefore 
which  is  so  transient  in  our  perception , may  in 
that  of  the  Divinity  be  of  neither  more  nor  less 
duration  than  the  most  protracted  human  life;  so 
if  this  life  can  merit  an  eternity  of  bliss,  that  instant 
may  be  just  as  capable  of  meriting  it.  Truly  speak- 
ing then  ( because  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
Fountain  of  truth  ) the  space  supposable  by  us 
in  even  cases  of  suddenest  mortality,  between  ut- 
ter dissolution  and  full  life,  is  not  comparatively 
short ; and  things  may  take  place  during  it  of  which 
we  blind  mortals  can  attain  no  knowledge ; but 
which  may  secure  the  individual  a crown  of  infi- 
nite joy  quite  as  possibly  as  the  whole  sum  of  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  during  the  pittance 
of  years  he  had  been  seen  to  live.  Neither  the 
Catholic  doctors,  nor,  I believe,  any  power  on 
earth  , pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  what  may 
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then  take  place  in  favour  of  even  the  worst  of 
sinners  or  the  most  strenuous  of  disbelievers : 
so,  if  to  suppose  his  condemnation  is  sometimes 
allowable , not  as  matter  of  absolute  assertion , but 
of  example,  to  suppose  his  salvation  is  at  least 
equally  to  be  permitted,  as  an  example  of  another 
kind  more  in  unison  with  the  principles  of  Chris* 
stian  charity  (>)  . Amidst  the  murkiness  of  our 
intellect  this  much  can  be  discerned  clearly,  that 
the  supreme  Being  must  be  infinitely  merciful 
and  just : we  may  be  deceived  in  a thousand  ways 
in  our  estimations,  but  his  attributes  cannot  fail. 
Wliatcver  takes  place  is  just  and  merciful ; and  if 
it  sometimes  seems  otherwise  unto  us,  the  defect  is 
in  our  comprehension.  On  the  one  hand  then,  to 
prescribe  any  bounds  to  tlie  Creator’s  mercy  is  to 
be  guilty  of  a heinous  enormity : and  on  the  other, 
it  is  certain  that  divine  justice  will  reward  with 
the  light  and  grace  necessary  to  Salvation  every 
man  not  totally  unworthy  of  them  . But  this  un- 
worthiness can  be  nothing  but  the  lurking  of 
something  vicious,  although  perhaps  entirely  im* 
perceptible  to  us.  To  say  the  want  of  belief  causes 
woe,  is  then  to  adduce  a secondary  cause:  for  the 
primary  one  is  vice ; vice  is  the  cause  of  that  want 
of  belief;  and  the  woe  you  commiserate  is  nothing 

(i)  E wlrr,  »«lve,  O ipirto  fortonilo, 

RorelJa  del  bel  nunier  una 
Cui  rimesto  h dal  Ciel  ogni  peccato  . 

Moati.  BaMTiUiana , Qanto  i . 
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more  tlian  the  ruin  consequent  on  vice . The  vir- 
tuous mail  on  the  contrary  ( whatever  be  appear, 
ances  that  blind  us)  shall  somehow  or  other,  and 
somewhere  or  other,  learn  to  know  and  believe 
whatever  is  requisite  to  make  him  happy:  for  eter- 
nal happiness  follows  virtueasnecessarily  as  misery 
does  guilt.  Here  we  are  drawn  to  a point  in  which 
orthodox  members  of  almost  every  creed  agree ; 
and,  in  spite  of  scholastic  disputes  and  mutual 
acrimony,  this  fundamental  principle  is  found  to 
be  common  to  them  all,  that  vice  alone  is  the  origin 
of  misery,  and  virtue  of  bliss;  and  that  the  virtuous 
shall  be  for  ever  happy,  and  the  wicked  miserable. 
Here  must  the  theologians  of  various  persuasions, 
however  apparently  at  variance  in  their  dogmas , 
stand  together,  if  forced  back  from  discursive  rea- 
sonings to  the  source  of  them  . How  often  would 
this  be  the  kind  end  of  discussions,  if  antagonists 
had  patience  to  understand  each  other!  liut  too 
many  are  more  obstinate , than  desirous  of  teaching 
or  of  being  taught:  some  will  not  soften  their 
expressions,  although  it  would  detract  nothing 
from  their  meaning ; and  some  will  not  candidly 
examine  the  real  meaning  of  those  exaggerated 
expressions.  Thus  words  become  the  cause  of  strife; 
while  the  difference  as  to  things  is  perhaps  little  or 
nothing.  From  what  I have  said  it  follows,  that  the 
dogmas  of  Dante’s  church  did  not  prescribe  any 
order  for  the  placing  of  his  personages  either  in 
Paradise,  or  in  Hell;  but  equally  prohibited  his 

So 
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representing  them  in  either,  as  raatterof  fact (0 ; 
and  as  one  of  fancy,  left  him  at  liberlvi  That  such 
is  the  orthodox  theory  of  his  Church,  sufBces  for 
Dante;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  his  commentator  to 
endeavour  to  reconcile  that  benevolent  doctrine 
( which,  without  any  Procrustean  aids,  may  be 
adapted  universally,  and  leaves  every  individual’s 
fate,  where  it  should  be , in  his  Maker’s  hand)  with 
either  the  language  of  the  vulgar,,  or  the  intempe- 
rance of  some  of  the  learned;  it  is  for  themselves 
to  do  that  (»).  The  axiom  therefore  of  exclusive 


(i)  The  story  ofS.  Gregory  end  Tmjeo  it  told  ▼ariousty  ( Baronint 
ad  anti.  G04  — V Alcss.  Vita  S.  Greg.  Lib.  a.  cap.  44<);  hnt  .ali  allov 
that  he  represented  tliat  Pagan  Emperor  in  Paradiae,  and  that  the 
assertion  was  condemned  * not  became  it  wat  impossible Jor  the  Friace 
to  be  there,  but  because  it  was  impossible  Jor  the  Pontiff"  to  know 
vvhnhf'r  he  was  so,  or  not,  without  a direct  revelation  from  above  — to 
which  bis  Holiness  pretended  not:*  this  as  to  Paradise.  As  to  HelL 
* when , not  many  years  ago,  the  holy  preacher  Ltonardo  da  Porto 
Maurizio  was  under  process  of  Canonization  , the  advocate  of  the  devil 
( such  is  the  quaint  title  of  one  of  the  Canonical  lawera  I avvocalo  del 
diavolo)  ttopped  all  proceedings  by  accusing  the  candidate  of  the  rash 
jod^m^nt  of  having  pioiioiinced  the  damnation  of  his  neighbour.  A 
m<»si  hardened  and  sacrilegious  mnrderer  ( he  had  slain  a priest  at  the 
altar  with  cirrumitauces  of  marvellous  atrocity  and  the  premeditation 
of  many  mouths  ) had  been  just  turned  off  from  the  gallows  with  an 
aihristical  cry  of  vengeance  in  bis  mouth,  when  Lionardo,  getting  op 
to  preach  to  the  already  shocked  multitude,  exclaimed  that  the  mise- 
rable impenitent  was  rlropping  into  hell.  I'be  accusation  was  held  good 
bv  the  ecclesiastical  court,  because  it  was  impossible  to  know  what 
chanftr  might  hove  been  wrought  in  th*  culprit  in  the  interval  between 
the  ti^hteni  >g  of  the  rope  nnd  the  utter  departure  of  his  soul , without 
a direct  revelati'm  from  above,  the  onus  probandi  of  which  lay  with 
the  ndiocatfs  /i»r  canoni  ration.  * Can  Lett,  p-  a. 

(1)  No  rc-liglnii  can  he  absolved  from  persecuting  bigotry  if  held 
responsible  for  the  sciitimenis  of  its  members  however  illustrious , or 
even  of  large  assemblies  of  such . Hume , Hist.  Vol.  $.  p.  16;.  Aruv' 
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salvation,  when  theologically  considered  and  re- 
diiced  to  its  accurate  meaning,  does  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  personages  of  the  Divine 
Comedj;  and,  however  terrible  to  the  iiukttentive 
hearer,  and  however  often  abused  by  the  ambitious 
and  malignant,  is,  in  itself,  a harmless,  abstract, 
general  rule  with  so  many  tacit  exceptions  of  which 
we  cannot  judge,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  ingenuity 
of  speculation,  we  cannot  employ  it  to  condemn 
a single  human  being  without  great  absurdity  as 
well  as  guilt  (0.  Church  dogmas  then  did  they 
meddle  with  the  affair  at  all , would  not  have  re"u- 

O 

lated  Dante’s  awards,  but  would  have  prohibited 
his  making  any  on  ground  so  deceptiousas  appear- 
ances: if  a poet  were  not  permitted  to  do  so,  be- 

t 

«6a5.  — D«ote  tadeed  pav«  »matl  attention  to  indiridnal  Doctor<i,  bat 
hia  lUaae  recorda  «very  one  of  tboae  paramoont  teneU  aoWcrMlI/ 
taught  by  the  Roman  Caibullca. 

(i)  Even  the  Council  of  Trent  noiwltbstaudiug  the  riolence  of  its 
debatea,  and  the  religiooa  virulauce  that  then  raged  bvery-wbere,  waa 
obliged , when  it  came  to  propound  an  actual  decree,  to  lessen  ita 
asperity  in  order  to  preserve  its  orthodoxy;  and  the  consequence  w.is, 
thaa.  it  left  the  matter  of  exchsaive  Mlvatioti  aa  undecided  as  it  had 
found  it.  For  as  to  the  universal  acclamation  of  **  anatbema  to  ail 
heretics  ancient  and  modern,  * it  was  indeed  a sound  full  of  fury  and 
too  capable  of  being  converted  at  that  unhappy  season  to  direful  pur- 
poses ; hut , however  badly  timed  or  wickedly  intended  by  wicked  in- 
viduals,  it  was  in  truth  nothing  more  than  a repetiliou  of  the  theolo- 
gical maxim  we  have  bera  diKusaiog*  Being  likely  to  be  most  uncha- 
ritably explained,  it  was  must  uudtaritable  to  repeat  it  gratuitously : 
but  if  explained  with  the  mildness  of  an  impartial  looker  on  and  with 
reference  not  to  angry  dectaimera,  but  the  letter  of  the  Catholic  recor- 
ded Articles  of  faith , it  would  ha*e  never  authorized  the  condem- 
nation uf  one  single  individual  alive  or  dead,  as  I hope  1 have  proved* 
Barpi , Storii  del  Con*  Trid*  1*  8.  p.  4 s 
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cause  it  is  only  from  them  be  can  cull  examples, 
which  he  gives  not  as  serious  decisions,  but  as 
specious  reveries.  The  only  rule  that  bound  him 
was  to  abstain  from  supposing  any  th\n^  impouiblff 
to  be  true ; and  however  improbable  it  be  that  his 
Pagans  etc.  are  as  he  has  placed  them,  it  is  a theolo- 
gical verity  that  ihey possibly  may  be  so.  This  being 
the  case,  the  question  is  no  longer  one  of  Divinity, 
but  of  poetical  justice:  it  is  not  whether  be  observ- 
ed an  orthodox  rule  ( for  I have  shown  he  had 
none,  except  with  regard  taa  few  canonized  saints, 
and  the  still  fewer  Biblical  characters),  but  whether 
be  applied  morally  the  license  conceded  to  his 
fancy  for  a very  moral  purpose  ? This  M.  Merian 
has  partly  answered  by  saying,  '■  his  punishments  are 
in  general  proportioned  to  his  crimes:’  but,  since 
there  is  little  about  punishments  iu  this  Canto, 
does  he  present  us  with  rewards  proportioned  to 
merits  (0  ? 

' To  reward  a good  action  by  realizing  the  hopes 
that  induced  the  actor  to  perform  it  is  a first  prin- 
ciple of  equity  among  men . The  nature  and 
proceedings  of  eternal  justice  lie  far  beyond  our 
comprehension  : but,  in  our  ignorance  of  them, 
we  may  safely  apply  to  the  tribunal  of  a future 
world  the  rules  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  just 
in  this.  Now  a Christian  is  taught  to  look  forward 
to  a Paradise  of  ineffable  bliss;  while  the  Pagans 


(i)  Pramia  mcrilia  lant  ninuaraDiia . Monardiia.  Lib.  a.  p.  3a. 
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in  general  appear  to  have  been  contented  with 
their  subterranean  Elysium.  I say  in  general, 
because  a few  of  them  professed  brighter  hopes; 
and  appear,  because  (I repeat  it  once  more  ) we 
can  only  descry  appearances,  and  not  the  truth; 
and  a poet  is  licensed  to  decide  on  appearances. 
He  may  limit  the  Christian  Paradise  to  those  who 
seem  to  have  participated  a Christian’s  hopes;  and 
place  in  Elysium  those  whoree/n  to  have  expected 
it  as  their  eternal  recompense . He  can  vouch  for 
nothing  certainly  : he  cannot  tHl  how  any  of 
those  individuals  died;  nor  whether  the  principle 
that  is  equitable  here  is  so  hereafter,  but  by  placing 
the  worthy  followers  of  Jesus  in  Paradise,  and  the 
virtuous  Heathens  in  that  Elysian  Limbo  on  which 
their  own  theologians  dwelt  with  rapture  ( and  to 
which  Dante  could  not  have  consigned  them 
wi thou  t h igh  venera  tion,  since  his  own  Ch  urch  men 
taught  that  it  had  been  long  hallowed  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  Fathers  of  Christianity,  and,  at  last, 
by  that  of  Christ  himself)  is  exempliBed  one  great 

moral  lesson, that  which  teaches  our  heart 

and  fancy  to  expand  each  other  mutually,  for  that 
in  some  proportion  with  their  expansion  shall  be 
their  reward  . But  it  is  well  known,  some  of  the 
Pagans  openly  professed  sublimer  expectations 
than  those  that  were  then  usual ; it  was  therefore 
exemplary  to  represent  some  of  them  as  participa* 
ting  the  glories  of  Christianity , and  judicious 
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not  to  select  Cicero  (0  ; lest  the  reader  should 
mistake  that  for  exception , which  was  intended  as 
illustration ; and  for  a serious  decision  of  what 
actually  is  a given  mortal’s  lot  in  futurity,  that 
which  was  meant  as  a fanciful  supposition  of 
what  it  possibly  may  be ; in  short  lest  he  should 
receive  as  a particular  sentence,  that  which  was 
imagined  as  a general  example,  or  allegory; 
and  those  who  find  allegories  every-where  through- 
out the  Divine  Comedy,  ought  not  to  have  been 
silent  as  to  this  one . Ought  not  then  the  academi- 
cal sentence  to  have  rather  run  thus : ‘ Dante  is 

not  only  equitable  in  proportioning  punishments 
to  crimes  and  rewards  to  merits,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  so  scrupulously  exact  in  conforming  to 
the  dogmas  of  his  Church , that , were  all  the  tomes 
of  Catholicism  lost,  posterity  would  still  have  a 
correct  idea  of  its  tenets  from  this  poem  ? ’ 

B.  — Til, 

Some  say  Dante  is  to  he  suppposed  to  have 
l>een  borne  over  by  an  Angel  during  sleep:  but 
certainly  the  words  of  Virgil  to  Charon  rather 
imply  that  they  came  over  in  his  boat  (as  Aeneas 
had  done  before);  for  if  they  were  to  be  transport- 
ed not  by  him ,'  but  by  an  Angel,  to  what  purpose 
their  altercation  ? ■'  ' C r 

i ■■  Mn;  -F  j'VV  1-^ 

• Sic  habeto,  cerium  etie  in  ctr/o  ac  deGuitum  locum  ubi 
beat!  Avn  sempUerno  fruaotur.  Somniim  Scip.  How  mauy  Cluriatiana 
ba?e  excelled  tbia  dcfiuiiioa  of  a Cbrisiian  Pandiae  ? 
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C.  ■■■-  XXIT. 

Boccaccio  says  very  correctly ‘ the  6rst  Circle 

borders  the  abyss (•).’ It  is  then  no  part  of  that 
abyss,  that  pit,  that  blind  domain , (cieco  mondo) 
that  glen,  that  mortal  den.  These  are  all  .Syno- 
nimes  for  Tartarus,  or  Hell-of  the-damned,  with 
which  this  first  Circle  has  nothing  whatever  in 
common. In  the  Aeneid  Elysium  is  not  more  striking- 
ly separated  from  Tartarus,  than  in  this  poem. 
Virgil  here  turns  pale  with  pity  while  looking  down 
into  it,  as  Aeneas  while  looking  towards  it(respicit 
Aeneas):  hut  the  latter,  hurrying  on,  leaves  it  up* 
oil  his  left  hand  (sub  nipe  sinistra  (*));  and  the 
former  descends  into  it  in  the  next  Canto. 

D.  — XXX. 

This  first  division  of  this  first  Circle  is  the  Hell 
or  Lunbo-of-Children  ( Infernus  puerorum  ) in 
the  language  of  Dante's  Church  W,  and  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  first  circle  of  the  Virgilian  hell: 
Continuo  audita;  voces,  vagitus  et  ingens, 
Infantumque  aniiiise  flentes  in  limine  primo, 

Quos  dulcis  vitae  exsortes  et  ab  ubere  raptos 
Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerbo: 

Nec  vero  hx  sine  sorte  daue , si  ne  judice , sedes  (t). 

II  primo  cercbio,  o Limbo,  attoroia  TabiMO,  cio^  il  profooclo 
liirrrno.  Coroeolo,  rol.  i.  p.  >73. 

(a)  Arneid.  Lib.  ri,  t.  $4S. 

(3)  Hell,  Comment,  Canto  ii.  p.  i3g. 

(t)  Aeneid.  Lib.  vl  v.  4>I>. 
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If  we  allow  Virgil  in  this  instance  a similar  merit 
with  that  which  Dante  incontestibly  possesses  ( a 
faithful  transmission  of  the  creed  of  his  time),  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance 
of  their  opinions.  And,  when  we  recollect  that 
these  opinions  have  survived  the  subversion  of 
such  a variety  of  others , and  lasted  so  many  ages, 
one  is  almost  inclined  to  suspect,  that  although  it 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  subjects  most  hopelessly 
involved  in  the  labyrinth  of  vain  speculation  , yet 
some  clue,  of  which  we  arc  not  aware,  is  afforded 
to  it  by  a feeling  of  human  nature.  Why  should 
the  souls  of  babies  be  excluded  from  Paradise? 
or,  what  is  stranger,  be  subjected  to  penalty? 
and  that,  not  by  an  arbitrary  sentence,  but,  as 
the  Roman  poet  pointedly  urges,byaregular,  right- 
eous judgment  nec  sine  sorte,  nec  sine  judice? 

To  mortal  eyes  they  seemed  perfectly  innocent . 
Catholics  urge  the  doctrine  of  Original  sin;  so 
there  is  no  accusing  them  of  inconsistency . Rut 
had  the  Ancients  some  similar  doctrine  ? Or  did 
they  consign  Children  to  punishment  for  errors 
supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  some  former 
state  of  existence?  I,  at  least,  am  unprepared  to 
answer . 

With  reference  to  the  mere  merits  of  the  writers, 
one  may  be  inclined  to  put  on  a par  the  verses 
cited  from  the  .Aeneid  and  the  two  tiercets  we  are 
commenting;  or  rather  to  allow  some  superiority 
to  Virgil  on  the  score  of  melody.  But,  intrinsically 
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valued,  the  Italian  passage  is  more  pleasing;  be- 
cause it  breathes  a more  benevolent  theology,  and 
is  more  easily  reconcileable  to  vulgar  notions  of 
equity.  The  ‘weepir»g'(flentes)and  'piercing  cries’ 
( vagitus  ct  ingcns  ) of  the  Latin  become  softened 
down  by  the  modern  into  ‘ no  tears,  but  a world 
of  sighs  . ' Praise  fur  this  however  is  due  not  to 
the  poet,  but  to  his  Church;  and  he  might  have 
been  still  kinder  without  being  less  orthodox  (>). 
Entirely  similar  on  this  point  is  the  belief  of  most 
Mahometans,  for  they  hold  that  “ he  who  dies  an 
infant  is  neither  rewarded  nor  j>unished(»).”  Dante 
however,  in  order  to  distinguish  clearly  the  two 
divisions  of  this  first  Circle,  used  to  a certain  degree 
the  latitude  which  is  allowed  by  his  Church ; and 
keeping  a kind  of  middle  course,  bet  ween  the  mild 
tenets  that  are  most  favoured  by  it , and  the  stern 
ones  of  Paganism , he  made  his  Hell-of-Childrea 


(i)  When  the  matter  came  to  be  revised  by  the  Coaacil  of  Trent,  it 
vraa  aticertained  to  have  been  alwayi  held  by  Catbolica  that  the  Innobo* 
ef'ChUdren  waa  a place  free  from  paio;  but»  aa  to  the  quantity  of 
rnjoymeot,  the  Domidicana  and  the  Fraociicani  ( aa  wai  usual  with 
iboae  friara)  vrare  at  variance.  The  former  drtcribed  it  aa  tukurranean, 
like  Aqoioaa  and  Dante:  the  latter  aa  an  airy,  lightaome  region  abov^ 
gro«ied,  with  a variety  of  curiona  paitimea  and  often  viaited  by  oonao* 
ling  aogela  and  aainta.  Only  one  Doctor  ( known  by  the  ridiculoua  nick* 
name  of  ^ babe-teaser*  ) waa  diacovered  to  have conaidered  it  a atate  of 
paio -i-  a aentiment  which  narrowly  eacaped  an  anathema  by  the  con- 
trary being  made  an  Article  of  failb.  Prom  propounding  an  actual  de- 
cree however  the  Conncil  refrained,  in  courteay,  npon  the  Biahopa  com. 
iiig  to  an  nnderatanding,  that  the  doctrioe  taught  in  all  ibeir  cburcbea 
without  exception  should  be  that  the  Lirobo-of-children  waa  exempt 
from  paio  . Sarpi.  Storia  del  Con.  Trid.  1.  8.  p.  itif 
(a)  Sale.  Sect.  viii.  p.  tip. 

'Si 
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display  something  of  gentle  sorrow  without  pain 

duol  senza  martiri;  and  the  Hell -of-holy- 

fathers  be  quite  free  from  either  pain  or  sorrow 

• ne  trisla , as  we  shall  sec  a few  tiereets  fartlier 

on.  Here  we  are  still  in  the  Hell-of'Children  ; so 
this  line  D’infanti  e di  femmine  e di  viri  is  only 
ail  expletive  mode  of  saying  innumerable  crowds 
of  infants  of  both  sexes  : and  in  this  persuasi- 
on I translate  it  ‘babies  males  and  maids  (0.’  To 
do  otherwise  would  eonfnse  the  topography  ol 
which  Dante  is  so  curious  an  observer, and  which 
the  accompanying  drawing  gives . 

E. xxxn. 

The  Ffell-ofChildren  extends ‘not  far  from  the  bank’ 
or  vestibule  (dal  sommo)  which  our  travellers  had 
descended:  and,  since  they  could  have  no  interest 
to  particularise  any  of  those  nameless  innocents, 
it  is  evident  they  must  be  drawing  very  close  to 
the  second  division  , or  at  least  in  full  sight  of  it, 
when  they  begin  to  think  it  worth  while  to  ‘ scan 
the  shades’ Che  spirit!  son  quest!  ? To  whom 


fi)  Mr.  Ciry  hv  tmiwlanng  women  t ind  infantis  tnd 

hy  hitt  wlioir  vrrsion,  conrounds  these  two  divisions  which  are 
easily  traced  in  (hr  text.  The  first  is  this  ; the  second  begins  to  be  seen 
at  vidi  un  fuoco  ec.  ▼.  Ai.  He  seems  to  have  been  totally  nnaware  of  the 
exl«tri(Ce  riffiny  such  divisions , and  therefore  mixed  them  together 
past  distinguishing.  But  in  truth  rbrr  form  two  rings  or  circlets  into 
^wh'fh  fhii  firM  (Circle  is  divided  all  round— per  totta  la  este'isione 
(all  (he  parts  of  Dante's  Hel!  being  thus  circular,  as  Lombardi  jostly 
observes),  and  are  separated  rrgutarly  by  a stream  and  seven  walls, 
y.  107. 
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B ird  s eje  view  of  the  first  Circle  of  Hell . 

A . Iti  fir»t  divif  lon.or  Hell  - of-  CKiUren  . 

B . It.  ■ccond,  or  Hell'oC-Kol^-FatWers , or  Kl^sium  . 

O . Vestibule  of  Hell  . 

IT  . Tartarus  . 

S even  walls . 

StreAm. 

O—  Seven  gAtes. 
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these  are  supposed  to  be  liraited  now,  we  shall 
shortly  see:  but  first  learn  from  the  recapitulation 
of  many  others  said  to  have  been  once  dwelling 
there,  that  this  second  division  is  (as  I all  along 
affirmed)  St.  Thomas  Aquinas’  hell  uf-holy-fathers , 
called  by  other  Catholics  ‘Limbo,’  and  by  others 
‘Abrahams  bosom.’  This  proximity  of ‘Abraham’s 
bosom’  to  the  ‘ hell  of-thedamned ’ (it  is  an  ob- 
servation- of  Boccaccio  ) agrees  perfectly  with  S. 
Luke’s  parable  of  the  rich  man  lifting  up  his 
eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  yet  being  able  to  descry 
.Abraham  with  Lazarus  in  liis  bosom  (0  . 

1 

XUI. 

All  the  guiltless  men  that  preceded  Christianity 
having  been  once  here  dwelling  together,  it  follows 
that  it  is  Abraham’s  bosom , or  the  Hell  which  had 
beeu  inhabited  by  the  Patriarchs,  and  that,  wliat- 
ever  de.scriptions  Dante  found  his  Church  had 
ever  made  of  such  a place , might  be  made  of  it 
still,  except  there  were  some  ecclesiastical  decision 
to  the  contrary  . But  no  such  hazardous  decision 
exists . It  is  indeed  so  far  from  being  required  by 
any  Catholic  dogma,  that  I find  the  Catholic  com- 
pounders of  the  Psalms  include  in  one  group  all 
those  who,  without  being  Christians,  led  virtuous 
lives.  All  such  (without  pronouncing  who  be  such(*)) 

t 

(i)  Coinento.p.  i3. —•ad  Gospel  xti 

(a)  I have  already  stated  at  more  than  suTGcient  length  that  an 
orthodox  Divine  can  not  judge  on  appearance » or  ttpplj  hit  abatraet 
principles  to  indiriduals,  though  i poet  may.  p. 
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being  enumerated  among  those  to  whom  the  Lord 
has  not  imputed  sin,  are  declared  blessed:  for  though 
original  sin  or  want  of  baptism  exclude  them 
from  Paradise,  it  may  not  so  from  the  bliss  of 
Limbo  or  Hell-of-the  hoIy»fathers(0.'To  this  David 
evidently  alluded  (and  not  to  the  ineffable  bliss 
of  Paradise)  as  the  region  in  which  he  hoped  to 
wait  for  the  Messiah:  and  of  it  Dante  himself 
spoke,  when,  paraphrasing  the  xxxii  Psalm,  he  di- 
vided its  two  first  verses  into  three  tiercets ; and  , 
with  theological  acumen  defining  in  each  tiercet 
a particular  class  of  the  blessed,  made  the  third 
assert ‘and  blessed  shall  a//  those  likewise  be,  unto 
whom  God  and  the  Angels  of  heaven  shall  impute 
no  sin  (*).’  He  might  therefore  have  argued  thus: 
All  to  whom  sin  is  not  imputed ; are  blessed;  but 
original  sin  is  not  imputed;  then  one  may  be 
in  original  sin  and  yet  be  blessed : But  none  in 
original  sin  shall  enter  Paradise;  then  one  may  be 
blessed  without  ever  entering  Paradise:  But  the 
Church  furnishes  no  other  region  but  the  hell-of- 


(i)  * The  Ro^al  Prophet  * (U  ii  a CiitholiC  comm«nt  I qaote , 4ddo> 
taz.  ai  Salmi  di  Dante,  p 38.)  ^apedfica  ikrfe«laaaea  of  the  bleated: 
Fintlly , thote  in  whose  spirit  is  no  guiie  » tecondtj^  repentant  tionert 
whose  transgressions  are  forgitfen^^  thirdly  those  guilty  of  no  imputed 
Bin^  that  ti  of  no  tin  but  original  tin«  which,  not  being  volantary,  it  not 
impHied  to  mao,  he  unto  whom  the  Lord imputeth  not  ini^iM^.'Ptalnt. 
uxii.  V. 

(a)  £ quei  tutti  beat!  ancor  taranno 
Ai  quail  Dioe  gli  Angeli  del  cielo 
^ ▲Icon  peccato  non  imputeranoo. 

i SetteSalnai  di  D.  A.  p.  3a- 
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tbe-huly-tathers,  wherein  the  idea  of  separation 
from  Paradise  can  he  united  with  that  of  bliss; 
ei^o  that  region  is  one  of  bliss,  and  it  contains 
those  Pagans  whom  1 suppose  to  have  been  great 
and  virtuous  characters,  yet  to  liave  died  in  ori- 
ginal sin  for  want  of  baptism . 

G.  UT. 

Dante  (as  his  few  words  reveal)  had  his  mind 

full  of  contending  sentiments sorrow  that  the 

honored  spirits  of  Antiquity  should  he  shut  out 
from  the  superior  bliss  of  Paradise,  and  the  more 
so  because , not  being  as  yet  within  the  second 
division  , he  does  not  exactly  know  what  their 
actual  portion  of  bliss  is;  terror  on  thinking  on 
the  line  which  be  had  seen  over  hell’s  gateway , 
‘ Leave  ye  that  enter  every  hope  behind ; ’ and 
satisfation  from  the  reflection,  that  this  line  is 
‘contradicted  by  the  fact  of  Christ  having  descended 
as  far  as  this  very  circle  and  borne  ruvajr  from  it 
many  that  were  here  hoping  for  his  arrival.  All 
this  is  implied  by  his  asking  whether  it  be  indeed 
true  that  none  ever  left  this  region  ? Boccaccio 
morevoer  suggests,  that  he  might  have  meant  to 
infer  the  |>ossihility  of  its  not  being  to  any  an 
eternal  doom  (since  it  was  not  so  to  those  Patri- 
archs ),  and  to  hint  obscurely  that  also  his  master 
Virgil  might  perhaps  hope  one  day  to  get  out. 
If  however  this  question  is  to  be  understood,  it  is 
followed  by  no  answer;  and  the  matter  is  mildly 
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consigned  back  to  its  pristine  darkness.  Had  our 
poet  hazarded  any  reply,  it  would  surely  have  been 
the  same  burst  of  indignation  which  we  shall  hud 
him,  on  another  almost  similar  occasion,  direct 
against  the  presumption  of  seeking  to  scrutinize 
matters  that  lie  totally  beyond  human  comprehen* 
sion : 

Aod  who  is  he  who  thus  presumes  to  scan 
A thousand  miles  beyond  his  stool 
With  sight  no  longer  than  a span?(>). 

Rut  as  to  the  demand  about  Christ's  descetit,  Virgil 
answers  it  at  great  length ; marking  the  epoch  at 
which  it  occurred  by  referring  to  that  of  his  own 
death . — This  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
about  half  a century  before  the  Christian  era(>). 
Whatever  had  been  Dante's  reason  for  putting  his 
question  in  so  covert  a shape  , (whether  delicacy 
towards  his  master,  or  in  order  to  avoid  pronoun- 
cing in  any  part  of  hell  the  hallowed  name  of  Jesus) 
his  master  replies  with  the  frankness  in  which  a 
noble  mind  delights,  that  the  Gospel  story  is  most 
correct,  and  runs  over  the  roll  of  the  Jewish  Sages, 
as  if  to  show  they  had  become  well  known  to  him. 
Dante  not  content  with  inculcating  this  doctriite 
here  by  mouth  of  his  duke,  repeats  it  in  his  own 
person  in  his  Creed then  the  Saviour  descended 

(i)  Parad.  Canto  Xiti 

(a)  This  the  secoud  time  the  date  of  Virgils  career  is  refered  tu; 
yet  exact  CbroiiolugisU  disagree  about  it.  Hell,  Comment,  Canto 

I.  p.  JH.  * 
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to  liberate  the  ancient  Fathers  (').  ’ One  of  these 

Moses had  been  already  commemorated  by 

Virgil  under  the  name  of  Musxus;  at  least  it  has 
been  pretended  so  (»). 

Muueuin  ante  omnes  medium  nam  plurima  turba 
Hunc  habet  atque  humeris  ezuntem  fuscipit  altU  r3). 

H.  LXIX. 

At  last  we  enter  the  second  division;  and  the 
verses  that  introduce  us  are  impressive,  although 
not  so  sonorous  as  those  of  which  they  arc  a ma- 
nifest imitation: 

Largior  hie  canipo»  oetlier  et  lumine  vestit 
Purporeo  (*) 

Beautiful  in  itself  it  surely  is,  and  great  proof  of 
the  learning  and  correct  taste  of  Dante,  that  he 
was  ahlc  to  produce  so  many  points  of  similitude 
between  two  systems  apparently  so  discordant  as 
the  Christian  and  the  Pagan,  and,  uniting  much 
of  the  imagery  of  both,  make  no  attaint  upon 
either:  by  which  happy  selection  an  ancient  poet 
and  theologian  (without  any  of  that  discrepancy 
which  nothing  less  than  prodigious  erudition  and 
genius  could  have  avoided)  is  represented  as  con- 
ducting a modern  one  through  that  future  world, 
which  many  imagine  was  depicted  formerly  in  a 

(i)  . . . di»cete  per  ci?ar  gli  antichi  Padri . Crtdo.  p.  iSp. 

(a)  Nisi,  ut  aihitrantar  sliqui,  Mosspqs  et  Mojaes  onuen  et  idem 
sint . Gene.ilogia  Deor  Lib.  xiv.  Cap.  Tin. 

(3)  Aeneid.  1-  Tt.  v.  6O7. 

(4)  Id.  Id.  Id.  6.37. 
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very  different  manner  from  what  it  is  at  present, 
and  recording  witli  admirable  fidelity  the  dogmas 
of  that  mudern’s  religion,  without  swerving  from 

his  own; so  that  he  not  only  does  not  confuse 

our  ideas  of  Antiquity,  but  rather  throws  new 
light  on  the  subject.  Let  us  moreover  recollect 
that  this,  monument  of  multifarious  science  was 
raised  in  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  Century, 

and  then  turn  to  our  own  history yet  without 

a blush , for  the  rest  of  Europe  lay  plunged  in  an 
equal  barbarism . 

This  then  is  the  Virgilian  Elysium,  whose  descrip* 
tion  is  too  long  to  insert  here  entirely:  but  who, 
on  re*perusing  those  melodious  Latin  strains,  will 
regret , that  the  Italian  copy  has  left  out  the  speci- 
fication of  some  of  its  details,  such  as  the  chariots, 
lances,  and  coursers?  If  the  rest  of  the  picture 
enraptures  the  fancy,  are  not  those  figures  mispla- 
ced that  recall  it  back  to  daily  misery  by  alluding 
to  such  mere  earthly  occupations  ? This  is  that 
Abrahams  bosom  where  [..azarus  was  comforted . 
This  is  that  tranquil  Limbo  called  ‘ of  the-holy. 

fathers  ’ by  Catholics 

Hie  genus  antiquum  ....  pulcherrimu  proles 

Magnaniroi  heroes,  nati  melioribus  annis  (>}. 

and  by  many  of  their  Divines  described  in  glowing 
colours,  as  blest  with  celestial  visitations  and  the 
inexhaustible  study  of  philosophy  and  virtue.  This 

(i)  Aeneid.  Lib.  vi»  v:  i>48. 
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is  tUat  blissful  r^on  of  hell  to  -which  even  the 
Divinity  himself  descended  without  repugnance, 
{according  to  the  Angelical  doctor ) but  not  beyond 
it  (<).  This  in  fine  is  that  al  ArAf  of  the  Mahome- 
tans, which  contains  “ many  Patriarchs,  prophets, 
martyrs , and  Angels  in  the  form  of  men  (»).”! 
know  the  eternal  nature  of  the  Virgilian  Elysium 
has  been  doubted:  and  as  for  the  al  Arif,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  eternal,  althongh  of  indefinite  duration . 
But  sudh  obscurity  is  only  a new  instance  of  their 
resemblance  to  this  Catholic  HelUof-the-hoIy-fa- 
thers:  for  on  the  one  hand,  I find  its  eternity  not 
declared  in  any  positive  statute;  and  on  the  other, 
it  is  made  an  article  of  faith  that  it  was  not  eternal 
to  all  its  occupants , viz : to  those  liberated  Pa- 
triarchs. The  Acneid  does  not  inform  us  absolute- 
ly whether  Elysium  was  eternal  or  not.  Tartarus^ 
it  tells  us,  was  eternal  (eternumque  sedebit  infelix  ): 
but  if  that  state  of  punishment  was  eternal,  some 
one  of  reward  must  have  been  so  too . Then , if 
Elysium  was  not  eternal  it  dwindles  into  a mildest 
kind  of  Purgatory;  and  not  only  for  a few  deified 
personages , but  for  all  virtuous  men  there  must 
have  been  some  higher  bliss  in  reserve.  That  many 
Pagans  held  this  latter  opinion,  and  amongst  them 
Cicero  and  Virgil  himself,  I have  already  said  0); 

(1)  Sotum  ad  locam  Inferm  iu  qao  juati  daUnebanlor . D.  T.  Aqai< 
si , Sen.  I.  dUt.  aa.  quest,  a.  art.  i. 

(a)  Sale  Sect.  le.  p.  ia5.  Koran » Chap,  tit* 

(S)  HctI,  CorameotfCauto  i.  p.  p>  1^^ 

3ft 
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but  I doubt  dof  its  being  a universal  doctrine  of  Pa- 
gan theologians , because  I do  not  find  it  asserted 
in  the  Aencid.  It  would  certainlj  be  implied  there, 
if  any  of  its  verses  unequivocally  limited  the  du- 
ration of  Elysium  to  a thousand  years:  for  then 
there  must  have  been  some  eternal  Paradise  to 
counterpoise  that  eternal  Tartarus;  some  final 
home  fur  the  aural  simplicis  ignem  as  soon  as  its 
earthly  stains  were  purged  away,  whether  by  pu- 
nishments in  the  world  of  shades,  or  by  returning 
to  this  one , in  order  to  redeem  the  errors  of  its 
former  life  by  living  better.  But  to  puni.sh  it  when 
become  stainless  by  sending  it  back  to  where  its 
ttains  had  been  contracted,  and  exile  it  then  from 
that  blissful  Elysium  into  lbis  wretched  existence, 
would  1)6  unjust  and  contradictory.  The  Pagan 
belief  therefore  as  to  Paradise,  wouhl  not  be  so  re- 
mote from  our  own  , if  it  could  be  positively 
ascertained  that  it  was  an  article  of  the  Pagan 
faith  that  Elysium  was  not  eternal.  Rut  to  me  tliat 
is  not  clear;  and  even  the  following  passage  may 
be  construed  without  any  such  admission: 

Qui.sque  sues  patimur  manes;  exinde  per  amplum 
MiUiniur  Elysium  et  pauci  Iteta  arva  Unenus  ; 

Domc  langa  dies,  perfeem  temporis  orhe, 

Concretam  exemit  labem,  purumque  reliquit 
Etliereum  sensum  atque  aura!  simplicis  ignem. 

Has  omnes,  ubi  roille  rotam  volv4re  per  annos, 
Lietheum  ad  fluiuen  Deus  evocat  (>).  i ^ 

(i)  Aeneid.  Lib.  vi.  t.  743, 
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There  is  something  dubious  in  the  syntax,  as  well 
as  in  the  sentiment;  for  donee  may  refer  either  to 
}>auci,  or  to  tenemus;and  has  omnes  allude  either 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Elysium,  or  to  those  of  the 
adjacent  purgatorial  hell.  But  two  things  are  evi* 
dent:  Firstly,  that  Virgil,  contrary  to  his  practise, 
is  obscure  here,  and  secondly,  that  there  is  no 
deciding  from  the  passage  as  to  whether  Elysium 
was  to  be  an  eternal  abode  for  its  denizens , or 
whether  they  were  at  last  to  obtain  their  apotheosis 
and  become  enumerated  among  those  few  ( such 
as  Romulus  ) whom  the  Pagan  Creed  ( in  this  far 
more  parsimonious  than  the  Roman  Catholic  one ) 
taught,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  be  saints,  not  in  Ely* 
sium,  but  in  a celestial  home,  whether  under 
the  title  of  Dei , or  Semidei  (0 . Whatever  was  Vir> 
gil's  private  opinion,  he  probably  chose  to  avoid 
precision  on  a matter  not  expressly  defined  by  the 
established  religion  of  his  Country . Dante,  in  a 
situation  not  dissimilar,  followed  his  example; 
and  had  too  good  taste  to  prefer  the  decisive  in- 
ferences of  church-men , to  the  mild,  liberal,  noble 
indecision  of  the  Church  itself. 

L — x«. 

The  line 

Quique  pii  vates  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti  (*) 

(i)  Oliot  quoi  endf  olo  ratriu  TM«T(riut.  D«  Lcgibiu.  Lib.  i>. 
Cip.  8. 

(a)  Aentid.  Lib.  ti.  t-  66*. 
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was  certainly  to  be  understood  as  including  Homer; 
but  was  not  that  generic  eulogy  rather  meagre  iu 
the  mouth  of  a man  who  had  drawn  on  him  so 
lavishly  as  Virgil  ? And  who  thus  gave  Macrobius  a 
just  occasion  to  affirm  that  the  Aeneid  was  nothing 
but  ai  mirror  reflecting  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (*). 
Dante  is  more  grateful  to  his  illustrious  predeces* 
sors  (»).  His  giving  the  poetic  Sovereignity  to  Homer 
is  only  a confirmation  of  general  opinion;  nor  do 
1 believe  that  there  will  be  any  objection  started 
to  the  rank  assigned  to  Horace,  or  Ovid:  but  the 
one  which  Lucan  is  here  made  to  occupy  has  been 
subjected  to  bitter  criticism . 

Whatever  be  the  decision  as  to  the  epic  superio- 
rity of  the  Pharsalia,  its  author  was  dear  to  Uante 
as  the  panegyrist  of  liberty;  and  no  doubt  but  in 
bis  eyes  this  moral  destination  would  have  enhan- 
ced the  value  of  even  inferior  poetry.  But  whatever 


(t)  Omoe  opQt  Virgiliumm  Telot  dt  qaodam  Uomeriei  OperU  »pe« 
calo  formatuin  eat.  Saturoalia.  Lib.  t.  Cdp. 

(a)  That  be  ahouM  award  Poela  precedence  above  all  Uie  Heroea, 
and  Philoaopbera  ibat  are  lo  appear^  may  be  coodemned : but  be  it  re- 
collected iiratly  • that  it  U uojuat  to  argoe  from  an  abuse;  and  se- 
condly that  heavenly  poetry,  which  hat  been  ao abused  by  its  minor 
followers , was  always  in  its  chiefs , Homer,  Virgil,  Taiao,  Milton,  ete, 
an  iuceotive  to  virtue;  and  thirdly,  that  it  is  an  historical  fact  that 
they  were  Poets  who  shed  the  earliest  light  of  knowledge'  throughout 
the  world  —‘at  is  still  testifled  by  dboae  oldest  of  books,  the  Bible » 
aod  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey:  for,  to  the  language  of  Strabo , * it  it  im» 
pottible  to  be  a good  poet  withofU  beiitg  first  a goed  man  ' <HO¥  Tt 

ayoAoy  Tro<»rT*)v^  |U»}  rportpov  avSpJt 

Lib.  I.  “Nor  are  any  of  the  nobler  poets  false  to  this  cause  ” — says 
my  Lord  SbafUMbitry  with  great  truth.  Charactcristioa,  Vo!,  t.  p.  tat. 
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be  the  degree  asAigned  on  the  critical  scale  to  the 
poetry  I.ucan  left  behind , he  was  himself  a poet 
of  the  very  first  order,  a sovereign  genius,  a most 
sublime  enthusiast,  whose  blemishes  are  all  dedu- 
oiblc  from  a defect  too  easily  removed,  that  of  being 
very  young,  a writer  whom  some  have  not  scrupled 
to  prefer  to  Virgil  (*),  and  who  would  possibly 
have,  really  surpassed  Virgil,  had  he  been  allowed 
time  to  chasten  the  brilliancy  of  his  fancy.  His 
daring  genius  and  incredible  assiduity  ( for,  al- 
though cut  off  scarce  in  his  tweuty-seventhyearhe 
left  above  ten  literary  works),  the  irony  of  his 
dedication  to  Nero , and  the  intrepidity  which , 
in  such  a court  of  slaves  and  under  such  a ferocious 
tyrant,  engaged  him  to  pronounce  a panegyric  up- 
on freedom  ( the  cause  to  which  he  at  last  made 
the  libation  of  his  blood),  tlie  memory  of  bis  Uncle, 

and  the  manner  of  both  their  murders, one 

a Sage  bleeding  to  death  amid  his  secretaries,  the 
other  a juvenile  poet  expiring  slowly  while  reciting 
the  beautiful  verses  which  be  had  long  previously 
composed  on  a wounded  soldier  whose  vital  stream 

was,  like  his  own  , ebbing eaque  illi  suprema 

vox  fuit  (’):  almost  every  circumstance  about  Lu« 
can’s  fate  conspires  to  insure  him  our  tender 
regard.  Yet  according  to  the  Berlin  Critics  ‘ he  was 
little  better  than  a demon,  and  his  Muse  was  truly 
infernal : the  Pharsalia  being  an  invective 

(i)  Aodtet,  (.etirrainra  T.  a.  p.  ia6— So. 

(a)  Taciti  Aon.  Lib.  xr.  Cap.  70. 
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against  absolute  power,  and  even  praising  the 
regicide  Brutus  («).’  Now,  as  to  preferring  a Repub- 
lic to  a military  despotism,  1 do  think  it  is  su- 
perlltious  to  defend  either  Lucan  , or  his  admirer, 
Dante.  M.  Merian  might  possibly  have  meant  to 
imitate  the  banter  of  the  dedication  of  the  Pbarsa- 
lia,  and  to  praise  the  sentiments  which  he  appears 
to  condemn:  but  this  can  be  perceptible  to  his 
intimate  friends  alone,  whereas  the  generous  aim 
of  the  philosopher’s  nephew  could  scarcely  have 
been  dubious  to  any  but  those  totally  unworthy  of 
perceiving  it ; besides  which,  no  military  master 
of  the  last  century  can  be  compared  for  a moment 
with  the  murderer  of  Brittanicus.  .So  that  in  this 
case  also  (of  concealed  encomium)  it  would  have 
become  M.  Merian  to  have  testiBed  less  violence 
in  speaking  of  one,  whom  he  secretly  revered  and 
to  whom  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  being 
inferior  in  even  political  courage.  .\s  to  the  fall  of 
Cirsar,  it  were  sufBcent  for  me  to  remark  that 
those  who  blame  Lucan's  sentiments  on  that  head, 
can  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  Dante;  for  he 
severely  condemns  Brutus  and  Cassius,  as  we  shall 
find  : although  lie  did  not  consider  this  difference 
of  opinion  to  be  a ground  for  denying  the  young 
author  of  the  Pharsalia  his  poetical  pre  eminence . 


(t)  tTn  poete  <|ui  blasplmiie  eontre  la  faiuille  royale  . . • 

La  PbaiMilv  nVsl  qu*  une  infective  cvnlte  le  pouvuir  absolu  et  le  pa- 
iiegyri»mc  de  lV«prit  republtcaiii.  Le  rrgicide  BriiUi*  . . . y est  bauta* 
ment  applaudi . Merian,  Mem.  dc  TAcad.  de  Berlig.  >77^,. 
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Ill  truth  both  as  to  the  slaying  of  Caesar  and  to  the 
conduct  of  Brutus,  there  was,  is,  and  will  be  a 
pardonable  diversity  of  judgment  amongst  the 
best  men  . Even  allowing  the  perpetual  Dictator 
to  have  been  the  noblest  Character  of  all  antiquity, 
he  was  the  immediate  destroyer  of  the  established 
Constitution  of  his  native  land:  and  whoever  be- 
lieves that  that  constitution  might  have  still  survi- 
ved, may  think  that  (as  a traitor  only  the  more 
dangerous  from  being  seemingly  virtuous)  he  was 
avowedly  guilty  of  an  offence  always  held  capital; 
that  it  was  an  aggravation  of  his  offence , if  he 
had  so  terrified  or  corrupted  the  lawful  Magistrates 
that  the  laws,  though  not  extinct,  were  silent; 
and  infine  that  if  he  lived  in  acknowledged  defiance 
of  law,  and  had  rendered  justice  so  powerless,  that 
she  was  evidently  unable  to  put  her  sentence 
against  him  in  execution  by  her  usual  Officers 
and  ordinary  means,  the  right  of  executing  it  by 
any  possible  means  devolved  upon  every  citizen  , 
as  in  the  case  of  a fearful  outlaw.  That  precisely 
Brutus  should  have  been  that  executioner,  against 
his  benefactor,'  perhaps  his  father , will  to  most 
people  appear  an  infringement  of  the  first  of  laws, 
the  law  of  Nature.  But  those,  who  can  without 
horror  commemorate  the  tremendom  equity  of 
the  elder  Brutus,  may  t*^mark  that  hit  descendent 
bore  a name  which  bound  him  to  the  most  splen- 
did sacrifices  ; that  the  freedom  acquired  at  such 
a bloody  price  by  his  family  liad  a peculiar  claim 
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on  him ; that  if  he  had  consulted  his  feelings,  he 
would  have  betrayed  his  cause ; that  to  have  o]i«)ly 
broken  with  the  Dictator,  after  having  in  vain 
laboured  to  convert  him,  would  have  been  to  ren- 
der the  subversion  of  tyranny  totally  impracticable, 
whether  by  himself  or  others;  that  no  other  Roman 
arm  could  be  expected  to  strike  for  liberty,  if  his 
did  not;  and  that  that  dearly  purchased  liberty 
was  clearly  at  its  crisis , to  revive  then , or  never . 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  action  in 
itself,  the  purity  of  his  motives  is  less  questionable; 
so  that  to  him  most  fairly  may  be  applied  the 

verses  directed  to  his  ancestor ‘ Unhappy 

Chieftain ! Whatever  be  the  decision  of  Posterity 
as  to  the  morality  of  thy  deed,  noble  were  the  as- 
pirations of  thy  bosom,  inflamed  by  love  of  Couq' 
try  and  inextinguishable  thirst  of  praise!’ 

Infelix ! utcumque  ferent  ea  facta  Mioores, 

Vincet  amor  patriae  laudumqiis  ioimensacupiilo  (•). 

K.  ■ sell. 

‘ Ijoftiest  poet!  ’ ( altissirao  poets  ) was  the  title 
by  which  Yirgil  was  annonneed;  who  now  tells  us 
that  that  title,  < though  only  intoned  on<%  at  his 
entrance  by  a loud  solitary  voice  ( la  voce  sola),  was 
not  for  him  alone,  but  also  for  the  other  four, 
Homer , Horace , Ovid,  and  Lnoan  ——  who  honour 


(i)  Acoaid.  Lib,' n.  T.  Si*.  ' 
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him  and  do  well,  since  in  honouring  him  they 
honour  their  common  art  and  themselves . 

/•  XCTI. 

The  Quarterly  Review  asserts  preremptorily, 
against  universal  opinion,  that  this  eagle  is  not 

Homer,  but  Virgil ; a violence  to  the  text  above 

my  comprehension  (') . By  what  straining  logic 
can  Homer  be  called  one  of  the  pupils  ( la  bella 
scuola  ) of  Virgil  ? Dante  had  already  called  Homer 
‘ the  sovereign  poet;’  which  agrees  well  with  this 
phrase  of  his  ‘ out-soaring  all  others  like  au  eagle.’ 
I'hat  altissimo  was  applied  in  a preceding  verse  to 


(i)  No.  zui.  p.  5i).  Tb«  whole  pasMge  U remarkable.  To  under- 
stand Homer  here  is  a vulgar  error ^ and  to  think  Dante  knew  Homer 
in  Greek  \$  a mistake : yet  the  firit  ia  assertion  without  a single  reason 
^iven,  and  the  second  contradicts  history,  and  is  built  on  a false  quo* 
tation . For  6rstly,  it  says  one  Pindar's  Latin  translation  of  the  Iliad 
was  well  known  in  Italy  even  previous  to  Dante , whereas  1 have  cited 
his  own  words  afGrming  that  Homer  was  never  tramlated  into  Latin 
( Hell,  Comment,  Canto  in. p.  199);  so  that  even  sopposlng  Pindar's 
translation  not  quite  fabulous  ( which  it  may  well  be ),  it  was  at  least 
a treasure  unknown  to  the  most  learned  man  in  Italy:  and  secondly,  it 
represents  Dante  as  speaking  of*  two  Latin  translations  ' of  Aristotle; 
whereas  there  is  nothing  about  Ltfrin  in  the  original— the  words  being 
simply  tvm  translations'^  la  ana  sentenaa  non  si  truova  cotale  nell*  nna 
traslazione  come  nelP  altra  . Convito , p.  too.  He  is  so  far  from  saying 
they  were  both  in  Latin,  that  it  is  probable  one  of  them  was  the  Arabic 
version  of  Averroes,  — a book  then  much  in  vogue  in  Italy;  indeed  so 
much  so , that  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  snspectiog  its  inhdelily  got  over  a 
few  Greek  copies  of  Aristotle  from  Greece.  They  were  the  6rst  known 
in  modern  Italy  (Gradenigo,  Lett.  Grecu*Ilal. } : so  considering  their 
scarcity,  for  they  were  imported  only  some  years  piovious  to  Dante's 
time,  and  the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  all  M.  S.  $.,  and  his  waoderiogs 
and  poverty,  it  is  no  proof  of  his  alter  ignorance  of  Greek  that  he  had 
no  Greek  Aristotle  in  liis  possession  > 
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Virgil  is  no  proof  it  means  him  here;  for  (as  1 
have  said  commenting  it)  that  ‘title  bright’refers 
to  the  elevated  nature  of  the  poetry  cultivated  by 
the  whole  group  , and  not  to  the  individual  merit 
of  Virgil ; who  explains  it  so  himself,  saying  it 

belonged  to  each  of  them  ciascun  meco  si 

conviene  nel  nome  ec. 

Af. xcix. 

My  translation  answers  equally  , whether  di 
tanto  means  di  tanto  onore,  as  many  think,  or 
dicio,  as  the  Academy  decides,  or  incontinent, 
de  suite,  as  a French  Reviewer  contends.  Notre 
ancicii  Francais  disait  dans  le  meme  sens  d taut: 
le  dictionnairc  de  Nicol  traduit  d to/itpar  his  dictis, 
his  pcractis:  les  Espagnols  entanto  par  intereaCO. 
Rut  the  same  word,  interea,  is  also  in  the  Voca- 
bolario  given  the  same  meaning,  intanto;  so  that 
it  seems  the  Academicians  ( with  a minuteness  of 
distinction  scarcely  attainable  by  an  Oltremonta- 
no ) do  not  consider  intanto  and  di  tanto  quite 
synonimous . 

N.  — CIL. 

‘ who  but  will  admire,  if  not  entirely  blind,  the 
modesty  of  our  poet  in  calling  himself  only  the 
sixth  in  a company,  where  he  is  really  on  a perfect 
equality  with  the  first 

(i)  Journal  desSavuiH,  i8iA. 

(»)  Dingtoli,  ComentOf  VuL  i*  p.  S9. 
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A more  characteristic^  picture  in  a few  words 
has  scarcely  ever  been  drawn  of  the  worthies  of 
Antiquity  : it  possesses  a mild  solemnity  that  I 
do  not  find  in  the  Acneid.  But  the  sketch  of  the  rest 
( with  the  exception  of  the  castle)  is  there.  ‘The 
verdant  lawn’isprata  receutia  rivis;  and  the  ‘open, 
lofty,  lightsome  hill , ’ 

Hoc  stiperate  jugum 

camposque  nitentes 

Desuper  osteiitat 

Et  tumulutn  capit,  unde  omnes  longo  ordine  possit 
Adversos  legere  et  venientum  discere  vuItusCO. 

The  imitation  however  displays  the  usual  sobriety 
of  Dante’s  judgment:  for  he  quits  his  original  the 
moment  it  contains  any  thing  too  difficult,  or 
impossible  to  be  reconciled  with  the  tenets  of 
Christianity;  and  instead  of  passing  in  review,  like 
Anebises,  both  the  shades  of  the  dead  and  of  those 
yet  unborn,  be  limits  his  observations  to  the  deatl, 

P,  CXXI. 

Electra  ( avia  vetustissima  (») ) was  the  mother,) 
by  Jove  , of  Dardanus  founder  of  Troy;  whence 
lineally  ‘ Priam,  Aeneas,  the  Caesarian  line,  and 
the  royal  bouse  of  France,’  says  Boccaccio  run- 


(i)  Aenrid.  Lib.  ti.  v.  i<  . 

(i)  MoDarchia  Lib.  m.  p,  3).  >- 
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iiing  along  the  genealogical  stem  («).  As  the  great 
mother  of  nations,  whence  all  the  mightiest  families 
remarkable  for  either  the  best  or  the  most  evil 
deeds  have  sprung,  she  is  appositely  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  ; 

Darebnuv,  Iliac*  primus  pater  urbis  et  auctor, 
Electrsk , ut  Graii  perhibeot,  Atlaniiile  cretus 
Advehitur  Teucros;  Electram  majuaius  Adas 
Edidit,  *thereos  huinero  qui  susiinei  orbes  (•) . 

Q. GUIT. 

La  Pentesilea  (with  the  article  by  way  of  empha- 
sis ) was  a Queen  slain  by  Achilles  during  the 
Trojan  war. 

R-  — uzxiii. 

The  Gentleman  who  jocosely  explains  this  line 

C^sar,  a qiti  le  poete  donne  les  yeuxd'un 

oiseau  de  proie  (^) if  he  had  ever  observed  the 

fine,  flashing  eyes  of  a hawk,  and  recollected  what 
is  come  down  to  us  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of 
Cajsar  s glance  would  not  have  been  shocked  at 
the  impropriety  of  the  figure.  M.  Biagioli  (con- 
necting armato  with  occhi  ) interprets , ‘ armed 
with  eyes,’  ridiculing  the  drawing  of  the  hero  with 

♦ - > . . 
y' 

(1)  Comento  Vol.  i.p.  an. 

(1)  Aeneid:  Lib.  viii.  v.  i34* 

(3j  Ginguen^.  Hiu.  Liu.  de  Tltilie.  Vvl-  ii<  p.  4*. 

(4)  Nigri*  vegetuqae  occulii . Suetonii  tIu  Grs . 4^- 
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a helmet  on  his  head  and  a sword  by  his  side  (0; 
and,  if  there  were  no  other  mode  to  obviate  the 
supposing  of  offensive  weapons  in  Caesar’s  hand, 
I should  follow  that  interpretation  : but  by  trans- 
lating armato,  not  armed  , but  mailed,  every  dif- 
ficulty is  removed;  for  a picture  representing  a 
Roman  General  mailed,  that  is,  in  his  military 
robe,  and  with  the  insignia  of  his  high  rank  (though 
in  other  respects  unarmed  and  bare-headed  ) and 
with  an  aspect  of  terrible  majesty,  would  certainly 
be  not  liable  to  au  accusation  of  incongruity. 
Mr.  Carey,  by  making  occhi  grifagni  “ hawk’s  eye,” 
puts  the  species  for  the  variety:  for  grifagno  ( in 
English  a soarage  ) means  a young  falcon  taken 
from  the  eyrie  when  able  to  fly  and  after  its  flrst 
mewing,  that  is,  in  winter;  and  it  is  in  contradis- 
tinction with  nidiaco  ( a bo^vet ),  or  one  caught 
in  the  nest  still  unfledged  ; and  with  ramingo 
(a  brancher),  or  one  strong  enough  to  hop  about 
the  tree,  though  not  yet  quite  winged  (*).  The  two 
latter  kinds  are  very  tractable:  but  the  flrst,  when 
once  reclaimed,  is  far  preferable  for  its  strength 
and  prodigious  boldness,  which  are  well  revealed 
by  the  fire  of  its  eyes.  Dante  is  continually  .showing 
his  familiarity  with  hawking  ; of  which  recreation 


(i)  Chi  iDlese  che  HipioM  il  Pofta  qaell'croe  con  lodonso  la  coraeia 
t i'elmo  in  tnta,e  U apada  al  fianco,  feet  un  bello  acappoccio.  Co- 
mento.  Vol.  i.  p.  SS. 

(a)  Trcatiae  on  Faulconiy  etc. 
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Boccaccio  was,  I presume,  no  partaker ; for  he  mis- 
interprets occhj  grifagni  ‘ eyes  of  a grifoii  (').  ’ 

& ■ — CXXIT. 

VoUc4  de  gente  Camilla 

Bellatrix  ....  pharetrata  Camilla  (>). 

The  female  names  that  follow  are  glories  of  woman- 
kind: Lavinia,  mother  of  Rome:  the  pure, 

devoted  Marcia,  whose  prayer  to  her  revered  lord 
is  so  feelingly  dwelt  on  in  the  Pharsalia,  and  the 
Convito  (5).  ‘While  I had  the  form  and  spirit  of 
youth,  I performed  the  duties  of  a wife  and  mother 
in  all  things  obedient  to  thy  will ; but  now  that 
I am  bent  with  years,  widowed,  and  worn  out, 
permit  me,  o Cato,  in. recompense  of  my  dutiful  af- 
fection , to  re  ascend  thy  immaculate  couch  and  to 
glory  once  more  in  the  title  ( it  can  be  only  a title  ) 
of  being  thy  spouse  a second  time,  and  of  having 
thy  name  inscribed  on  my  sepulchre  (^).’ Corne- 

lia, daughter  of  Scipio  and  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
as  remarkable  fur  her  soundness  of  understanding 

and  her  eloquence,  as  for  the  domestic  virtues: 

Julia , daughter  of  Caesar  and  wife  of  Ponipey,  she 
whose  prudence  was  for  a while  the  only  remaining 


(i)  Coraeoto.  Vol.  i.  p.  *19. 

(a)  A«neid  . Lib.  vii.  ▼.  So!). Lib.  xi.  ?.  649. 

(3)  Pug.  106. 

(4)  Da  f»dera  priaci 

llltbata  thorl;  da  Untum  nomen  inane 
Connubii ; liceat  tumulo  acrlptitte  Caxovit 
Maficia  . Pbaraalia , Lib.  a.  r.  344. 
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link  that  held  the  republic  together,  and  whose 
death  ( caused  by  sudden  dismay  at  the  sight  of 
some  crimson  gouts  on  her  husband’s  cloak,  whose 
/ate  involved  that  of  her  country  ) was  followed 
by  the  sorrow  of  all  good  men,  and  by  the  breaking 
out  of  those  civil  wars  that  overturned  Roman  li- 
berty : and 

“ ColUtine’s  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste  (0,  ” 
whose  virtue  and  disaster  gave  immediate  birth 
to  the  most  celebrated  of  commonwealths;  when 
Brutus,  throwing  off  his  disguise,  swore  by  the 
adored  Capitol  to  revenge  the  effusion  of  her  pure 
blood . 


T.  — CKKIX. 

The  introduction  of  Saladin , with  an  article 
Expressive  of ‘lordly’  eminence,  is  just;  and  tlie 
describing  of  him  as‘  lonely  (^)’,  that  is,  as  the  only 
one  of  the  same  tribe  in  Elysium,  is  perhaps  equal- 
ly just:  it  must  have  been  very  peculiar  merit  in  a 
Soldan  that  could  compensate  for  his  despotic 
sway.  But  Saladin  is  represented  by  even  his  adver- 
saries as  a noble  character;  and  his  courtesy  to  our 


(i)  Bape  of  Lacrece . 

(a)  Mr.  Car^r'a  fierce  ( **  the  Soldan  fierce  * ) it  an  iDterpoIatlon;  and 
one  quite  out  of  the  apirit  of  the  original . For,  aolo,  alone  it  the  onij 
epithet  in  it 

Solo  in  parte  vidi  ’1  Saladino ; 

and  it  it  accompanied  by  the  defiaite  article,  which  in  Italian  ia  like  a 
title  of  nobility,  well  agreeing  with  that  Saracen'a  rank  and  virluea: 
The  lonely,  lordly  Saladin. 
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Coeur-de  lion  endears  him  to  Englishmen:  at  least 
to  every  Englishman  that  disapproves  of  Mr.  Hume’s 
epithet  barbarous,  in  speaking  of  a Prince  whose 
name  was  long  synoiiimous  both  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe  with  generosity  and  romantic  valour.  At 
the  siege  of  Jaffa,  Saladin  perceiving  our  Monarch 
( who  had  just  disembarked)  directing  the  opera- 
tions on  foot,  sent  him  by  an  equerry  a horse, 
saying  that  it  ill  became  so  illustrious  a personage 
to  be  seen  without  one : a compliment  which  the 
gallant  Richard  answered  politely,  and,  without 
hesitation,  accepted  his  enemy's  gift  (0.  In  one 
respect  the  Czar  Peter  i.  was  not  singular  ; for 
Saladin  also  is  said  to  have  consulted  the  benefit 
of  his  realm  by  travelling,  disguised  as  a merchant 
with  two  companions,  through  Armenia  to  Greece, 
Sicily,  Naples,  Rome,  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  Spain  , 
France , and  Germany  , in  order  to  study  the 
laws  and  customs  of  those  countries  (>).  ’ It  is 
observable  that  there  is  one  great  political  question 

on  which  Dante  does  not  touch the  Crusades : 

yet,  if  a passion  for  these  was  really  “ in  that  age  a 
passion  for  glory  (*),  ” it  is  no  small  encomium  on 
the  steadiness  of  his  reason,  that,  though  so  ardent 
after  glory,  he  could  abstain  from  commending 


(i)  Jus«it  utatiin  per  armigeram  illi  eqoam  traatmilti , dicent  non 
dreere  tarn  luMioipni  virum  tali  loco  inter  tuos  ftine  equo  contittere. 
qtiem  Rrx  giatanter  accipiens , curialitatem  ejut  collaudons  gratiaa 
illi  egit.  Chron.  Pip.  tp-  Mur.  Her.  lu).  Scrip.  T.  ix  p.  H04. 

(a)  Lan.  Comento . p.  19. 

(3)  Hume.  Hiat.  Vol.  S.  p.  119. 
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them  ; a temptation  too  strong  for  his  imme- 

diate successor  Petrarch , who  was  heard  to  call 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  dogs  from  Jerusalem  with 
almost  as  much  warmth  as  that  of  foreigners  from 
Italy  (>).  But  if  Dante  indulged  in  no  panegyric  of 
the  holy  wars,  neither  did  he  undertake  to  repro- 
bate them . It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  his 
silence  was  the  result  of  indecision  . It  was  horri- 
ble to  make  religion  a pretext  fur, war; but  to 

this  accusation  the  Turks  were  liable  as  well  as 
the  Christians;  and  if  these  had  not  assailed  part 
of  Asia , those  might  have  overrun  the  whole  of 
Europe ; there  was  an  extreme  necessity  of  giving 
some  outlet  to  the  rapine  and  immorality  of  the 

age,  and  it  was  no  slender  justification justum 

beltum  quibus  necessariura;  to  a scrutinizing  mind 
some  of  the  remoter  benefits  might  have  been 
discernible,  the  increase  of  commerce  and  of  the 
arts  of  civilization  from  a communication  with 
the  “ east  where  those  had  then  their  chief  seat  (*),” 
’ aud  even  the  diminution  of  the  very  ignorance 
and  bigotry  that  first  produced  the  expeditions . 
These  considerations  might  have  well  made  any 
wise  and  virtuous  man  doubt,  and,  doubting,  re- 
main silent.  ■.  i 

/ .i  I . ' ,■  ■ I 


It  aepolcro  di  CrUlo  i in  mm  di  C0ni,  Trionfo  d«lla  Fiidl 
C*p.  ».  , . . 

(*)  Horn* . Hi(t.  Tol.  i.p.  3gi.  i • ' 
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I ■ 

Aristolle  was  the  master  of  the  schools  iu  Dan- 
te’s day;  although  that  supremacy  was  very  soon 
after  (>)  conferred  ion  its  true  owner,  Plato  (>) . 
Landino  hesitates  b<;tween  two  such  great  men  as 
Plato  and.  Aristolle:  but  surely,  by  saying  that  the 
latter 'excel led  in  natural,  and  the  former  in  moral 
philosopliy,  he  pronounces  their  respective  rank. 
1 know  what  is  the  fashion  of  the  day;  and  that 
the  chyrnist  who  freezes  mercury  in  your  presence, 
divides  a sunbeam,  or  galvanizes  a rabbit,  plumes 
himself  on ‘the  solidity  of  his  discoveries,  while 
the  discusser  of  an  ethical  question  is  treated  as 
a visionary.  The  exact  sciences,  (as  they  are  inaptly 
iermed)  are,dt  is  said,  those  most  deserving  of 
serious  attentiem  , because  theyii furnish  certain 
results ;i — ‘-a  doctrine  well  calculated  to  form  able 
generals  and:  calculators  ^ ( but  not  virtuous  pa- 
triots) and'therefore  one  little  obnoxious  to  the 
woi'st  tyrants,  and  often  eveinencouragcd  by  them 
in  order  to  divert  their  slaws  iiom  higher  pursuits-; 
so  that,  instead  of  being  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  perfectibility  of  the  huraan-kiud,  because  it  at 
this  moment  produces  a temporary,  increase  of 
the  arts  of  luxury,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a melan- 
choly proof  of  the  decline  of  the  present  generation 

fO*  tn  Peuarrh’f'limr TriodFo 'delU  Fania  , Cap.  3. 

(a)  . a a diTiiiiim  ilium  viruin  queni  ■ . . . tiepiuf  forttMe 
qUaim  ncce:.»e  eM.  Oc  L<gibiis,  Lib.  fit:  p.  li  ' « • 
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and  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  those  arts 
themselves , by  the  ruin  of  that  public  spirit  which 
had  been  an  incentive  in  producing  them . But 
1 also  know,  that  thi^  assumption  of  exactness  in 
physical  researches  was  denied  by  one  of  the  wisest 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  “Socrates;  who  applied 
himself  wholly  to  the  moral  part  of  philosophy 
and  neglected  the  natural , as  a study  too  fanciful 
and  uncertain  (<).”  And  is  not  his  opinion  warrant- 
ed by  the  fact?  Is  not  natural  philosophy,  (that 
pretends  to  evidence  because  it  addresses,  not  the 
intellect,  but  the  senses)  remarkable  for  its  con* 
tinual  fluctuation,  not  merely  with  the  revolutions 
of  centuries,  but  with  every  change  of  season,  nut 
with  the  rise  or  fall  of  mighty  empires,  but  with 
the  female  fashions  of  every  month?  Are  those 
who  were  authorities  in  chemistry  ten  years  ago  to 
be  relied  on  now?  Must  not  a student  purchase 
his  scientiflek  journal  like  a lady’s  magazine,  and 
unlearn  this  week  what  he  was  at  pains  to  learn 
last  ? Even  the  word  of  Newton  ceases  to  be  revered 
as  law.  Except  then  it  can  be  shown  ( which  it 
cannot ) that  physical  science  is  always  in  a state 
of  progressive  improvement,  its  variations  testify 
that  it  is,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  far 
more  uncertain  than  that  philosophy  whose  prin- 
ciples are  drawn  from  a few  fixed  phenomena 
invariably  found  in  the  human  mind . These  phe- 


(i)  Athenian  Lattert  T.  i.  p.  94- — Academicornm  Lib.  i.  Cap.  4. 


nomena  form  part  of  our  nature : and  in  those 
instances  where  they  seem  eradicated,  it  is  only  a 
false  appearance;  or  if  they  sometimes  can  really 
be  eradicated  , it  is  at  the  expense  of  vast  pains . 
It  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  implant  in  every 
breast  the  primary  laws  of  morality,  and  to  confer 
on  our  sentiments  a stability  which  our  senses  do 
certainly  not  possess;  our  thoughts  are  evidently 
less  exposed  to  violence  than  our  members;  and, 
in  spite  of  cavillers,  it  is  an  impugnable  position 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  deceive  our  eyes,  or  put 
them  out  altogether,  than  to  cheat  or  totally  cor« 
rupt  a sound  understanding.  The  duties  of  a citizen 
laid  down  by  Cicero,  or  of  a general  by  Homer,  or 
Xenophon , are  his  duties  still , for  the  distinctions 
between  vice  and  virtue  are  and  must  be  eternal ; 
as  whispers  that  inseparable,  interior  monitor  that 
is  not  to  be  readily  fooled,  like  the  taste,  smell,  or 
sight.  To  develope  those  eternal  distinctions  is 
(or  ought  to  be)  the  object  of  the  analysis  of  tlie 
intellect;  and,  since  they  are  eternal,  all  the  conse- 
quences fairly  drawn  from  them  must  be  eternal 
and  exactly  true  (0 . But  even  though  natural  philo- 


(i)  **  This  (uys  Shaftesbury  ) “ is  the  Philosophy  which  by  nalore 
has  the  prc-emiooiice  abo?e  all  other  science  or  knowledge.  Nor  can 
this  surely  be  of  the  sort  called  vain  or  deceitful;  since  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  1 can  discover  vanity  and  deceit . For  mathematicians 
are  divided;  and  mechanics  proceed  as  well  on  one  hypothesis  as  on 
the  other.  Of  this^  ssysone,  I have  dear  ideas . OJ  this,  says  the 
other  9 / can  be  certain.  And  what , say  \ ^ if  in  the  whole  matter  there 
be  mo  certainty  at  all?  Cherac.  Vol.  i.  p.  aid  —do. 
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sophers  could  pretend  to  an  equal  exactitude  in 
their  researches,  yet  they  were  for  ever  precluded 
from  rivalling  with  moral  lienee  by  its  superior 
nobility . It  were  a question  between  matter  and 
mind;  it  were  whether  the  mind  should  stoop  to 
the  clod  on  which  we  tread , or  soar  to  the  investi- 
gation of  her  immortal  origin : an  ethereal 

flight  that  is  scarcely  more  a vindication  of  her  own 
glory,  than  a practical,  physical  benefit.  For  by  it 
men  are  restrained  from  mutual  wrongs  and  disas- 
ters; nations  learn  the  road  to  honour  and  happi- 
ness ; and  individuals  their  rights  and  duties. 
It  is  a study  that  can  be  prosecuted  in  every  situa- 
tion; whether  free,  or  in  a dungeon;  in  crowds, 
or  in  solitude;  in  wealth,  or  in  poverty;  in  academic- 
bowers  mid  books  and  observatories  and  laborato- 
ries, or  in  the  absence  of  all  such  aids;  in  the 
possession  of  health  and  the  full  acuteness  of  the 
senses,  or  (like  Milton)  blind  and  infirm;  in  the 

smiles  of  a court,  or  in  the  grapple  of  a tyrant ; 

a study  that  teaches,  not  to  decompose  or  guide 
the  elements , but , what  arc  far  more  sublime,  im- 
material spirits;  and  subjects  to  our  sway,  not  earth- 
ly atoms  but  thinking  beings,  not  a brittle  lens  or 
furnace,  but  machines  of  power  almost  illimitable, 
the  hopes  and  fears,  passions  and  energies  of  our 
fellow-creatures . 

IV.  CXXXTI. 

It  is  no  longer  a question  of  precedence:  the 
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names  that  follow  are  evidently  thrown  promis- 
cuously in  the  text,  as  chance  and  rhyme  decided. 
“Democritus,  the  laughing  philosopher,  made  him- 
self famous  for  maintaining  the  atomical  system  : 
of  which  I shall  only  say,  that  it  excludes  the  exis- 
tence of  a Deity,  and  ascribes  the  formation  of  the 
world  to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  unperishable 
atoms  endowed  with  motion.  The  strange  humour 
and  temper  of  the  man  is  not  unsuitable  to  so 
strange  a doctrine  (•).  ” This  is  well  and  succintly 
conveyed  by  the  Italian , il  mondo  pone  a caso . 
Tlie  Stoics,,  Ionics,  and  Cynics  are  represented  by 
Zeno,  Thales,  Diogenes,  and  .\naxagoras,  master 
of  all-accomplished  Pericles . Empedocles  was  a 
good  poet,  physician  and  sorcerer;  in  one  or  other 
of  which  capacities  he  is  said  to  have  resuscitated 
a young  girl . But  if  he  prolonged  her  life,  he 
balanced  the  account  by  shortening  his  own(»): 
however  not  before  giving  Cleander  a splendid  Py- 
thagorean entertainment  consisting  “of an  ox  alt 
made  of  paste  composed  of  myrh , frankincense 
and  spice  C^).  ” Heraclitus  1 pronounce  with  the 
penultimate  short.,  as  it  is  in  the  original , and  in 
Petrarch (*).  Dioscorides  was  the  father  of  botany; 


(i)  Athemin  Letters.  Vol.  i.  p.  laS. 

(a)  • . . Deas  immortalis  hsberi 

Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardeatem  frigidus  Aetnam 
insiluit.  De  arte  poet. 

(3)  Ath.  Lett.  Vol  i.  p.  aHo. 

(4)  Vidi  iu  suoi  deiti  Eraclito  coperto. 

Trionfo  della  Fama,  Cap.  3. 
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which  Dante  somewhat  quaintly  expresses  by  ‘the 
good  collector  of  qualities  . ’ The  usual  reading 
in  verse  i4>  is  Linus;  but  one  old  edition  (>)  has 
l>ivius,  and  it  is  so  much  more  probable  that 
some  early  copyist  had  made  a blunder  and  led 
others  into  it,  than  that  Dante  should  have  pre- 
ferred inserting  a half-fabulous  bard  (particularly 
after  having  already  named  one  of  the  same  order, 
Orfeus ) rather  than  the  great  Roman  historian, 
whose  name  is  pronounced  so  honourably  in  ano- 
ther Canto  (»),  that  I do  not  hesitate  to  write  Livius. 
Moreover  this  is  a verse  with  which  copyists  have 
certainly  tampered  : for  in  the  text  which  Dante's 
son,  Peter,  use<l,  there  is  neither  Linus  nor  Li- 
vius , but 

Tullio  almo  e Seneca  morale; 
although  indeed  Linus  be  inserted  as  a various 
reading  in  the  comment  (^).  The  Egyptian  astro- 
nomer Ptolemy  was  to  our  poet,  more  than  Newton 
and  Herschell  are  to  us.  The  Spaiiish-Arabians,  or 
Moors , Avicen  and  Averroes , were  medical  so- 
phists. The  former  did  for  his  Master  Galen  in 
physic,  what  Plato  did  for  .Socrates  in  philosophy, 
he  wrote  and  explained  his  precepts  . Averroes 
was  however  more  an  astronomer  and  moralist 
than  a physcian;  and  translated  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle from  Greek  into  Arabic  and  commented 

(i)  La  Nidobeatioa . / ;. 

(a)  lof.  Canto  xxviir.  V.  X*.  » 

(3)  Bib.  Laurenxiana  Plut.  Cod.  3lt.  I 
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them  at  vast  length.  That  this  version  of  Averroes 
became  familiar  among  the  Italians  as  early  as 
laoo  is  equally  conclusive  of  their  proficiency  in 
the  Oriental  tongues , whether  they  translated  it 
into  Latin , or  continued  to  use  it  in  the  Arabic; 
and  at  last  it  made  such  noise  that  the  Council  of 
Vienna  prohibited  its  being  used  in  .schools,  on 
account  of  Mussulman  errors  thought  to  be  in  it: 
but  the  book  had  still  more  fame  when  , after 
Dante’s  death,  it  was  interpreted  by  an  Italian  friar 
and  gave  employment  to  all  the  philosophers  and 
divines  throughout  Europe  in  attack  or  defence  (■). 
Petrarch  himself  was  involved  in  the  controversy  : 
and  the  literary  world  became  divided  into  Aver- 
roists  and  .\nti-.\verroists;  even  in  a very  modern 
pamphlet  I find  Averroes  quoted  three  several 
times  in  a few  pages  (v.  He  was  then  no  common 
mind;  and,  however  right  it  be  to  peruse  little  of 
his  lore  at  present, -it  was  fair  to  number  him 
among  the  group  that  waited  on  that  mighty 
genius,  to  the  interpreting  of  whose  writings  he 
bud  devoted  his  labour;  so  that  Monsieur  Gingue- 
n^  might  here  again  have  spared  a tart  observa- 
tion (5).  Neither  Religion , nor  Government , has 
suffered  any  radical  alteration  amongst  the  Moors 
and  their  superiority  to  other  nations  in  personal 
strength  and  beauty  is  the  same  as  ever;  still  are 


(i)  TiraboKchi . Vo\.  5.  paMirn. 

(a)  Bulgarini,  Brpliche,  p.  aa^a9^74. 

(3)  ...  jiu^u*d  r Arabe  Averro^.  Hist.  Lilt,  de  1' Italic.  Vol.  a.  p.  4^. 
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the  philosophers,  poets,  and  warriors  degraded 
into  vile,  ignorant  assassins  (■). 


(i)  I w«  «l  Tcagicr  in  i8i5.  An  inoflantite  French  genlleninn  wm 
«hol  wb'K’  walking  on  (he  roof  of  hit  Coneul't  houw;  nor  wet  tetiafec- 
lion  expected,  nor,  I beliere,  aaked  for  the  murder . Even  our  own 
government  ( wboae  inBoence  waa  at  that  time  greater  than  an}'  other 
Cbriatian  one)  could  bare  obtained  none . Admiral  Penroae'a  anrgeon, 
Mr.  Williama,  a young  man  ofauperior  abilitiea,  waa  aaaAainated  in 
full  view  of  Gibraltar,  at  foot  of  the  otherpillar  of  HerCulea:  and 
when  a naval  officer  and  I returned , with  an  ocdbr  front  the  Pacba 
himaelf,  to  get  the  canon,  anchor,  etc,  of  the  wreck  of  our  little  gnn- 
boat,  the  aame  Moors  aeized  and  carried  me  into  (he  bills,  where,  du- 
ring aeven  boora,  I bad  their  muaketa  above  an  hundred  timea  at  my 
breeat;  nor  do  I now  well  conceive  how  among  so  many  triggera  not 
one  went  off.  Perhaps  in  the  very  waotouneas  of  barbarity  they  diadain- 
ed  killing  a man  whom  they  had  ao  completely  in  tbeir  power;  per- 
haps it  was  my  own  composure ; bat  it  ia  not  likely  such  an  escape  will 
occur  again.  They  have  a fine,  fierce  breed  of  black  dogs . He  who 
waa  called  tbeir  Governor  bad  one,  of  which,  he  said,  be  would  make 
mr  a present  in  reinrn  fora  present  of  a barrel  of  gun-powder;  for 
that  Moors  never  $o/J  tbeir  dogs . I snapected  it  wet  a blood-hound; 
upon  which  bit  Excellency,  thinking  I asked  whether  it  could  kill  a 
roan , had  a Jew  taken  ( the  Captain  of  the  very  felneca  in  which  we 
came  from  Tangier  for  the  canon  ) proposing  to  act  bis  dog  fairly  at 
him.  If  in  two  minutes  the  Jew  was  not  dead,  I waa  to  have  the  animal 
immediately  for  nothing:  otberwite  I was  to  send  the  goo-powder 
from  Gibraltar,  and  the  bearer  of  it  was  to  receive  the  dog : besides  (to- 
obviate  any  complaints  to  the  Pacba ) the  naval  officer  and  I were  to 
sign  a decbration  that  tbe  Jew  was  killed  by  accident  in  lifting  the- 
canon . Waving  the  trial  as  sopcrfiaons , I closed  die  bargain . Had  1 
afterwards  kept  my  promise , be  would  have  broken  hia : and  perhape 
murdered  tbe  bearer  of  the  gun-powder . It  was  in  escaping  from  the 
wreck  Williama  fell . Four  of  onr  sailors  too  were  woonded . There 
were  twelve  in  a crsxy , atoven-in  skiff  — amid  wild  vravea  still 
wilder  uvagea  firing  from  tbe  shore— fifteen  miles  to  the  nearest 
refuge . Williams  vras  shot  right  tfarongh  the  brain;  he  never  moved, 
but  stiffened ; so  that  when  we  raised  him  ont  of  the  boat  at  Tangier, 
he  was  still  sitting  with  bis  face  turned  frovrnmg  towards  tbe  coast 
and  bis  arms  a-kimbo , exactly  sa  when  the  valley  wet  fired . Hie 
wife  was  a little  Jew  girl,  whom  be  had  ran  avray  with  at  Gibraltar  and 
had  had  bsptixed  on  board  tba  Admiral't  ship.  Thongb  not  quite  fonr- 
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Homer , Horace , Ovid  and  Lucan,  like  Anchises, 
remain  in  Elysium ; while  Virgil  and  Dante  prose- 
cute their  journey,  like  Aeneas.  But  the  latter 
returned  up  to  his  ships 

Ille  viam  secat  ad  naves , sociosqae  revisit  (■); 
and  our  pair  descend  into  the  second  infernal 
circle,  where  begins  the  region  of  punishment. 
Hell  vulgarly  so  called,  or  Tartarus  . 


tMD  tbt*  wti  tbree  moDtlit  aHvaaeed  umrda  maternity  . Her  fetber, 
one  «f  the  ricbeU  ou  the  rock«  had  diiioherited  her  for  changing  re- 
ligion. Bot,  as  she  was  an  only  child,  her  mother  came  to  see  her  in  her 
widowhood;  and  it  was  hoped  even  her  father  wonld  relent . She  had 
but  one  Christian  friend ; and  , when  he  was  lost,  she  perhaps  be^me 
Jewess  again  - She  now  separated  from  him  for  the  first  time.  She  fol« 
lowed  him  to  the  beach  weeping  bitterly  and  was  so  bent  on  embarking, 
that,  to  get  her  to  return,  he  had  to  chide  her. Whether  it  wasa  preseoti- 
roent  or  not,  it  it  certain,  that  the  burthen  of  her  lament  was  tU  neyr 
see  you  more:  one  coold  hear  her  repeating  it  even  after  the  boat  was 
pushed  off  toaomedistanoe.  We  buried  Williamain  the  Swedish  Con- 
aol's  garden.  It  lies  a little  without  Tangier.  He  sleeps  surrounded  with 
the  most  beautiful  myrtlea  io  the  world . There  were  few.  handsomer 
men  dian  Williams;  few  prettier  creatures  than  faia  wife.  His  corpse 
wrapt  in  a cloak  and  borne  by  those  rough,  yet  sorrowing  tars  ~ 
our  slender  escort  of  the  Consols  of  the  place  — the  splendour  of 
the  day the  groups  of  Moon  io  tbeir  AotcAs,  fine,  though  ferocious 
figures,  and  trow  quietly  looking  on— 4be  odours  and  flowery  shrubs  of 
that  lovely  garden  — the  touching  funeral  service  read  by  our  Consol, 
Ifr.  Green,  to  whom  1 wss  Clerk-»ata  little  distance  the  sparkling 
sea,  and,  beyond  it, Gibraltar  on  whose  summit  waved  the  flag,  which 
Besiher  protected,  nor  avenged  him  who  was  now  to  be  interred  within 
viewof  it— and,  with  all  that,  a alight  sense  of  danger  to  ourselves  for- 
med the  most  impressive  whole  I ever  saw. 

(i)  Aeaeid . Lib.  VI.  V 899. 
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Here  we  enter  the  region  of  punishment,  where 
the  infernal  judge , sentencing  the  wicked , decides 
what  place  they  are  to  occupy,  whether  in  this 
second  circle , or  farther  below . This  second  circle 
is  the  beginning  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  Hell  (0 

the  seat  of  eternal  woe.  It  is  the  Infern  us 

damnatorum  of  Catholicism,  the  sixth  circle  of 
Virgil,  or  Tartarus;  within  which  Aeneas  (though 
he  descries  it  at  a distance  ) does  not  only  not 
venture , but  is  even  dissuaded  by  the  Sybil  from 
inquiring  much  about  it: 

Ne  qutere  doceri 

Quam  poenani , aut  quae  forma  viros  fortunave  mersit  (■). 
The  Pagan  Tartarus  and  this  portion  of  the  Christian 
hell  are  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  synoni- 
roous : they  both  mean  an  eternity  of  ineffable 
torment; 


(i)  Cm  aa  MCODd  cercle  qoe  commaiice  proprement  I'enfar.  Hiat. 
Lin.  d’  Italic.  Vol.  a.  p.  43. 

(i)  Acneid.  Lib.  ti.  t.  S<4- 
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Non , niihi  si  lingue  centum  sint,  oraque  centum , 
Omnia  pzoarum  percurrere  nomiiia  posslm  (■). 

But  the  Sybil  is  most  cursory;  whereas  Daute'sups 
on  horrors’  in  the  long  residue  of  3o  Cantos  of 
the  present  Canticle.  Here  then  he  leaves  the  beaten 
track;  and  really  undertakes  (what  in  Paradise  Lost 
will  by  every  reader  of  the  Divine  Comedy  be  restrict- 
ed to  the  English  language)  “things  unattemptedyet 
in  prose  or  rhyme.”  The  plan  of  the  Aeneid  being 
left,  the  imitations  of  its  passages  diminish  too; 
so  I shall  become  less  profuse  of  quotations,  which 
1 should  have  been  more  fearful  of  multiplying, 
had  1 not  been  encouraged  by  the  expressions  of 
Macrobius  when  instituting  a comparison  between 
Homer  and  Virgil  (») . 

In  sitting  down  to  read  this  Canto,  it  were  well 
to  prepare  the  mind  by  reflecting  ( as  the  Author 
probably  did  before  beginning  its  composition  ) 
that  it  is  to  close  with  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
stories  upon  record;  nor  would  it  derogate  much 
from  either  the  magnificent  theme  of  the  poem, 
or  the  gravity  of  the  poet,  to  suppose  that  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  that  story  this  entire  Can- 
to was  composed.  Hence  all  those  named  through- 
out it  are  distinguished  historic  personages,  who 


(i)  Aeneid.  Lib.  vi.  ▼.  617  ^6aS. 

(3)  Quid  enicQ  iuavius  quam  dons  prccipoos  vatea  atidire  idem  lo* 
queotea?  Saturoatia,  Lib.  v.  Cap.  3. 
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(however  their  characters  differed  in  other  res- 
pects) were  similar  in  one  common  misfortune, 
that  of  having  been  brought  to  a premature  end 
bj  erring  love : and  if  the  freshest  memorial  left 
behind  by  the  verses  is  not  those  immortal  Demi* 
gods  and  Heroines,  but  Francesca  da  Rimini;  then 
was  never  any  such  unfading  garland  hung  on 
the  bier  of  a private  female;  and,  in  comparison 
with  it,  the  tu  Marcellos  cris  of  Virgil  is  a cold 
gallantry:  and  no  wonder,  since  one  bard  wrote 
to  compliment  an  Empress,  and  the  other  to  rescue 
from  obloquy  his  own  friend’s  lovely  child . Yet, 
strange  to  say , this  consideration,  of  her  being  the 
daughter  of  his  friend,  has  been  ui^ed  against  his 
putting  of  her  in  hell . But  Dante  was  none  of 
those  heartless  panegyrists  who  deal  in  undistin- 
guishing apotheosis.  Her  bloody  catastrophe  alrea- 
dy puhlic,and  her  error  probably  much  exaggerated 
by  the  Italian  factions,  her  full  justihcation  would 
never  have  been  admitted.  Would  it  have  been 
truer  friendship  to  have  left  her  unnoticed  by 
his  muse?  1 think  not.  Would  he  have  insured 
her  more  sympathy  by  placing  her  in  Purgatory, 
or  in  Elysium?  or,  by  braving  opinion,  in  Paradise? 

I think  not.  A distracted  mother,  a perhaps  more 
wretched , because  a self-accusing  father , admira- 
tion, anger,  .sorrow,  gratitude  agitated  the  soul  of 
Dante;  who  wrote  this  Canto  (as  some  aver,  though 
probably  it  is  a mistake  ) in  the  very  room  where 
the  unfortunate  girl  was  brought  up . Not  all  this 
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could  mnke  him  run  the  hazard  of  incurring  the 
suspicion  of  undue  partiality,  or  a want  of  morals: 
his  scope  was  too  lofty  to  permit  his  doing  so  for 
the  sake  of  any  individual  gratihcation  ; besides  , 
his  judgment  told  him  it  would  not  have  answered 
his  purpose,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  genius 
that  it  was  not  necessary . The  feelings  of  the  heart 
engaged  him  to  weep  for  her  disaster ; and  a still 
more  sacred  sentiment  ( if  there  be  one)  to  avoid 
advocating  even  the  appearance  of  immorality . 
Hence  he  has  at  the  same  time  made  her  an  object 
of  tender  pity,  and  her  lapse  of  the  fullest  measure 
of  an  ultra-orthodox  severity : or  rather  he  has 
converted  that  severity  from  its  tendency  to  awaken 
dislike,  into  one  of  the  most  delicious  sensations 
of  our  nature,  pity  (0.  The  stern  moralist  was  well 
aware  of  the  fount  he  could  command;  that  in 
proportion  as  the  writer  was  rigid,  the  reader 
would  be  compassionate;  that  by  not  acting  himself 
as  her  apologist,  he  insured  her  many;  and  that 


(i)  The  remark  of  a recent  Critic  it  not  only  mitplaced,  bnt  prove* 
that  be  did  wA  undertland  the  firtt  principle  on  which  is  built  tbia 
melancholy  episode  of  Francesca  and  Paul  — ce  ne  sont  pas  des  dam* 
n4s , puisqa'ila  soot  et  puisqu*ils  seront  toujours  eosecnble:  for  if  this 
be  a mere  figure  of  rhetoric , it  it  insipid ; since  it  substitutes  a conceit 
for  deep  commiseration ; and  if  it  be  offered  at  matter  of  fact,  it  ia 
incorrect,  since  the)'  are  in  the  hell*of>the^amoed;  in  its  mildest  be- 
cause its  uppermost  circle  it  is  true , yet  within  the  rerge  of  that  place 
of  * eternal  wail  .*  Its  sufferioj^s  are  indeed  allayed  by  the  aurvival  of 
that  which  is  celestial  virtue  when  well , and  even  when  ill  directed  it 
the  least  nnpardooable  of  human  foibles  , love : yet  is  this  region  ( as 
forming  part  of  the  helhof-thedamned } a place  of  punishment,  severe 
pnnisbmtat.  Hist*  Liu.  d*  llalie,  Vol.  a.  p.  5a. 
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his  reserve  would  engage  generous  minds  to  be  inde- 
fatigable in  searching  for  documents  that  might,  if 
not  prove  her  innocence  entirely,  at  least  palliate 
her  weakness.  No  female  then  ever  had  an  abler 
advocate  ; no  friend,  a trustier  guardian . In  their 
most  pathetic  passages  we  rather  admire  Homer, 
Virgil  , Milton  , Tasso , than  sympathize  deeply 
with  the  sorrows  of  their  personages.  “ To  melt  the 
heart”  was  not  a primary  object  with  them,  n6r 
with  Dante.  With  tragedians  it  is;  and  on  this 
plea  alone  (if  he  had  no  other ) Shakespere  deserves 
the  dramatic  laurel:  but  if  Dante  (amid  so  many 
still  more  urgent,  epic  duties)  produced  in  this 
multifarious  poem  a scene  or  two  as  pathetic  as 
any  in  the  drama,  it  is  a great  merit. 

This  Circle  is  i4  miles  deeper  down  than  the 
former  one(0.  It  is  not  divided  like  it;  but, like  it, 
it  presents  all  round  a walk  17  j miles  broad  , 
with  a wall  i4  miles  high  on  one  band,  and  on  the 
other  the  brink  of  the  horrid,  central  orifice  that 
leads  below  into  the  ever-deepening  horrors  of 
hell.  It  is  clear,  that,  by  calling  it  in  the  approach- 
ing verses  a ‘narrower  room’ (men  luogo  cinghia), 
Dante  means  only  that  its  extreme  dimensionsi 
across  from  wall  to  wall  (the  orifice  included)  are 
less;  which  is  certain,  for  as  we  descend  towards 
the  arena  of  the  Coliseum  the  general  space  neces< 


(1)  H*ll,  Comment,  Canto  ir.  p.  aie. 


sarily  narrows  at  every  step,  whatever  be  the  size 
of  each  particular  tier. 

B,  — »i. 

Quasitor  Minos  urnain  movet ; ille  silentum 
Conciliunique  vocat,  vitasque  et  crimina  discit  (<) . 
Having  already  vindicated  this  employment  of 
classical  allegories  (*) , I shall  only  remark  the 
particulars  in  which  Dante  varies  here  what  he 
imitates  . He  puls  Minos  within  Tartarus , where 
all  who  come  before  him  are  really  guilty  of  some 
transgression;  Yirgil,ou  thecontrary,setsGno$sius 
and  Rhadamanthus  over  Tartarus,  and  makes  Minos 
preside  near  the  entry  of  hell;  whence  it  seems 
that  ail  the  souls  who  come  into  any  part  of  hell, 
(even  Elysium  ) are  judged  by  him;  which  implies 
the  error  of  reproaching  them  all  with  crimes 

crimina  discit,  and  of  saying  nothing  about 

their  virtues  . Dante  preferred  uniting  the  two 
tribunals  of  the  Latin  into  one,  as  is  manifest  by 

bis  description  of  the  self-confession subigit* 

que  fateri  0).  The  Master  gave  Minos  a human 
shape  and  invested  him  with  the  usual  insignia  of 
a Roman  judge,  an  nrn  : the  pupil,  attending  to 
the  more  horrible  station  assigned  by  him  to 
Minos,  clothed  him  in  the  form  of  a demon  ; and 
substituted  for  that  antiquated  urn  (which  would 

(i)  Aeneid.  Lib.  ti.  v.  43». 

(t)  Heti , Comment,  Canto  in-  p«  aoA. 

(3)  Acnaid.  Lib.  vi.  v.  567. 
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iiowauggesl  an  idea  quite  remote fruno  the  unerring 
nature  of  true  justide ) the  silent  curling  of  an 
enormous  tail , which  the  frightful  inquisitor 
wreathes  round  his  own  loins  in  as  many  rings  as 
is  the  number  of  the  circle  to  which  the  culprit 
under  examination  is  sentenced.  With  both  poets, 
Minos  is  a personiheation  of  remorse  of  consci- 
ence, of  Isaiah’s  ‘ undying  worm  of  the  secret  spy 
whom , as  Juvenal  tells  us,  we  have  clinging  night 
and  day  within  our  bosoms,  and  who  thus  prevents 
the  possibility  of  any  malefactor's  being  acquitted 

in  his  own  opinion nemo  sc  judice  nocens 

absolvitor  . To  entitle  this  accusing  voice  Minos, 
is  equally  licit  in  every  persuasion.  Pagan  or  Chris* 
tian  : Dante  selected  that  title  because  it  bad 
been  sanctified  by  the  muse;  and  Virgil,  because 
it  was  the  usual  imagery  of  bis  day  . Progeny  of  a 
Pbenician  mother  and  a Cretan  .Sovereign  , ( whom 
for  bis  virtues  whatever  his  name,  whether  Jnpiter, 
or  Asterius,  men  honoured  after  his  death  as  a 
divine  being)  Minos  became  him.selfking  of  Crete; 
and  ennobled  the  island  with  laws  and  cities  (0. 
As  Numa  did  afterwards , he  used  to  retire  to  a 
grotto  for  celestial  advice ; and  there  be  favoured 
by  visitations,  not  of  a Goddess,  but  (as  he  affirmed ) 
of  his  own  Sire , the  Sire  of  Gods  and  men.  There 
is  perhaps  less  attraction  in  this  fable,  than  in 
that  of  Egeria  ; but  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 

(i)  GcDMlogia  Deor.  Lib.  zi.  Cap.  aS. 
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lofty  notion  of  universal  jurisprudence:  and  iu 
somewhat  of  a similar  proportion  was"  testified 
the  gratitude  of  their  fellow -kind  to  the  two 
beneficent  mouarchs ; for  one  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a royal  Saint  by  vulgar  opinion  , and  the 
other  to  presidency  in  that  future  court,  whose 
decisions  are  unerring  in  their  justice , and  in 
their  operations  irrevocable. 

C.  CXT. 

. From  this  tiercet  is  necessarily  deduced  what 
I affirmed  a little  above,  that  all  the  remainder  of 
hell  is  Tartarus;  and  that  every  soul  who  pa.sseth 
the  tribunal  at  the  entrance  of  this  second  circle 
is  consigned  to  some  degree  of  everlasting  pain 
son  gill  volte  . 

D.  XX. 


Facilis  descensiu  Averni 
Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis; 

Sed  revocare  gradum , superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est  ('). 

The  Italian  is  rather  an  allusion  to  this,  than'  an 
imitation  of  it.  Rapidity  and  condensation,  better 
than  the  .Sybil’s  metrical  harmony , became  the 
Judge  of  the  abyss,  and  Dante  here  again  displays 
his  usual  correct  taste.  He  might  too  have  had  in 
mind  ( particularly  in  the  recommendation  to 

(i)  AcDcid.  Lib.  ti.  ▼.  tuS.  , « 
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beware  of  one  by  whom  he  might  be  ‘ led  astray,  ’ 

that  is,  of  Virgil guarda . . . di  cui  tu  ti  fide  ) 

the  expressions  of  the  Gospel , “ wide  is  the  gate 
and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction.... 
Beware  of  false  prophets  (0.  ” 

E-  — XXIV. 

If  the  menace  of  Minos  he  sublime,  far  sublimcr 
is  the  reply . For  the  first  words  of  my  translation 
of  it  I must  crave  excuse;  they  do  not  literally 
construe  perche  pur  gride.  But  this  simple  check, 
when  taken  with  the  context,  conveys  such  sense 
of  mild  command,  that  I,  in  three  instances,  found 
it  forcibly  recall  to  those  perusing  this  Canto  for 
the  first  time  ( in  the  original  1 mean  ) the  repulse 

given  by  our  Saviour  to  Satan “ Get  thee  l>e- 

hind  met*):  ” so  that,  despairing  of  suggesting 
that  venerable  association  of  ideas  by  any  other 
means , I was  at  last  emboldened  to  introduce  our 
.Saviour’s  own  words;  and, since  I could  not  retain 
both  the  expressions  and  the  spirit  of  ray  author, 
I surrendered  the  former,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  preserve  the  latter  (*).  The  rest  of  the  reply 
is  an  exact  Homeric  repetition  of  the  one  before 
made  to  Charon  in  the  third  Canto;  and  all  the 


(1)  Mathew. vii. 

(a)  Luke.  it.  8. 

(8)  Mr.  Cary*a  wherefore  exclaimetl  ?**  prtfaerret  neither  the  one, 
nor  the  other : fur  it  does  uot  render  pur  ( which  bit  vnch  sigoificetioa 
here  ) ; and  it  ta  quite  devoid  of  najeily . ) 
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'grandeur  attributed  to  it  on  that  occasion  is  in- 
creased by  its  being  thus  formally  repeated  (*). 

i'.  XXVII. 

Here  llien  they  actually  step  into  the  hell-of  the- 
ilamned  ; and  up  to  this  moment,  all  the  scenes 
of  penalty  or  pleasure  we  witnessed  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  home  of  infinite  woe,  the  tartareaii 
abode,  usually,  but  incorrectly,  designated  by 
the  generic  term,  bell  (*).  This  dreaded  portion 
of  the  infernal  regions , ‘ we’re  now  within,’ and 
shall  continue  to  be  so  until  the  end  of  the  present 
Canticle. 

C. XXVIII. 

The  muteness  of  the  light  is  a repetition  of  the 
figure  already  used  in  the  first  Canto : ‘ where  the 
sun  is  mute  ’ (*). 

H,  > XXXIX. 

The  ruin  of  the  text  is,  in  my  opinion , the  inouth- 
of  the  abyss,  which  ( as  I have  so  often  repeated  W ) 
stands  yawning  in  the  centi‘e  of  each  circle;  until 
we  arrive  at  the  very  hotlom  of  the  infernal  amphi- 
theatre. Whenever  the  cro.ss-wiiid  blows  the  shades 
into  the  vicinity  of  the  brink  of  that  horrific  mouth, 

(1)  Hell,  Comment,  Cantu  111.  p.  aoS.  , , 

Id.  Id  Caiiio  11.  p.  i)t. 

. (S)  Id.  Id-  Cauio  1.  p.  37. 

(4)  Id.  Id.  Caoto  IV.  p 9710.  . , 
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they  shriek,  and  shudder,  and  curse,  from  their 
apprehension  of  being  blown  within  its  ruinous 
ring,  and  so  tumbling  deeper  into  damnation . 
This  is  the  obvious  interpretation  of  quaiido  giun- 
gon  davante  alia  ruina;  so  1 translate  it  '‘centred 
ruin:  but  many  think  ruina  rather  implying,  that 
there  were  sharp  rocks  in  the  face  of  the  wall 
separating  the  first  and  second  circles ; and  that 
it  was  when  tost  against  those  ruinous  rocks,  that 
the  ghosts  cried  out . 

/.  XXXVII. 

That  Dante  asked  who  those  suffering  spirits 
were,  and  that  Virgil  told  him,  is  supposed  to  be 
implied  by  the  intesL  in  the  text;  ‘although,' says 
M.  Uiaggioli , ‘ the  question  and  answer  are  omitted 
for  sake  of  brevity  (‘}.’It  seems  to  me  briefer  to 
understand  neither  as  made , and  that  this  is  s 
mere  poetic  pre-statement  of  what  is  literally  ask- 
ed and  answered  a few  verses  bter ‘ Whom 

does  the  black  air  so  scourge  ? ’ It  is  superfluous  to 
consider  this  question  put  and  answered  twice . 

K.  — »L. 

This  simile , and  the  other  that  follows  were 
evidently  taken  from  Homer;  as  their  juxta  position' 
still  more  than  their  mere  versification,  proves. 

( i)  Diminds  ■ Virgilio  chi  eraoo  qnegli  ifSitti,  cd  egli  glide  ap«r- 
*c ; nu  tic«,  p«r  breviti,  • U dcmandi  • It  rupoili.  Ceoealo,  Tol. 
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Homer  had  two  oitjects  to  depict,  — ‘ the  exultation 
of  the  warlike  Greeks  while  disembarking  , and 
the  noisy , un-soldierly  array  of  the  Trojans  while 
advancing  to  battle;  and  it  has  been  considered 
as  a blemish,  that  he  applies  exactly  the  same 
metaphor  to  both:  which  criticism , though  not 
precisely  just  (since  the  birds  indeed  are  the  same, 
but  in  very  different  situations)  is  not  devoid  of 
plausibility.  Dante  also  had  two  things  to  inforce, 
the  number  and  confusiou  of  the  fluttering  souls, 
and  their  cries:  for  which  purposes  he  imitated 
the  Homeric  similitudes,  but  with  variations.  In 
the  first  of  them,  instead  of  repeating  cranes,  he 
specifics  starlings  (').  These  perhaps  were  better 
adapted  than  the  others  to  express  confusion  ; he 
makes  not  any  difference  in  their  states , but  evi- 
dently intends  both  starlings  and  cranes  to  be  alike 
siTPuming  under  the  influence  of  terror,  and  flying 
alike  from  an  inclement  climate;  that  is,  that  the 
4 wintry  jaunt  ’ of  the  present  tiercet,  as  well  as  ‘ the 
sorrowing  lays’  of  the  following  one,  should  be 
common  to  both.  In  the  Iliad  the  cranes,  and  other 
feathery  tribes,  are  at  one  time  by the  windings 
of  Cayster's  springs”  chirping  at  liberty’;  and  at 
another  flying  from  winter  with  .screams.  Here  both 
cranes  and  starlings  ar^  routed  by  wintet 

‘ ' I , • i • '[  I i4 

(i)  An  tUrlingf  through  thr  winter  jaunting 

Sail  m a broad , di«ord«recl  train,  f r*>\. 

So  thraa  go  tuw«ring>  cowering,  alaating  * 

To  every  point  eta. 
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(piyoy  ) and  shriek  piteously  ( K^ayy^  ) and  fly 
disorderly 

Twr  <T  de;'  ofvt6uv  rentjvZv  %htoi  ToAAi , 

XifrCv,  ^ yefxmv,  ij  Kl/>evM»  Suhy^oSeifotv , 

Kttt  'iyiet  TorZyreu,  «yoAA5(*f»«/  TrepOysra-i, 
K^.ayyi)Siy  . 

L.  LX»|. 

Huts  Tfp  K^etyyij  yepxyuv  iri^ei  ipuyoflt  xpi  , 

A’/t’  iire't  oi/y  y^sijJMyec  p6yoy  kx)  Mirparoy  ojitfffay W. 
If  the  yttftHya  and  the  K^uyyh  of-this  passage  be, 
the  one  expressed  , and  the  other  understood  in 
the  preceding  tiercets  of  the  Italian , then  is  ‘ their 
disordered  fluttering,’  (which  is  taken  from  the  first 
cited  Greek  verses  mc)  to  be,  in  its  turn, 
considered  as  implied  in  the  tiercet  we  are  now 
commenting  (*) . Dante’s  interpreting  of  K/uyyif 
‘ sorrowing  lays  ’ proves  he  knew  Greek,  vindicates 
Homer  from  a charge  of  inconsistency,  and  shows 
clearly  that  these  metaphors  were  drawn,  not  from 
the  Aeneid,  but  directly  from  the  Iliad  itself.  It 
proves  he  knew  Greek,  by  his  receiving  KXayyij  as 
a generic  word  , not  exclusively  meaning  a cry  of 
exultation , but  simply  a cry,  which  may  signify 
either  a shout  of  hilarity,  or  a scream  of  depression; 

(i)  Iliad.  Lib.  II.  T.  45g. 

(a)  Id.  Id.  III.  T.  3. 

(3)  And  as  the  cranes'loog  legions  sloping 
With  sorrowing  lays  along  the  skyi 
8o,  in  the  blasts  that  brook  no  coping, 

Drive  queraloas  people  warping  by. 
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either  cum  clamore,  or  cum  stridore:  for  the  former 
sense  is  the  usual  one,  but  this  latter  is  the  one 
conveyed  by  the  lai  of  Dante.  That  lai  here  means 
* sorrowing  lays’  is  certain  from  the  context:  what- 
ever etymology  we  give  the  word  (0.  It  vindicates 
Homer  fur  i t con  trasts  bis  two  sira  i les  as  much  as  the 
Trojans  and  Creeks  by  making  mean  que- 

rulous murmurs(cum  stridore),  while 
may  retain  its  common  acceptation  of  exulting 
cries.  What  could  be  more  correctly  applied  to  an 
unmilitary  advajace  than  those,  or  to  the  joyous 
disembarking  of  a fine  army  than  these?  Mr.  pope 
recognized  no  such  distinction  , and  $0  translated 
noise  in  both  places  : 

Now  light  with  noise  . . . 

With  noise  and  order  .... 

His  interpolation  of  order,  in  the  second  passage,  is 
to  make  the  opposition  between  the  two  similes 
consist  in  the  disorder  ol  the  birds  on  one  occasion, 
and  their  order  on  the  other;  as  if  the  similitudes 
were  otherwise  defective,  from  the  total  absence  of 
contrast;  but  it  were  enough  to  have  accompanied 
noise  with  specifiying  epithets  ( as  joyful , and 
querulous  ) without  introducing  an  idea  not  per- 
ceptible in  the  Greek.  Moreover  disonler  is  thus 
attributed  to  the  Greeks,  and  ort/er  to  the  Trojans; 
for  at  “ Cayster’s  springs  ” the  cranes  fly  about 

(i)  Boccaccio  inlerpreu  it  Ti>i«i  di  lameniKiooc.  Comcnlo,  Vol. 
I.  p.  *po.  tod  Daote  binucir  utta  it  in  the  aame  aigoiCealioa  in  hi* 
Creed  , piauti , atridi , ed  infiniti  lai.  Credo,  p.  i4i. 
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disorderly , and  it  is  in  llieir  passage  that  they  as- 
sume order.  Homer  scarcely  intended  that  these 
similes  should  have  more  than  one  strict  applica- 
tion   lliat  of  the  cries  made.  Like  cranes  cried 

l>olh  Giei-ks  and  Trojans;  hut  those  exulting  in 
their  native  marshes,  and  these  (lying  from  dreary 

winter which  ominous  screaming  is  in  strong 

opposition  to  the  manly  silence  of  his  favourites 
when  marching  to  battle 

Oi  S'  up’  /trail  ir/y^ , iievia  Tvetoyrti  A')(^aio'i. 
But  Dante  could  not  liave  made  K^.e/yyi^  mean 
' sorrotving  lays’,  had  he  (instead  of  borrowing  from 
the  original  hellenic  ) had  recourse  to  Virgil’s 
copies;  for  in  these  there  is  nothing  sorrowful, 
and  the  cries  of  the  cranes  are  described  as  happy 
and  canorous  on  both  occasions . The  first  is 
canoros 

Dant  per  colla  niodos:  sonat  amnis,  et  Asia  ionge 
Ptilsa  palus  (0  . . . • 
the  .second 

Strymoniae  dant  signa  grues,  atque  aethera  tranant 
Cum  sonltu,  fugiuntque  notos  clamore  secundo  («). 
Twice  already  have  1 spoken  of  Dante's  knowledge 
of  Greek  W ( a knowledge  probably  confined  to  a 
very  few  books certainly  he  had  no  greek  Aris- 

totle); and  cited  out  of  his  Monarchia  greek  writ- 
ten in  greek  characters;  to  which  may  be  added 

(i)  Aenrid.  I^ib.  tti.  v.  700— Mucrobiot,  Saturotlia,  Lib.  v.  Cap.  tui. 
(a)  Id.  Lib.  x.  v.  — Id.  Id,  Id-  Cap.  x. 

(3)  Hell , Comitienl,  Canto  111.  p.  igp.  ^ Canto  it.  p.  aSt. 
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crowds  of  greek  words  (as  alios,  coinos  (■) ) in  Ro- 
man letters; a mode  of  writing  lately  projmsed 

for  general  ado]>tion  in  the  study  of  all  the  orieiilal 
tongues  , without  its  being  known  that  he  had 
already  realized  the  project  with  respect  to  Greek  ; 
and  (as  we  shall  see)  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  I at 
the  same  time  noticed  his  familiarity  with  the 
Iliad  and  Ody.ssey,  and  quoted  his  own  affirmation 
to  prove  he  had  never  seen  a Latin  translation  of 
those  poems:  so,  be  it  asked  again  , in  what  lan- 
guage could  he  have  read  them  ? 

M.  — LX. 

The  manner  in  which  the  darkness  of  this  circle 
is  inculcated  by  ‘ the  gloom , ’ the  ‘ muteness  of 
light, ’etc.  is  to  prevent  our  being  surprised  at 
D.inte’s  dubious  mode  of  apostrophizing  France.s- 
c.i  and  Paul,  or  at  her  thinking  it  necessary  to 
stale  who  she  was.  It  is  to  prepare  us  for  her  ap- 
pearance that  the  eminent  characters,  now  about 
to  be  seen,  are  introduced.  The  first  of  them  is 
Semiramis  , the  mightiest  of  female  sovereigns  , 
foundress  of  the  .Assyrian  monarchy,  who  conquer- 
ed the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  India,  and  all  the 
east,  who  led  into  the  held  an  armv  of  three  millions 
of  foot,  fifty  thousand  hor.se,  and  a hundred  thou- 
sand chariots,  and  was,  in  fine,  buildress  (after  Nim- 
rod ) of  the  renowned  Babylon “ the  golden  cup 


(t)  Epislula  Dantid  D K G-  dr  Scain  . p.  3. 
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that  made  nations  drunk,  that  dwelt  upon  many 
waters  and  abounded  in  treasures,  and  at  whose 
fall  the  very  earlli  was  moved  (*);  "of  the  city  to 
which  ancient  Rome  and  modern  London  were 
hut  pigmies.  Yet  these  were  the  works  of  centuries; 
whereas  Rabylon  is  represented  as  having  been  ^ 
for  the  most  part,  founded  and  finished  by  the 
self-same  Semiramis.  ‘As  a proof  of  her  marvellous 
activity’  ( says  Boccaccio  (*). ) ’ we  have  the  story, 
that,  being  engaged  at  her  mirror  when  the  tidings 
of  a rebellion  reached  her,  she  started  up  with  one 
half  of  her  hair  platted,  and,  hurrying  to  arms, 
finished  the  Campaign  successfully  before  platting 
tile  remainder;  which  the  returned  to  her  mirror 
to  do , as  soon  as  the  war  was  ended : in  which 
posture,  of  platting  her  hair,  the  was  represented 
in  a statue  that  for  ages  remained  in  Babylon . ' 
Dante  commemorates  her  anew  in  his  Monarchia(^), 
citing  a verse  from  Ovid  in  her  honor.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  such  elevated  merits , history  accuses  her  of 
having  possessed  a large  share  of  frailty;  and  of 
even  having  made  a law  to  authorize  many  of  her 
amatory  practises. 

iV.  — - util. 

Dante,  in  his  account  of  Dido,  follows  his  master, 
Virgil ; to  whom  she  would  surely  express  her 

(i)  Jerfintah,  Cliip.  St. 

(a)  Comeoto,  vol.  i.  p.  19S. 

(3)  ...  murU  cinzia  Scmicraiiiit  Urbem.  Monarebia,  Lib.  ft.  p.  49 
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gratitude  for  the  sweet  imbalming  of  her  name, 
if  she  he  supposed  to  bear  human  feelings  in  the 
other  world,  or  could  she  come  back  to  this:  for 
she  would  not,  I think,  relinquish  that  immortali- 
ty of  pity,  for  the  best  reputation  given  her  by 
accurate  chronologists  . These  prove  slie  could 
not  possibly  have  comm  itted  any  hreaeh  of  decorum 
with  Aeneas,  since  she  was  not  his  cotemporary: 
still  is  it  her  supposed  adventure  with  him  that 
endears  her  to  posterity;  and  painters,  actors, 
and  statuaries  agree  in  transmitting  the  story  of 
her  interesting  error;  though,  Macrobius  remarks, 
they  have  been  always  well  aware  of  its  falshood; 

such  influence  has  a poet’s  eloquence! tantuin 

valuit  pulchritudo  narrandiCO.  Her  real  catastrophe 
is  however  far  from  being  void  of  interest;  and  it 
engaged  Petrarch  to  give  her  a conspicuous  place 
in  one  of  his  Triumphs,  as  a victim,  not  of  lawless 
love,  but  of  exemplary  chastity(»).‘The  widow  Dido,’ 
according  to  this  account,  committed  her  suicide 
for,  not  a living,  but  a dead  Lord:  and  such  was 
her  fldelity  to  the  manes  of  Sicebaeus,  that,  when 
compelled  by  her  subjects  to  yield  her  hand  to 
the  king  of  Mauritania,  she  required  a few  days 
(lehiy  before  the  consummation  of  her  marriage, 


(t)  Saturnalia,  I.ib-  v.  Cap.  17. 

Taccia  il  volf^o  ignorante : 10  dico  Dido 
Cui  aiiidio  d'oDcatate  a morte  apinae 
Non  vauo  amor  .... 

Trionfo  della  CastitA  , p*  n4> 
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promising  then  to  go  to  her  husband . The  time 
was  employed  in  erecting  a vast  funeral  pile  in  the 
midst  of  Ciirthage : and  she,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
attired  like  a queen,  and  attended  by  a solemn 
procession  of  her  court  and  nation,  (who  deemed 
the  sacrifice  an  expiation  to  be  offered  to  the 
deceased  monarch  before  her  new  nuptials)  pro- 
ceeded to  the  scaffolding;  and,  leaving  her  train 
at  its  foot,  ascended  alone,  where,  after  having 
pronounced  this  short  harangue,  'Citizens!  I keep 
my  promise;  I go  to  my  husband,  ’ her  own  royal 
dagger  sheathed  itself  in  her  heart  (0. 

* 

O.  LXIII. 

Cleopatra,  ‘daughter  of  the  sun,  she  who  in' 
Egypt  bound  Ciesar  with  a wreath  of  flowers,  the 
queen  scorninga  Roman  triumph  (>) ,'’  was  herself 
triumphed  over  by  illicit  love:  yet,  with  all  her 
errors,  she  had  virtues  that  extracted  encomium 
from  her  mortal  enemy  (*). 

P.  I.I1V. 

Helen  too  appears  in  the  assemblage  selected  to 


(i)  Jmtln,  ap<  OeiiMlogit  Deor.  Lib.  a.  Cap.  fio. 

(a)  Trionfo  d*Ainore.  Cap.  i. 

' (3)  She  ahall  be  buried  by  her  Anthony ; 

No  grave  upon  the  earth  aball  clip  in  it 
A pair  ao  famous . High  eveuta  as  these 
Strike  those  that  make  them ; and  their  story  is 
No  less  in  pity , than  his  glory , which 
Brought  tbern  to  be  lamented. 

Ant.  and  Cleop . Act.  t.  Scene  the  last. 
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prepare  us  for  ihe  young  Italian  couple;  Helen  — 
J/2  yvvotiKiav  — the  goddess  of  womankind  , the 
Spartan  Queen  whose  resistless  beauty  made  even 
old  Priam  exclaim,  though  prescient  of  the  destruc- 
tion she  was  bringing  on  his  house  , 

...  no  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms  ('). 
When  describing  her  juvenile  appearance,  previous 
to  her  first  misadventure  with  the  Prince  of  Athens , 
Iloccaccio  is  eloquent. ‘Sculptors,  aided  by  the  ver- 
ses of  Homer,  and  by  the  union  of  the  separate  per- 
fections of  a multitude  of  females,  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain , to  form  an  ideal  beauty  that  could 
represent  her’s.  Their  utmost  genius  was  foiled: 
for  it  could  not  convey  the  rapture  of  herglance, 
the  amenity  and  kindness  of  her  look,  her  affable, 
celestial  smile  , the  varying  hues  of  her  complex- 
ion, the  modesty  of  her  words,  and  the  gentleness 
of  licr  conduct.  None  of  these  could  be  imparted 
by  the  heavenly  statue  made  in  order  to  bequeath 
to  posterity  a notion  of  Helen.  Poets, attempting  a 
similar  task,  were  obliged  to  fable  her  being  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter;  hoping,  by  that  suj)cr-human  ex- 
pedient, to  suggest  to  their  readers’  fancy  some, 
however  imperfect,  conception  of  the  reality  of 
her  charms,  of  the  admirable  candour  of  her  coun- 
tenance, of  the  richness  and  light  texture  of  her 
golden  tresses  falling  luxuriantly  and  gracefully 


(t)  Papc'»  Iliad,  Bouk  3. 
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waving  over  her  milky  shoulders,  of  the  soul- 
soothing  tone  of  her  sweet,  sonorous  voice,  of  the 
splendour  of  her  forehead , of  the  ivory  of  her 
neck,  and  of  the  delicious  rouiidness  of  her  virgi- 
nal bosom  Next  come  Achilles  and  Paris; 

names  recalling,  not  only  stupendous  events  in 
history  and  the  formation  of  republics  and  of  em- 
pires, but,  what  outlive  these,  the  matchless  produc- 
tions of  poetiy.  To  the  soft,  yet  noble  Paris  is  ac- 
corded perhaps  the  finest  similitude  ever  produced 
by  the  Muse  of  Homer,  as  well  as  the  most  spirited 
specimen  of  Mr.  Pope’s  translation  (>).  Dante,  by 
saying  Achilles  ‘ fought  with  love  to  the  last ,’  al- 
ludes not  only  to  the  long  hisloiy  of  his  amorous 
feats,  from  his  puerile  attachment  to  Dcidomia  to 
his  passion  for  Patroclus  ( which  produced  an 
effect  that  neither  patriotism , nor  love  of  glory 
could),  but  also,  and  more  particularly,  to  the  man- 
ner of  his  death,  when  he  was  shot  in  the  heel  while 
waiting  for  the  Trojan  Virgin,  Polyxena^by  assigna- 
tion . The  amorous  impetuosity  of  Achilles  was 


(t)  Coim^nto,  Vot-  i.  p.  3r>4. 

(a)  Forth  isfuei  Pari>  from  the  palace  wall 

In  brazen  arma,  whence  gleamy  lightniogt  fall . — 
The  wanton  Courier  iliua,  with  reina  unbound, 
Breaks  from  hit  atall  and  beat!  the  trembling  ground; 
Pampered  and  proud  be  seeks  the  wonted  tides , 

And  laves  , in  beat  of  Mood , his  shining  sidee , ‘ 

Hit  head  now  freed  he  tosses  to  the  skies. 

His  mane  dishevelled  o*er  his  shoulders  flies, 

He  snuffs  the  females  in  the  distant  plain, 

And  ipriogs  exulting  to  his  flcldt  again  . 

Pope's  Iliad,  Book 
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indeed  so  ruinarkable,  that  some  pretend  it  was  to 
denote  it,  that  the  fiction  of  his  having  been  im- 
mersed in  Styx  entirely  except  the  heel , was  first 
invented  (0.  1 know  not,  whether  any  stickler  for 
the  Classics  may  object  to  the  introduction  of  the 
.hero  of  the  Iliad  in  this  melancholy  circle,  instead 
of  the  Elysium  of  the  former  one:  but  let  sucli  re- 
collect the  sorrowful  plight  of  that  sacred  cham- 
pion in  the  Odyssey,  who  is  there  made  to  aver 
that, rather  than  reign  where  he  was.,  he  would  be 
A slave  to  some  poor  hind  who  toils  for  bread  (>).  '' 
Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  notion  of  Homers 
plan  of  future  rewanls  and  punishments;  and  such 
DO  doubt  was  one  reason  for  Dante’s  preferring 
the  philosophical  Virgil,  as  his  instructor  in  the 
creed  of  Antiquity.  The  placing  of  Achilles  here 
maintains  that  dignity  which  is  intended  for  Fran- 
cesca; nor  is  her  state  so  terrible,  nor  tlie  punish- 
ments of  this  first  circle  of  Tartarus  so  severe,  as 
to  be  derogatory  to  him  . 

Q.  — LXV11. 

If  Dante  made  a classic  .selection  with  regard  to 
the  preceding  heroes  and  heroines,  he  made  a 
fashionable  one  in  designating  Tristram  of  the 

(1)  Quorl  tli«lu5  iiutncr&us  non  sit,  physicum  royst^rium.  Vo* 
lunl  uamquc  ph)sici  quod  ven;e  qua:  in  ihalo  lUAtt  ad  lenum  et  fae* 
morum  alque  ▼iriliuoi  ratiotiem  pcrliiieant : at  ideo  per  thaliim  dod 
m^rsum  in  Styge,  inviciatn  in  AchitU  Ubidinem  voluaruaU  Genealo- 
gia  Deor.  Lib-  xt>-  Cap.  5a. 

(a)  Pope's  Iliad,  Book.  zi. 
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Round  table;  which  romance,  along  with  Launce* 
lot  of  the  lake,  composed  a lady’s  library  in  those 
days.  Arthur’s  chief  favourite  was  the  nephew  to 
the  king  of  Cornwall,  Tristram  ; who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  become  enamoured  of  his  own  royal 
aunt,  Ysotta,  a fair  haired  princess  of  Erin  (■), 
while  she  played  innocently  on  her  harp;  and  the 
uncle,  finding  them  thus  together,  took  a fit  of 
jealousy  and  wounded  the  youth  with  a poisoned 
arrow  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  hand;  so 
that  he  was  thereupon  carried  away  to  bed : where 
the  aunt  coming  in  to  visit  him  before  he  expired , 
they  embraced  each  other  with  such  affection  and 
despair,  that  both  their  hearts  burst  together  (*). 
Petrarch  also  gives  Tristram  a place  in  his  Triumph 
of  f.ove  (M.  So  many  illustrious  personages  force 
the  reader  to  make  a reflection  ( which  the  poet 
artfully  omits ) , that,  if  so  large  a proportion  of 
those,  whom  the  world  quote  as  examples  of  trans- 
cendant  abilities  and  greatness  of  soul,  were  une- 
qual to  the  conflict  of  love,  we  ought  not  to  judge 
over-severely  of  a single  fault  of  a very  young 

t 

(O  - > > !•  bionda  BgliuoU  del  Be  d' Irt.mda  . Bib.  Rice.  M.  S. 
Cod.  ioi6. 

(a)  . • . . dopo  inolto  pianto,  abbracciandoai  inaieme  per  grande 
pautone  cd  aawe,  dice  la  facola  ebe  norirono  i'ona  nelle  brcccie 
dtir  altro  — a.atorf  ( Hya  tbe  maoaacript  X am  qnotiag  ) takeu^  frpn 
tbe  Chronicle  of  Mantua.  Id.  Xd.  Id.  and  Boccaccio^  Comento. 
Vol.  1.  p.  3io.  ' 

(3)  Ecco  qoei  cha  la  oarte  empion  di  aogni  ' t 
Lanciloito , Tristano , e gli  aliri , ec. 

Trionfo  d*Amora . p 99. 
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couple,  whom  peculiar  circumstances  exposed  to 
the  most  trying  temptations . ' ‘ 

it.  — — Lxxir. 


. Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  well  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  the  historical  facts  on  which 
the  poetic  description  he  is  about  to  peruse  is 
founded ; because  without  being  perfectly  aware 
of  them  it  will  be  impossible  to  appreciate  the 
poetry  justly:  Should  ray  recital  appear  prolix,  or 
should  the  quotations  transcribed  to  support  it 
be  judged  superfluously  numerous,  I alledge  as  an 
excuse  that  it  is  au  oltremontano  who  undertakes 
to  investigate  a question  of  Italian  antiquities, 
which  is  not  accurately  treated  in  the  Italian  edi- 
tions of.Dante , and  who  not  only  affirms  that  on 
this  head  all  those  editions  ( even  not  excepting 
the  most  voluminous  ones ) are  strangely  deficient , 
but  that  of  the  little  they  state  a portion  is  to  be 
invalidated;  and  that  palpable  errors  are  disse- 
minated in  France  and  England  in  the  most  mo- 
dern publications  that  profess  information  on  this 

subject the  Histoire  Litteraire  d'ltalie,  and  the 

‘ Story  of  Rimini’.  .Mr.  Hunt  indeed  can  quote  Ita- 
lian in  his  favour;  and  even  were  it  otheisvise,  he 
could  put  in  the  triumphant  plea  of  the  beauty  of 
his  little  poem:  but  the  French  critic  has  no  such 
defence,  and  when  he  sets  out  by' telling  us  that 
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Paul  and  Francesca  were  cousins  (O,  he  commits  a 
blunder  not  discoverable  in  the  most  negligent 
copy  ever  printed  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  and 
nearly  disheartens  one  with  his  book. 

Polenta  and  Malatesta  were  two  feudal  Lords, 
the  former  of  Ravenna  and  Cervia,  and  the  latter  of 
Rimini;  States  which,  according  to  the  style  of  the 
time,  were  continually  at  bloody  variance.  It  was 
on  the  cessation  of  one  of  their  longest  and  most 
ruinous  conflicts,  that  a union  between  their  two 
most  potent  families  was  projected  as  the  only  expe- 
dient to  insure  a peace;  which  to  Ravenna,  as  having 
fared  the  worst  in  the  campaign,  was  supposed  to 
be  very  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 
But  Polenta  had  another  as  powerful,  though  less 
patriotic  reason.  His  family,  though  rich,  were  not 
ancient,  and  he  was  ambitious.  Tlis  father  had  come 
from  a small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Appennines; 
and  although  he  himself  had  now  rLsen , first  to 
the  dignity  of  Procurator  to  the  Archbishop,  and 
at  last  to  that  of  Count,  he  aspired  to  greater  ho- 
nours. He  therefore  sought  by  every  means  to  cap- 
tivate his  fellow-citizens  by  courteous  manners, 
and  to  strengthen  his  reputation  abroad  by  al- 
liances   in  which  he  succeeded  so  well , that 

finally,  by  the  aid  of  his  son-in-law,  Malatesta,  he 
expelled  the  only  people  who  could  compete  with 
him,  the  princely-descended  Traversarii,and  made 

(i)  Elleeuit  tendn^ment  aimec  d*  Paulian  jeaue  cousin  Hist.  Litt. 
d'  Italic,  Vol.  II.  p.  4S. 
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Iiiinscif  the  absolute  roaster  of  the  city.  This  he 
did  in  (').  It  was  I know  not  exactly  how  long 
previously,  tliat  the  marriage  I am  about  to  speak 
of  took  place;  but  it  could  not  be  long(>).  Polenta 
long  after  both  the  death  of  his  daughter  and  his 
own  ascent  to  supreme  power  in  Ravenna,  was 
elected PodestA,  or  mayor, in  Florence,  in  lagiC*). 
Those  who  are  aware  of  the  strange  usances  then  in 
Italy,  will  not  be  astonished  to  6nd  one,  who  was 
already  a little  sovereign,  come  to  bean  occasional 
chief  Magistrate  in  that  illustrious  Republic.  In 
Polenta’s  case  it  was  doubly  convenient ; for,  while 
his  authority  was  secured  by  his  adherents  at 
home,  his  visit  to  Florence  both  soothed  bis  towns- 
men by  that  appearance  of  equality  («)  and  gave  him 


(i)  Per  idem  lemput  ( i7t5  ) Guido  Polentauus  (qui  per  eliqnod 
teropus  prtvatus  vixerat  civit ) subaidio  equitum  qui  sibi  miasi  a X«an« 
cellotto  Genero  Arimioo  focraot,  adveraariia  cifibus,  Trareraariia 
pnaaerlim  pulaia , Ravenna  potitua  eat.  Hier.  Rub«  Hiat.  Raven,  p.  3o9 
(a)  Clementini  ( Race.  bt.  di  Rimioii  Lib.  v.  p.  58o ) datea  both  the 
peaoe  betvreen  Ravenna  and  Rimini , tbe  utarpatioo  of  Polenta « and 
Fraoceaca'a  marriage  all  in  the  tame  year.  He  deduces  ihia  latter  from 
the  gratitude  which  Polenta  owed  Scanatua  for  hia  aid  in  usurping  tbe 
•upreme power  at  Ravenna;  the  literal  aenae  of  the  Ravanneae  aona* 
liat'a  worda  ia,  that  tbe  marriage  waa  to  cement  tbe  peace  and  that  Sea* 
natua  was  already  Polenta’s  soD‘in-law  when  he  auiated  him  in  expelU 
iiig  the  Traventarii . But  it  ia  easy  to  reconcile  both  accounts,  by  con* 
aidering  the  three  events  as  nearly  aimultaneoua  and  that  while  making 
the  peace,  the  marriage  aud  usurpation  were  concerted  and  quickly 
pm  ill  execution.  Hier.  Rubaai  Hiat.  Ravennatum.  Lib.  6.  p.  lo8. 

(3)  Nel  la^i  in  Calen.  di  Luglio  fu  fatto  Podeata  di  Pirenxe  Messer 
Guido  da  Polenta  di  Ravenna.  Cliroo.  di  P.  di  Piero,  ap.  aupp-ad  Rer. 
llil.  .Scrip.  T.  a.  p.  45. 

(4)  He  was  an  aaaiduoua  courtier  of  popniarity  facile  inter  civet 
primus  comitate  humaoitateque  eonciliare  animoa  aibi  omnomm  alu* 
dena . . . Hier.  Bubsi,  Hiat  Raven.  Lib.  vi.  p.  3og. 
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an  opportunity  of  conciliating  a powerful  ally.  That 
Dante  then  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Polenta, 
which  ripened  into  friendship,  is  the  natural  cause 
for  the  poet’s  selecting  his  roof  to  expire  under; 
which  wc  know  he  did.  In  that  last  stage  of  life 
he  retired  to  the  bosom  of  his  friend,  like  an  over- 
hunted  hare  to  her  form;  and,  if  was  not  given  tu 
him  to  receive  the  last  sad  offices  cf  mortality  from 
his  own  countrymen , he  was  not  unh.nppy  in  hav- 
ing them  conferred  in  an  affectionate  and  noble 
manner  by  a long  respected  friend;  and,  if  he 
died  in  exile,  it  was  still  in  a city  not  less  worthy 
of  him  than  his  native  one;  for,  in  antiquity  and 
rank,  the  habitation  of  the  Ex*arcbs  was  only  infe- 
rior to  Rome  itself.  That  Dante  heard  Francesca's 
story  from  Polenta's  own  mouth  as  early  as  their 
meeting  in  lagi,  and  that  the  Canto  was  written 
while  the  impressions  it  awakened  in  the  poet 
were  quite  fresh,  is  the  probable  conjecture;  and 
it  corresponds  exactly  with  what  1 have  said  of  this 
poem  being  partly  begun  as  early  as  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Vila  Nuova  (>).  It  is  likely  then  this 
Canto  was  composed  in  Florence:  but,  if  in  Fran- 
cesca’s own  room,  in  Polenta’s  house,  in  Ravenna, 
( as  some  have  advanced , on  1 know  not  what 
ground ) it  could  only  be  during  a transient  visit 
which  Dante  might  have  made  there  as  Ambassador 
or  otherwise : but  by  no  means  during  his  rambles 


(i)  Hell,  Comment , Canto  it.  p.  1 14. 
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as  an  exile;  for  Boccaccio's  testimony  is  absolute, 
that  this  Canto  was  written  previous  to  his  exile . 
Polenta  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Francesca ; 
on  whose  beauty,  wit,  and  accomplishments  the 
chronicles  of  that  age  descant . Malatesta  also  had 
two  sonsCO  as  dissimilar  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in 
their  character : Paul,  the  younger,  is  represented 
as  being  as  remarkable  for  gentleness  and  personal 
advantages,  as  Francesca  herself ; and  they  who 
paint  her  as  uniting  the  charms  of  Venus  with 
the  virtue,  good  sense,  and  education  of  Minerva , 
extol  him  as  a rival  of  Paris  in  form,  and  far  supe- 
rior to  him  in  mind;  his  resemblance  to  the  Trojan 
Prince  however  was  not  circumscribed  entirely  to 
exterior  qualities,  for  he  also  partook  something 
of  the  same  softness  of  disposition  and  preference 
of  ease  and  tranquil  occupations  to  the  bustle  of 
ambition  (»):  but  I^auncelot  MalatesU  was  one  of 
the  most  violent  ruftians  of  that  violent  period  , 
and  not  only  signalized  by  his  ferocity  and  igno- 
rance, but  by  his  contempt  of  culture  and  his 
bodily  deformity ; for  he  was  disgustingly  negli- 
gent in  his  dress  (*)  and  so  lame  of  one  leg,  that , if 
Knights  did  not  combat  on  horseback,  his  hobbling 
gait  must  have  precluded  him  from  indulging  in 

(t)  He  had  foar  sons  in  all^Malatestmo,  Lancelot,  Pan),  and 
another  whose  name  1 forget,  and  who  was  a man  of  no  note  ■ 

(a)  Paulua  pulcher  et  politus,  ct  magis  otio  deditus  qoam  labort . 
Benvcnuti  Im.  Coro.  ap.  Mur.  Atihq.  Ital.  T.  i.  p.  1039. 

(S)  . . . era  souo  della  persona  e sciaocato.  Boccaceio,  CooieDto^ 
Vol  1.  p.  1x3. 
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those  martial  exercises  to  which  his  fierce  te,mper 
led  him;  an  infirmity  that  caused  the  rude  man 
to  be  nsuaily  known  by  the  barbarous  nick*iiame 
of  John  Scanatus  (0.  Some  say  that  that  the  deli- 
cate-minded Paul  became  enamoured  of  Francesca 
only  upon  making  her  personal  acquaintance  after 
she  had  become  affianced  to  his  brother,  Scanatus; 
whose  pride  was  flattered  by  the  fame  of  her  worth 
and  charms , so  he  demanded  to  bo  her  husband 
previous  to  beholding  her:  but  what  is  most  prob- 
able ( because  related  by  the  great  historian  of 
Ravenna  as  the  current  report ) is,  that  Paul  had 
been  himself  affianced  to  Francesca;  and  that  when 
Scanatus  came  to  pay  her  a ceremonious  visit  as 
his  intended  sister-in  law,  he  was  so  much  struck 
by  her  beauty,  that  he  declared  she  should  be  his 
own  wife;  and  prosecuted  his  suit  with  such  fc 
rocious  energy , that  he  terrified  her  reluctant 
parents  into  obedience  to  his  will.  Rut  in  this  all 
agree,  that  much  force  and  fear  were  employed; 

and  that  she  was  surrendered  unwillingly not, 

1 mean , against  her  own  will  ( for  she , poor  victi  m! 
like  so  many  others,  was  never  consulted  about 
her  destiny  ),  but  against  that  of  her  father  and 
mother!*).  The  Imolese  huddles  up  the  story  by 


(i)  Mire  eUadiu  Johanne*  Scanatui»  et  air  eorport  deformii,  fed 
•Qtino  farox  * Beovennti,  ut  supra  . 

(a)  Sttot  qoi  acribant  matrem  Panh  Frtutciscam  despontliste  I.an* 
•eelouum  cam  Ravennam  ▼eniMct  . . ......  coDfestim  amorr 

Ulias  trdere  ccapiiae , et  earn  alia  ralionc  ooo  poaaet , par  vim  et  /»«• 
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fthurtly  ndding,  that  a criminal  connexion  soon 
took  place  between  Panl  and  Francesca,  and  that 
the  irritated  husband  and  brother,  informed  bj 
a servant  of  their  reiidez-vous , surprised  them 
together,  and  slew  them  botli  in  the  lady’s  cham- 
ber during  their  assignation  (■).  landiuo  and  all 
the  later  commentators  do  nothing  more  than 
translate  this  servilely  . The  Imolese  delivered 
those  his  lectures  on  Dante  publickly  in  Bolog- 
na , a town  near  enough  to  Ravenna  and  Ri- 
mini, for  many  considerations,  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  to  prevent  his  being  over-explicit.  Yet 
his  words  are  the  only  foundation  for  the  two 
common  charges , that  the  unfortunate  couple 


turn  impetraste  ut  tibi  uxor  adjungrmiir . Tlier  Rubaei , Hist.  Rafen.  p, 
3o8.  £ percb^  era  uoroo  poteiue  e teiriliile  gti  Jit  data  piit  per  paura 
che  per  amore.  I.jndlno,  Comento  • p 34 

(i)  word«  are  •h<‘^e  — deposiio  Ilbro  perrenerant  a<f 

oaculnm,  eC  ad  evtera,  qux  iequoutur  Hiec  autem  , in  brevi , signi5- 
cau  Joliautii  per  ouum  faiuiliarrjn  fuere  • Amboa  aimul  in  dicta  came- 
ra, ubi  conveoerant,  mactarit . ('om.  ap.  Mur.  Aatiq.  Ital.  T>  i.  p. 
io4o.  At  the  worst  these  imply  ati  act  of  adultery  quickly  avenged  • 
but  nut  habitual  profligacy : yet  Rnbcuscirea  BenvMioti  as  bit  aotbo- 
rily  fur  ncrusing  ihera  of  a eriminnl  connexion  during  aet*era/  dayt^ 
and  Cleinentiui  for  tbe  most  profligate  conduct  during  manjr  ytart: 
apetao  giacevapo  in  an  medeaimo  leito  • iiia  rabuminevole  peecato  del 
troppo  continuato  gioco  discoperse  Tarro^toed  hnpudico  fuoco  al 
marilo,  il  quale,  dopo  averlo  pii^  volte  acccnnalo  a Francesca,  ud  gior- 
no,  irovatoli  in  letto  abbracciati  ed  addormentati,  coo  uo  aol  colpo  di 
S|Mida  ammendoe  uccise  t’  anoo  ix99,  come  acrive  Beovenuti  da  Irao- 
la,  eCi  Race.  Jst-  di  Rimioi  Lib  v.  p.  609  TbC  ioipildicD  fnoeo  must 
bate  been  in  ibe  miod  of  tbe  annalist,  or  be  eoisld  never  bave  made 
such  ail  indecent  paraphrase  of  Beavennti's  few  words  .It  is  a glaring 
instance  tif  literary  flippancy*  Had  Franotece  been  such  ^ Daote'e 
vvQndrous  delicacy  would  have  been  tatirc  • 
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were  caught  in  adultery,  and  that  they  were  raur< 
dered  in  Francesca’s  <iwn  room ; but  both  of  these 
assertions  are  contradicted  by  two  more  ancient, 
and  more  candid  authorities,  Boccaccio  and  the 
Uiccardian  M.  S.  now  before  me.  The  former  ab.so> 
lately  denies  that  he  had  ever  been  able  to  disco- 
ver a single  proof  of  the  adultery,  beyond  what  is 
to  be  found  in  Dante’s  text;  and  that  he  verily 
believes  it  to  be  rather  a fiction  deduced  from  the 
interpretation  of  which  that  text  is  possibly  suscep- 
tible, than  that  Dante  was  conscious  of  their 
adulterous  intercourse,  or  meant  to  affirm  it:  and 
certainly  what  Boccaccio  could  not  discover  then, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  now  (>).  The  M.  & 
places  the  scene  of  their  sanguinary  catastrophe, 
not  in  Francesca's  room,  but,  as  it  particulary 
specifies,  in  a chamber  on  the  floor  below  it  (>}. 
And  both  books  agree  in  the  positive  declaration 
that  Francesca’s  death  was  no  murder,  but  altoge- 
ther accidental ; and  that  it  was  not  only  invo- 
luntary on  the  part  of  her  husband,  but  that  it 
gave  him  pain (^).  Now,  without  laying  any  stress  on 
the  superior  credibility  merited  by  Boccaccio,  on 

(i)  Che  Krance»ca  Honque  ai  congiue  coo  Paolo, mai  io  non  udii  at 
non  quello  cbe  I'Autere  dc  acnve;ilcUe  potiihile^che  cost  fosse,  ma 
io  cr^o  easere  quello  piuttosto  iiaion  forinata  sopra  quello  ch’era 
poMtbilead  eater  arvenuto,  cb'io  noo  credo  cbe  I'Aulore  tapeue  che 
«o«)  foaae.  Coaeoto  Vol.  x.  p.  i34< 

(a)  . • . . nella  camera  che  ritpondea  di  sotto.  Bib.  Rice.  M.  S* 
Cod. loid. 

(3)  . . . afeiine  quello  ch'egll  non  arrebbe  volnlo.,-  . Boccaccio, 
ut  supra  . » • . ciedendo  dart  a lui,  diede  alU  aioglie.  M.  S.  ut  supra  . 
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the  score  of  his  inhabiting  a free  city  far  removed 
from  the  intrigues  of  either  Ravenna,  or  Rimini, 
it  is  enough  to  remark',  that  the  comments  of  the 
Imolese,  who  began  their  composition  in  i3^5  (•), 
have  much  less  antiquity  than  those  of  Boccaccio, 
who  died  that  very  year  (>):  and  as  to  the  manus- 
cript, its  date  is  still  older  by  thirty-two  years  W . 
The  following  is  the  whole  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter according  to  these  two  last-named  autho- 
rities , who  generally  corroborate  , and  never 
contradict  each  other.  The  few  details  which  the 
M.  S.  Author  adds  to  Boccaccio’s  recital,  are  of 
the  self-same  complexion  with  it;  and  when  he 
varies  from  it,  it  is  so  slightly,  and  with  regard  to 
such  minute  facts  (as  at  what  precise  moment 
Francesca  discovered  the  deception  , whether  it 
was  during  the  night  by  the  reflection  of  a lamp, 
or  in  the  morning  when  the  ravisher  was  rising 
from  the  bed),  that  weight  is  added  to  both  their 
testimonies,  by  showing  that  they  had  neither 
communicated  with  each  other,  nor  drawn  their 
information  from  precisely  the  same  sources . On 
the  close  of  hostilities  at  the  commencement  of 
1275,  (as  mentioned  before)  Folenta,  pressed  by 
political  in terests , but  above  all  by  the  demands 
of  Scanatus , determined  on  the  ill-starred  raar~ 


(1)  Bcltiuelli,  Bisorgimento,  Vol.  f.  p.  t44* 

(%)  II  m«iiruta  C«ruldo  le  91  decembrede  <374.  Hlft.Litt.  d'lulie, 

Vol.  3.  p.  33. 

(3)  hisdated  x343,  m Isaid  before.  Hell,  Coiument, Canto  t.  p.  4t« 
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riage : and  malernal  sollicitations,  that  were  inef- 
fectual towards  deterring  him  from  sacriGcing  his 
daughter  to  state  policy , only  produced  the  effect 
of  making  him  apprehend  resistance  to  his  plan ; 
so  that  the  poor  mother  could  not  obtain  fur  her 
child  the  privilege  of  choosing  between  the  two 
brothers.  .She,  with  the  perspicacity  of  parental 
sollicitude,  had  long  wished  for  the  union  of  her 
lovely  girl  with  ‘I'aul  the  beautiful’:  for  such  is 
the  title  that  designates  him  in  the  Kiminesc  an- 
nals (■).  Tliat  she  had  privately  afGanced  them,  is 
reported  by  the  historian  of  Kavenna;  and  even  he 
of  Rimini  concedes,  that  she  was  as  much  disgusted 
by  the  marriage  with  ‘Scanatus  the  lame(»)’  and 
as  desirous  of  that  with  ‘ I’aul  the  beautiful,’ as  her 
daughter  herself  She  felt, that  the  one  union 
was  almost  an  outrage  upon  nature;  and  that  the 
second  was  so  natural,  that  it  promised  felicity  to 
all  parties . Nor  was  the  mother  the  sole  person 
who  caused  Polenta  to  foresee  the  possibility  of 
his  matrimonial  scheme  being  thwarted;  for  several 


(k)  Vita  di  Piolo  i7  — Paolo  teno  figliaolo  di  Malattata . • per 

U molti  belli,  leggiadria  e dUpotexza  ch*  era  in  lui,  fu  cognominato  il 
bello.  Clcmcntini,  Race.  1st.  di  Rimini,  Lib.  v.  p.  (>oS. 

(a)  John,  alias,  T..auncelot,  alias,  Guigliotto,  alias,  Scanatas  tb« 
lame -^mentr* era  faiiciullo  cadendo e debilitata  unagamba,  o,  come 
altri  dicono,  perdebolezza  de*  nervi,  zoppicava  alqiiantoevetine  chia- 
mato  fciancato,  e di  alciini  Lanciotto  e Guigliotto  ec.  Id.  Id.  p.  58o* 
(3)  Pofeota  quasi  ubKgato  diedegli  In  niMlrimonio  Francesca  coa 
disgusto  di  lei  e poca  soddi&faziuue  della  m idrc , amendue  iiiclinate  a 
Paolo.  Id.  Id.  Id.  . . . roatrem  Paulo  Franciscam  despondisse.  Hier. 
Rubai  Hist.  Rarenn.  p.  3oy.  ^ 
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of  his  wisest  friends  and  counsellors  urged  their 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  Francesca 
and  Lancelot  ( alias  Scanatus ) as  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  their  union;  ‘your  daughter’ 
(they  added)’  is  lovely,  and  high-minded,  and 
will  never  rest  satisfied  with  such  a husband ; and 
certainly,  if  she  come  to  see  him  previous  to  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage,  neither  you  , nor 
any  one,  will  be  able  to  bend  her  to  it,  and  it  is  too 
probable  that  the  attempt  will  end  scandalously  f').’ 
It  was  moreover  oliserved,  that  it  would  involve 
him  in  much  greater  perplexities,  than  any  that 
could  be  incurred  by  a mere  rejection  of  Scanatus 
from  the  beginning,  should  things  be  permitted 
to  come  to  that  pass  of  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed, and  the  marriage  not  effectuated  after  all: 
For  that  then  the  whole  family  of  Bimini  would 
not  fail  to  be  highly  irritated  , and  to  consider  the 
disappointment  as  a premeditated  insult . These 
representations  however,  instead  of  dissuading 
Polenta  from  his  purpose,  served  to  make  him 
seek  the  means  of  insuring  its  execution  at  what- 
ever expense  of  honor  and  justice,  to  say  nothing 
of  paternal  tenderness.  Hence  he  determined  to 
employ  deception  against  his  child;  and  endeavour 
to  make  her  a party  to  her  own  ruin,  by  causing 

(i)  Voi  a?ete  male  accompagnata  queata  TOitra  figlmola , ella  ^bel* 
lissima  e di  grande  antma  , nun  starli  contenia  diGlanciotto:  ( M S.  ut 
supra  ) a se  ella  lo  eede  avamich^  tl  matriroonio  sia  perfrtto , eot , 
altrl  potri  inai  fare  ch'ella  il  voglia  per  roarito ; a perci6  oe  poiri 
aegutre  scandalo.  Boccaccio , at  supra  • 
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the  beautiful  Paul  to  court  and  marry  her  on  the 
understanding  (without  her  privity)  that  he  was 
only  to  be  a proxy ; and  as  to  the  consummation  of 
the  rite,  it  was  resolved  to  effect  it  by  substituting 
one  brother  for  another  on  the  bridal  couch:  so 
accomplished  a young  Prince,  as  Paul,  could  not, 
it  was  hoped,  miss  of  achieving  the  maid’s  heart, 
nor  A maid  so  pure,  mild  and  simple,  require  much 
management  to  prevent  her  from  exerting  her  tU 
mid  eyes,  and  recognising  her  bed-fellow  before  it 
should  be  too  late;  by  which  contrivance  she  would, 
while  believing  to  espouse  Paul,  make  herself  the 
lawful  wife  of  Scanatiis  (•) . In  prosecution  of  tbit 
scheme,  Paul  came  from  Rimini  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  feudal  Chivalry;  and  Frances* 
ca , looking  down  from  a latticed  balcony  on  the 
numerous  retinue  that  poured  into  the  Castle* 
court , and  being  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
Paul,  who  shone  pre-eminent  amid  the  surrounding 
glitter^  turned  to  her  female  attendant,  and  asked : 
‘who  is  that  handsome  knight  on  that  milk-white 
courser,  with  such  rich,  silver  housings,  in  whose 
hat  waves  that  lofty,  snowy  plume,  and  whose 
beautifurgreen  mantle  is  so  slashed  with  gold  tis- 
sue? See  the  pennon  on  his  lance,  and  his  silken 
sash  deeply  fringed  with  gold, 'and  its  heavy  tassels 


(i)  Mtnser  Gaido  PoienU  voile  pure  che  il  parenttdo  an^asse  mail* 
zi,  e come  ch'egli  a'ordioaue  accio  eb'ella , buona  doaoa,  non  rifia* 
Uaae  il  marito , Tece  venir  Polo  a tpoaarla  per  il  fratelln;  e cosl,  creden* 
doai  aTtr  Polo  par  marito,  ebba  Lanciotto . M.  ot  inpra . 
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of  gold  bullion!  who  is  he?’  And  she  ( whether 
dece  i V i ug,  or  herself  deceived,  is  not  sa  id)  a nswered 
at  once : ‘ it  is  the  Signor  Malateshi  your  ladyship’s 
bride-groora  (■).  ’ Hereupon  Madonna  Francesca 
became  enamoured;  and  expressed  the  gratitude 
and  content  of  her  heart  at  her  dearest  parents’ 
choice.  Indeed  when  we  consider  the  usual  fate  of 
Princesses,  and  the  secluded  education  given  to 
young  ladies  in  Italy,  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
this  anecdote:  and  it  is  very  likely  that  a cloistered 
virgin  of  sixteen  should  fall  deeply  in  love,  on 
beholding  a youth  of  wondrous  comeliness  sur- 
passing all  of  whom  she  had  ever  heard,  or  read, 
in  ballads,  novels,  pr  fairy-tales,  and  realizing  even 
her  own  pure  dreams;  to  whom  she  was  about  to 
be  allowed  not  only  to  speak,  but  whom  she  was 
to  honor  and  regard  as  the  future  companion  of 
her  life.  If  it  requires  the  sagest  guard  ian  to  defend 
the  heart  of  one,  like  her,  young,  innocent,  replete 
with  hope  and  fancy,  and  unconscious  of  any  kind 
of  guile,  against  the  brilliant  illusions  of  existence, 
what  shall  be  able  to  control  it  when  that  guar- 
dian himself  not  only  permits,  but  prescribes  its 
surrender  to  a beauteous  object  pronounced  to  be 
of  still  more  sterling,  than  apparent  value,  to  be 
still  worthier  in  reality,  than  in  idea?  The  nuptial 
ceremony  over,  it  is  said  that  a conversation 
between  the  interesting  couple  made  the  conquest 


(t)  Both  Boccaccio , and  M*  ut  &upra  • 
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of  her  affections  irretrievable;  but,  since  it  took 
place  in  public,  nothing  transpired  to  undeceive 
her.  It  is  said  by  some  that  Paul  also  was  as  deceived; 
and  the  conjecture  that  he  was  so,  is  strengtliencd 
by  several  circumstances,  but  particularly  by  that 
of  both  he  and  .Scanatus  being  younger  brothers; 
so  that,  as  long  as  the  claims  of  primogeniture 
prevailed,  the  eldest , Malatestino,  was  to  be  Lord 
of  Rimini,  and  neither  of  them.  Each  however  was 
splendidly  provided  for  by  their  mnnifleent  father; 
so  that  ‘Paul  the  beautiful,’  with  all  his  personal 
advantages, and  acknowledged  pretensions,  might 
well  have  considered  his  union  with  the  heiress 
of  Ravenna  as  very  natural.  That  he  conceived  an 
ardent  attachment  to  her  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  meeting,  and  that  she  received  his  soothing 
attentions  during  that  entire  day  as  the  first  flat- 
tering tribute  of  connubial  tenderness,  is  certain; 
and  that  he  too  was  foully  maltreated  and , unaware 
of  any  procuration , was  lulled  with  the  persuasion 
that  he  was  courting  his  own  bride,  is  higiily  ' 
probable  . Notwithstanding  maiden  bashfuincss, 
and  knighthood’s  proverbial  delicacy,  it  is  not 
imaginable,  that, during  the  lap.se  of  many  hour.s, 
with  their  hands  already  linked  in  wedlock,  tlieir 
mutual  affection  should  have  been  unrevealed  , 
even  had  no  words  been  tollerated  between  them: 
for  there  are  other  interpreters  of  admiration 
quite  as  eloquent  as  words;  nor  could  siglis,  or 
blushes,  be  condemned  by  the  most  fastidious  on 
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an  occasion  like  the  present,  when  a couple  already 
joined  liy  the  holiest  bunds,  were  every  moment 
expecting  to  be  left  at  sacred  liberty . Whether 
their  conversation  bad  lieu  in  Ravenna,  or  on  the 
road  to  Rimini  (<),  is  not  stated,  nor  whether  it  was 
in  this  latter  that  the  fraudulent  spousals  were 
consummated,  or  whether  the  sacrilege  was  shared 
between  both  those  towns,  nor  to  what  precise 
extent  the  brutal  ravisher  was  guilty;  but  if  he 
was  so  profoundly  implicated  in  the  crime,  as  to 
post  secretly  to  Ravenna,  and,  Tarquin-like , take 
advantage  of  the  obscurity  of  night,  then  indeed 
the  diabolical  malefaction  attained  its  full  com- 
plement of  horror,  and  not  only  the  profanation 
of  the  marriage-vow , and  the  awful  conspiracy  of 
a father  against  his  own  virgin  daughter,  but  even 
the  last  of  infamies,  her  rape,  was  made  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  the  paternal  roof.  Of  the  Mother’s 
criminality  I say  nothing;  for  she  was  an  unwilling 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a relentless,  ambition- 
blinded  lord  and  master:  and  those  who  would 
blame  her  pliability  ought  hrst  to  reflect  on  the  un- 
limited power,  which,  in  that  age,  a feudal  sove- 


(t)  Since  writing  tkit  article,  I haTC  aeen  the  novelle  of  Giraldo  Gi> 
raldi;  who  in  tubtUnee  coincidea  with  moat  of  ra^  relation,  becante 
be  foUowa  Boccaccio,  and  becauae  the  ooeella-writera  in  Italy  poaaeaa 
much  biatorical  accaracy  . Still  Giraldi  cannot  be  receired  when  he 
adda  any  thing  to  Boccaccio  and  citea  no  authority;  ao  that  when  he 
telU  na  the  conreraation  eoaned  during  the  nde  U>  .Rimini , to  which 
Franceaca  went  in  compeny  with  Paul  and  bit  eacort  of  Gentlemen  , we 
muat  take  it,  not  as  historical  matter  of  fact , but  aa  aafBciently  proba* 
ble  for  a norella.  NoveUe  di  OiraL  Qiral.  Nof.  3«  p.eS.  Ed*  1819. 
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reign  had  over  bis  family;  and  on  the  power  a 
husband  will  always  have  over  a wife,  who  (as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance ) con- 
tinues to  love  him,  notwithstanding  her  disapro- 
val  of  bis  conduct.  If  then  the  poor  mother,  in 
conducting  her  girl  to  the  nuptial  chamber  and 
making  her  ascend  the  decorated  couch,  gave  vent 
to  a bitter  flood  of  conscious  sorrow , it  was  not 
strange  Francesca  should  attribute  it  exclusively 
to  their  approaching  separation  ; and  if  the  maid 
too  trembled,  and  let  fall  ‘ some  natural  drops, ' 
it  is  what  frequently  occurs  on  similar  occasions : 
but  few  mothers  had  ever  such  real  cause  to  weep ; 
and  few  brides  ever  advanced  to  such  a ruinous 
catastrophe,  under  the  false  impression  that  none 
ever  had  her  timidity  balanced  by  more  exquisite 
hopes,  nor  her  grief,  at  parting  from  those  who 
gave  her  birth,  by  the  consolation  of  yielding  to 
such  an  engaging  spouse 


When  her  eyes  re-opened,  it  was  all  over:  and 
recognising  her  loss  as  utterly  irretrievable,  she 
ultered  a frantic  shriek  on  descrying,  whether,  ere 
dawn,  by  the  light  of  a taper  (>),  or,  later,  by  that 
of  the  offended  sun,  the  features  of  him  she  had 
embraced,  and  who.  was  now  1‘ising  from  the 
bed  (');  not  her  charming  suitor,  not  he  to 


^i)  . • . e Irovandoti  la  iera  allato  GiaDciolto.  M*  S*  ut  supra . 

(a)  Non  s^avvide  prlina  dallo  iugaDOO,  ob’  essa  vide  la  mattma  Me- 
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whom  her  faith  had  been  pledged  upon  the  altar, 
where  God-like  beauty  and  the  solemnity  of  Reli- 
gion joined  in  kindling  up  her  heart  and  brain , 
butone  of  the  most  loathsome,  severe, and  deform- 
ed of  men  , and  whose  base  stratagem  bad  just 
proved  his  mind  to  be  as  ill-fashioned  as  bis  body. 
None  but  a female  can  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  o’er-wbelming  misery  of  such  a moment, 
when  the  brain  must  be  agonized  by  the  simulta- 
neous rush  of  all  the  most  excruciating  feelings 
of  our  nature,  the  past,  the  future,  crushed  hopes, 
everlasting  regrets,  the  senseof  remediless  disaster, 
the  prospect  of  an  entire  life  to  be  consumed  in 
the  inseparable  fetters  of  a close  junction  with  a 
wretch,  whom  it  is  criminal  not  to  love  and  honor 

yet  impossible  not  to  despise  and  abhor: for 

me,  I can  do  no  better  than  follow  the  reserve  of 
my  good  old  Author,  fully  convinced,  as  I am , that 
no  man,  whatever  calamities  may  befall  him,  can 
ever  suffer  any  blow  half  so  calculated  to  create 
despair.  ‘Madonna’  (is  the  only  observation  bazar- 
• ded  ) ‘perceiving  herself  cheated  declined  into  a 
state  of  deep  discontent  («\’  Her  attachment  howe- 
ver to  the  youth  who  bad  received  her  plighted 
hand,  and  who  was  probably,  like  herself,  a victim 
of  duplicity,  did  not  fade;  on  the  contrary,  that 

guente  al  di  delU  netze  levar  da  lato  a $t  Ginociotto.  Bocctccio » at 
•upra . 

(t)  . . . fa  male coutenu , t vidda  cfa'alta  era  itata  mganaata*  M. 
S-  at  aapra « 
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pefillous  attachment  increased  with  every  effort  to 
stifle  it  (0.  Whether  this  were  the  involuntary 
effect  to  be  predicted,  I cannot  tell;  or  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  more  natural  for  her  to 
have  begun  to  view  the  whole  of  mankind  with 
detestation  : but  in  resolving  to  struggle  with  the 
sentiments  of  her  heart,  to  resign  herself  under 
such  irreparable  wrongs , and  to  spurn  legal  inter- 
ference, which , even  if  attainable,  would  have  been 
only-vengeance  (not  reparation)  of  an  injury  not  re- 
dressed by  human  power,  nor  even  by  Omnipotence 
himself,  unless , as  is  doubtful , he  could  change 
the  past  (*),  and  which  could  not  be  sought  for 
without  bringing  eternal  disgrace  on  her  family 

in  determiumg  to  make  a voluntary  sacrifice 

of  the  little  remnant  of  her  peace  of  mind , after 
its  main  portion  had  been  already  irrevocably 
sacrificed , rather  than  brand  her  father  as  a villain, 

and  plunge  her  country  in  war in  submitting 

to  her  mate  however  unworthy , and  in  undertaking 
to  dedicate  the  residue  of  her  lingering  existence 
to  the  duties  of  a forlorn , but  lofty,  spotless  wife, 
she  formed  an  idea  of  the  most  difficult  and  exalted 
virtue . Had  her  attempt  succeeded , she  would 
have  been  by  far  the  brightest  specimen  of  female 
heroism  that  the  world  ever  saw : as  it  is , who 


(i)  Noo  leT6  Tamore  cb*  ella  avea  preso  per  Paolo,  ma  crebbe  con* 
tinaatamente.  M.  S.  ut  supra. 

(i)  Hoc  oamqae  dumtaxat  oegatuin  etiam  Deo  est,  qus  facia  aunt 
iufacta  poaso  reddtre . ArUlotla , de  Moribua , Lib.  tx. 
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shall  assail  her  with  the  first  stone?  Most  elevated 
was  her  notion  of  moral  excellence,  and  admirable 
and  laudable  her  ambition  in  aspiring  to  such 
perfection ; but  who  shall  reproach  her  for  fainting 
in  the  ascent,  or  not  rather  bewail  the  frailty  of 
human-nature?  For  fourteen  years  (until  1389) 
her  virtue  persisted  in  its  glorious  career,  maintain- 
ing an  unblemished  reputation  in  a court  so  full 
ofspies,that,on  the  first  occasion  of  her  trespassing 
decorum  by  permitting  one  single  kiss,  it  was  in- 
stantly discovered.  During  that  long  period , she 
was  exposed  to  the  severest  trials  human-nature 

can  sustain the  continual  presence  of  a loWng 

and  beloved  object  (one  whom  a little  sophism 
might  have  taught  her  to  consider  her  true  husband) 
and  the  absence,  or  neglect  of  him  who  was  osten- 
sibly her  husband,  but  whose  rights  would  at  any 
legal  tribunal  have  been  questionable , and  whom 
not  to  bate  was  a mighty  exertion  of  goodness,  but 
whom  to  cherish;  or  respect,  was  above  mortal 
power.  And  if  we  reduce  her  error  to  the  receiving 
of  that  one,  single,  trembling  kiss  ( a stain  which 
her  heart-blood  quickly  washed  out  ) who , while 
admiring  the  judgment  of  the  poet,  in  presenting 
us  with  her  fictitious  shade  in  hell , will  not  be 
induced  to  alter  the  award,  and  trust  that  the  real 
Francesca  is  a saint  in  Paradise  ? Her  husband  con- 
tinually employed  in  the  chase , or  in  the  repell- 
ing, or  the  directing  of  martial  inroads,  the  so- 
ciety of  her  beloved  brother-in-law  became  her 
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principal, or  only  recreation ; their  near  relation- 
sliip  , and  the  purity  of  her  soul  prevented  either 
of  them  from  foreseeing  peril  in  their  attachment; 
and  if  the  primal  dream  of  love  was  found  by  them 
to  be  fallacious,  a connexion  formed  upon  affi- 
nity, and  chaste,  tender  friendship,  seemed  to 
repose  unshakeably.  Reading  was  their  favourite 
delight;  and,  since  they  were  not  more  remarka- 
ble for  exterior  loveliness  than  for  gentle  manners, 
adorned  feelings,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  fine  asso- 
ciations, every  circumstance  conspired  to  culti- 
vate between  them  a most  high,  mental  sympathy, 
which  is  always  infinitely  more  puissant  than  that 
caused  by  exterior  attractions  alone.  By  these  too, 
however,  the  juvenile  couple  were  distinguished 
above  any  others  of  that  age . Their  choice  of  books 
was  in  conformity  with  the  reigning  fashiou  and 
led  them  to  the  perusal  of  the  glowing  romances 
of  Chivalry:  in  one  of  which  Launcelut  of  the  lake, 
in  a situation  somewhat  resembFing  their  own , 
advances,  through  all  the  tremors  and  colouring 
of  passion , to  the  boldness  of  pilfering  a kiss  from 
his  adored  Ginevra;  on  which  Paul,  whose  nerves 
were  over-come,  was  unable  to  refrain  from  reali- 
sing the  storied  rapture,  and  thus  sullied  the  lips 
of  his  brothers  consort  by  touching  them  with 
his  own  . This  is  not  only  Dante’s  account  of  the 
transaction,  but  also  the  historical  truth;  and  if  he 
attributes  to  them  no  deeper  guilt,  neither  do  the 
genuine  records  either . No  doubt  however  but 
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such  a salute  between  such  relatives  was  highly 
wiiong;  and  if  I pretended  the  contrary,  I should 
be  totally  unworthy  of  the  punctilious  moralist,  I 
am  commenting,  who  in  another  world  sentences 
their  misdemeanour,  and  does  not  advert  to  any 
one  of  the  palliations  in  their  excuse . It  suffered 
on  earth  condign  punishment  without  delay ; for 
a servant  having,  through  a cranny  in  the  wainscot, 
witnessed  that  unguarded  act,  he  hurried  to  inform 
his  master  of  it,  who  was,  as  usual,  absent  from 
home.  5«canatus  was  not  of  the  delicacy  to  scorn 
listening  to  a mercenary  tale-bearer , nor  of  a 
character  to  bridle  his  indignation  till  the  matter 
was  investigated,  much  less  to  give  way  to  any 
self-culpations : so  he  hurried  back  to  Rimini  with 
his  ferocious  temper  irritated  to  madness . The 
servant  had  only  told  him  what  ‘ he  knew  to  be 
true,’y\z.  that  kiss(0;  for  that  these  words  only  im- 
ply a kiss,  and  by  no  means  any  thing  adulterous , 
is  certain  from  the  very  man  who  uses  them,  Boc- 
caccio, being  the  same  who,  as  I have  shown 
already,  afhrms  possitively  that  he  had  never  heard 
Francesca  accused  of  adultery.  Unfortunately  the 
husband,  swelled  up  to  that  state  of  unreflecting 
violence,  was  led  to  the  staircase  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  his  brother  in  full  dress  with  the  collar 
of  his  order  of  knighthood,  and  in  his  mantle  and 
buff  coat  of  mail  (*),  was  entering  Francesca’s  room. 

(i)  • . . ci6  che  sapra.  Borracrio  at  supra  • 

(a)  He  had  oo  bis  coreuo  ( says  Boccaccio  ) which  appears  to  bav« 
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The  cholerick  Prince  never  considered  that  such 
visits  were  most  wonted ; and  that , if  his  poor  bro- 
ther had  an  j culpable  design , he  would  never  have 
resorted  to  it  in  those  distinguished  habiliments. 
No  time  was  allowed  to  any  indiscretion  on  the 
present  occasion : for  scarcely  had  Paul  entered 
the  room,  when  Scanatus  called  furiously  to  his 
wife  to  come  down;  upon  which  Paul,  hearing  the 
angry  exclamation,  instead  of  returning , went  foi^ 
ward  and  descended  to  go  away  by  another  flight 
of  stairs.  But  Scanatus  hearing  his  tread  turned 
into  a corridore,  so  that  he  met  Paul  as  he  landed 
on  the  first  floor;  and  when  this  latter,  on  beholding 
the  other  run  towards  him  with  fierce  menaces 
and  a drawn  sword , sprang  to  elude  if  possible 
rather  than  wait  a fraternal  contest,  the  above  men- 
tioned golden  collar  got  <^ntangled  with  a nail 
projecting  from  the  door  of  a draw-well  fabricated 

in  the  wall a curious  contrivance  to  be  found 

in  many  rooms  of  old  houses  in  Italy  (•).  At  this 


been  • kind  of  rich  mantle,  for  iu  Jmlda,  or  hem  is  spoken  of.  Tlie 
M.  S.  describes  him  as  wearing  a loser/o,  which  may  mean  a coat  of 
mail  of  dressed  skin;  or  a collar,  since  it  mentions  its  magUa  or  links. 
Neither  iore«o,  nor  eorrettOy  however  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vocabola* 
rio.  That  Paul  was  in  some  kind  of  a remarkably  brilliant  full  dress  is 
certain . 

(i)  I here  rather  follow  the  M.  S«  Boccaccio  thinks  it  was  down  the 
draw-well  itself  Pan)  endeavoured  to  escape,  and  that  when  Francesca 
opened  the  door  of  her  room  ( for  it  had  been  bolted  ) to  Scauatos , 
he  saw  Paul  who  in  descending  bad  been  caught  by  a nail  in  the  well. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  few  roooas  in  old  booses  in  Italy  are  without 
a second  door  through  which  there  is  an  escape ; and  then  those  wells 
arc  so  narrow  that  to  descend  by  them  is  nearly  impracticable , and 
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iiistaat  Francesca  appeared , and,  seeing  one  bro- 
ther unarmed  and  hanging , and  the  other  rushing 
towards  him  with  a naked  weapon, she  flung  herself 
between  ; and  struggling  with  her  infuriated  lord, 
who,  perfectly  out  of  bis  senses,  struck  about  him 
with  his  blade,  one  of  those  random  lounges  ran 
both  her  and  Paul  through  the  body.  Their  death 
was  then  direful,  but  not  premeditated ; and  their 
slayer  was  the  brutalized  personification  of  jealousy 
and  rage,  but  no  murderer  (O.  This  bloody  catas- 
trophe was  acted  in  1 289 about  two  years  be- 

fore Polenta  went  as  Podesta  to  Florence.  Scanatus 
lost  no  time  in  consoling  himself  with  a new  wife; 
and,  on  her  death,  married  a third  within  two 
years  after  Francesca’s  tragical  end.  \ son,  whom 
he  had  by  her,  died  in  child  hood : but  he  left  a 
numerous  progeny  bjNhis  other  wives.  ‘ Paul,  the 

«veD  if  it  were  otherwise , Psul  banging  within  it  would  not  have  been 
exposed  to  Scanatut'a  aword,  much  less  could  that  sword  have  passed 
through  him  and  Francesca  at  the  same  time;  for  to  do  so,  it  must  also 
have  passed  through  the  wall . The  S.  account  then  is  the  more  cre- 
dible . But  this  slight  vartauce  ( as  well  as  whether  it  was  by  the  hem 
of  the  cortUo,  or  one  of  the  links  of  the  tosettob^  was  caught ) is  only 
a proof  of  the  veracity  of  both  writers.  For  it  shows  they  did  aot  copy 
each  other,  although  they  are  perfectly  agreed  in  substance . 

(1)  Vednto  Polo  entrare  nella  camera  Hi  Madonna  Praneetca,  fa 
Giaooioito  in  quel  punto  meoato  alPuacio,  e cbiamh  fuori  la  doaoa 
(Boccaccio  ut  supra}:  Polo  fu  sopraggiunto  da  lui  nella  camera  che  ris- 
pondea  Hi  sotto;  e ai  sarebbe  partito  senoneb^  ana  maglia  del  tosetto 
( l.'i  falda  del  coretto,  according  to  Boeeaeeto  ) ch’ egli  avert  in dotso 
ji'nppiccn  ad  tina  punta  d'aguto della  caieratta , e rtmase  cost  appiccato . 
Lnnciolto  gli  corse  addosao  con  unospuntone.  La  donna  entr6  net 
uierju>,  di  che  menandoecredendo  dai«  a lui  (avvenoe  quello  ch'egli 
non  avrefahe  voluto,  aays  Boccaccio)  dtede  alia  laoglie  ed  uccisela,  ed 
aoiaxsd  ivi  medetimaaieot#  Polo  dove  era  impiccato  ^ M*  S*  at  supra . 
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beautiful  ’ (who  was  a widower,  though  a very  ju- 
venile one,  when  he  first  saw  Francesca)  had  a son 
whom  his  iincle , Scanalus,  was  suspected  of  an 
intention  to  murder  , in  order  to  prevent  his 
avenging  his  father’s  death . But  the  boy  escaped  , 
and,  in  turn,  conspired  against  his  uncle.  Blots 
and  counter*plots  succeeded  between  the  son  and 
the  slayer  of  ‘ Paul  the  beautiful; 'nor  did  the  ne- 
phew ever  cease  from  roving,  until  the  demise  of 
Scanatus,  in  i3o4  , permitted  him  to  return  home. 
The  palace  in  Rimini  is  still  pointed  out,  where  the 
unfortunate  lovers  are  said  to  have  been  .sacrificed; 
and  they  were  certainly  buried  in  the  Augustine 
Church  in  that  town;  for  their  bodies  were  found 
there  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  the 
silk  mantles  in  which  they  were  wrapt  up  appeared 
still  quite  fresh  and  brilliant : but  some  pretend 
that  their  slaughter  took  place  at  Pesaro,  where 
Scanatus  had  a castle,  from  the  tower  of  which 
their  bodies  were  flung  into  the  sea ; although 
they  were  soon  piously  picked  up  and  conveyed  to 
Rimini  for  interment  (O. 

If  this  account  be  correct  (and,  I believe,  no  qucs- 


(i)  Clementini t Bacc.  1st.  di  Rimini.  Thi»  difference  «s  to  whether 
they  were  killed  at  Petaro,  or  Rimini,  as  well  as  another  with  regard  to 
the  date  (for  some  postpone  it  as  late  as  1195,  hut  evidently  errone* 
onsly),  proves  there  was  much  mystery  endeavoured  to  he  thrown  over 
the  wkole  eitastrophe:  and  as  it  was  dearly  the  interest  of  the  Mslate* 
sti  to  blacken  Francesca's  fame , and  scarcely  of  her  own  family,  who 
bad  so  sacrificed  her,  to  defend  it , it  is  no  wonder  she  was  mal-treat- 
•d  by  the  chroniclers  of  beib  Rimini  and  Ravenna . 
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tioii  but  it  is)  the  imputation  against  all  the  three 
is  much  dirniuishecl;  and  not  only  the  luckless  lady 
and  her  paramour,  but  even  their  slayer  is  to  be 
held  still  more  unfortunate  than  guilty:  so  that 
he,  on  whom  the  heaviest  load  of  culpability  pres- 
ses, is  the  miserable  father.  Polenta.  He  however 
•was  Dante’s  intimate  friend,  and  his  repentance 
was  so  severe  , that,  it  is  likely , his  state  of  mind 
rather  challenged  commiseration,  than  reproach: 
besides,  it  is  Francesca  herself  that  is  about  to 
speak , and  what  daughter  shall  ever  be  made  re- 
proach her  parents?  On  recapitulating  all  the  cir- 
cumstances I dare  say  it  will  be  thought,  that,  as  a 
display  of  poetic  judgment  (in  awaking  the  fullest 
sympathy  for  sufferers,  without  a single  reference 
to  the  most  hateful  truths  of  the  tale)  nothing  can 
be  more  perfect  than  this  episode:  but  as  to  its  pre- 
tensions  to  the  grand  qualities  of  composition  , I 
am  completely  of  the  opinion  of  those , who  ridicule 
the  vulgar  notion  of  its  meriting  any  thing  like 
the  first  rank  in  the  Divine  Comedy ; and  who  aver 
that,  if  Oltremontani  are  more  profuse  than  any 
Italian  in  extolling  its  beauties,  it  is  not  because 
they  appreciate  them  better  than  a well  educated 
Italian  , but  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  nu- 
merous beauties  of  a vastly  superior  order,  with 
which  Italians  are  familiar  in  the  Purgatory  and 

Paradise two  canticles,  that  contain  a quantity 

of  poetry  incomparably  finer,  than  any  thing  to  be 
found  ill  this  one  of  Hell  (0. 

(i)  I have  tail!  notliing  nf  Peter,  «r  Jacob  Alighieri  in  this  Articlt; 
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To  those  readers  of  the  Ilistoire  Litteraire  d'ltalie 
who  Iiave  also  perused  the  late  Parisian  edition 
of  the  Divine  Comedy,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
justify  a variation  from  the  French  version , since 
a far  better  authority  than  mine  has  already  assured 
them,  that  it  is  impossible  for  words  to  express  the 
vast  portion  ‘of  elegance  and  suavity’of  which  M. 
Ginguen^  has  stripped  his  originaK'):  hut  hy  such 
of  the  above  readers  as  do  not  possess  a thorough 
knowledge  of  Dante  in  his  native  tongue,  I may 
be  accused  of  great  inaccuracy,  unless  I make  it 
appear  that  the  Critic  has  been  guilty  of  various 
mis-interpretations;  in  noticing  which  lam  guided 
not  certainly  hy  a desire  to  blame  him, but  tovin« 
dicate  myself.  In  the  present  passage  he  teanslates 
per  queltamor  ch’ ei  mena,  au  norn  de  cet  amour 
qm  las  conduit;  as  if  mena  was  here  simply  syno- 
nimouB  with  conduce , which  it  is  not . The  verb 
menare  is  given  in  the  Vocabulaiy  nearly  4°  signi- 
fications, many  of  which  convey  sense  of  infliction; 
it  often  means percuotere,  for  which  several  authori- 
ties are  cited , as  ‘ they  struck  each  other  with  such 
fury  that  they  both  died’.  The  context  ( but  parti- 

beciuic  neitber  of  ibem  imdi  to  have  known  much  about  either  Fran- 
ceaca,  or  * Paul  the  beantiful  *.  So,  in  this  instance,  their  comments  are 
meagre  and  most  nnsatUfactory  . 

(i)  It  Sig.  GIngueni  ha  tradotio  qaealo  Inegn  per  inlero;  me  di 
quanta  gratia  e soteitk  I'abbia  scemato  non  tl  pu6  dire.  Biagioll.  Co- 
mento,  Vol.  i.  p-  lot. 
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culary  what  follows)  proves  sufficiently,  that  it  is 
in  this  latter  sense  that  mena  is  here  employed; 
and  its  union  with  the  word  amor,  and  the  manner 
of  its  introduction  produce  a very  complex  image- 
ry, which  no  two  or  three  words  in  either  English 
or  French  can  render!*).  It  is  indeed  the  beginning 
of  an  exquisite  counterpoise  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
which  confers  the  chief  charm  on  the  whole  of 
this  episode ; and  makes  the  agony  of  severe  suf- 
ferings , with  the  despairing  reflection  that  they 
were  produced  by  one  beloved , and  that  they  shall 
never  end , be  in  continual  contest  with  the  con- 
solatory circumstance  of  suffering  in  company 
with  that  beloved  one,  of  fimling  him  a faithful 
companion  even  in  such  extreme  of  misery,  and 
the  certainty  that  he  will  continue  to  remain  so 
throughout  all  eternity.  If  this  complexity  of  feel- 
ings (which  is  beyond  doubt  implied  by  the  text, 
amor  ch’  ei  mena , and  nowise  retained  by  amour 
qui  Ics  conduit)  be  tolerably  well  suggested  by  my 
■*  undying  fondness  which  drew  them  to  their  ruin 
land  of  which  they  shall  never  be  rid,’ I believe 
small  apology  is  requisite  for  the  slight  paraphrase. 
It  is  the  author's  thought  that  is  the  first  object ; 
hence  it  may  sometimes  occur , that  a translator’* 
mere  verbal  exactitude  is  of  little  moment,  since 
the  implied  meaning  may  evaporate  in  spite  of  rigo- 

(i)  SI  inimlchivalment*  >i  nKnarnno  che  aiiienda«  rimiiero  morti. 
Vocabolario,  $.  II.  Mr.  Gary's  lov*  which  comai  them  aloog  " it  at 
deCcicDt  at  die  French  version  . 
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rolls,  literal  fidelity.  Desio,  v.  lxxxii.  means  the 
desire  of  parent-doves  to  return  to  their  young, 
not  10X11.11  desire ; which  last  were  at  least  an  ill- 
assorted  idea  on  tliis  occasion,  and  one  very  little 
in  the  spirit  of  D.inte  . For  the  pair  of  doves  are 
to  he  supposed  flying  together,  as  Haul  and  Frances- 
ca are;  and  there  therefore  can  he  no  reason  why 
they  should  burn  with  desire  to  return  to  their 
nest,  if  it  was  only  to  coo  and  bill,  an  indulgence 
that  might  be  gratified  any  where . 1 have  thought 
it  necessary  in  my  translation  to  mark  this  peculiar 
signification  ; fearing  that  if  I had  construed  desio 
quite  literally  desire , my  readers  might  he  led  into 
error,  since  desire  in  English  frequently  awakens 
a less  pure  notion  than  desio  in  Italian : and  I was 
the  more  engaged  to  make  this  remark , by  M. 
Ginguen^’s  French,  which  (at  least  in  my  apprehen- 
sion) incurs  something  of  the  mistake  adverted  to, 

by  rendering  desio,  disir, telle  que  deux  colom- 

bes  excit^es  par  le  d6sir  (0.  L’aflfettnoso  grido  in 
verse  t-xxxvii,  ( ‘ my  dear  behest  ’)  alludes  to  amor 
ch’ei  mena  (their  mutual  love,  by  which  they 
had  been  conjured );  for  Dante  following  Virgil’s 
direction  is  to  be  understood  as  having  repeated 
those  words  of  conjuration,  although  the  repe- 
tition is  not  made  verbally  in  the  text;  and  it  is 
only  after  having  repeated  them  that  he  adds,  O 
anime  affanate!  (‘Yea!  victims!’)  It  is  not  then 

(i)  Hr.  Cary’s  **  by  fond  desire  insited  " is  lets  exceptionable ; yet, 
in  as  mncb  at  it  may  be  referred  to  ttxnal  detire , it  it  wrong . 
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any  thing  in  the  sound  of  his  voice  ( le  son  de  ma 
voix)  that  attracts  the  couple;  hut  the  spell  of 
love  by  which  they  are  sued:  so,  it  appears  that 
this  is  a fresh  instance  of  Mr.  Ginguen^'s  inac* 
curacy. 

T. xcii. 

The  Po,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  not  far 
from  Ravenna,  is  fed  with  above  twenty  streams 
between  Turin  and  Ponte-di-lago-scuro.  There  is 
in  the  text  a trait  which  I endeavour  to  retain  by 
the  word  beset  and  which  is  not  at  all  to  be 
discovered  in  Ginguen^’s  version,  ou  le  Po descend 
pour  s’y  reposer  avec  les  fleuves  qui  le  suivent;  nor 
indeed  in  Mr.  Cary's  “ To  rest  in  Ocean  with  his 
sequent  streams:  ” for  per  aver  pace  coi  s^uaci 
suoi  does  not  mean  to  repose  with  his  pursuers , 
but  to  be  at  peace  with  them;  or,  asa  late  comment 
well  interprets  it,  ‘ to  be  no  longer  disquieted  by 
the  minor  rivers  which  pursue  him,  chase  him, 

and  drive  him  along  (»>.  The  verse  xcvi 

While  hushed,  as  now,  lies  erery  wind 

is  from  Virgil 

omnes 

( Aspica ) ventosi  ceciderunt  murmuris  aurse(S). 

(■}  The  placid  main,  which  •hellereih  Pu 
Whan  by  his  rapid  rills  beset. 

(a)  dot  scarica  in  mare  le  sue  acqne , per  non  eaaere  pih  inquieta- 
to  dai  minori  finmi  suoi , che  segueodolo  lo  incalaano  • lo  aospingo- 
BO.  Poggiali . Ed.  Liaorno,  1(07.  Vol.  S.  p.  71. 

{!)  Ecloga  IX.  T.  S7. 
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1 strive  to  be  very  literal  in  roy  translation;  and 
since  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  ray  Author 
is  concision,  I refrain  from  adding  a single  syllable 
except  in  a few  instances  where,  without  doing  so, 

I should  have  been  unable  to  convey  his  full  mean- 
ing. The  tiercet  beginning  at  verse  c.  is  rendered 
almost  word  for  word;  and  if  the  translation  be  ob* 
scure,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  original.  Francesca 
says , that  love,  which  kindles  (■)  quickly  in  gentle 
liearts,made  Paul  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  form 
which  had  been  reft  from  her  in  a manner  on 
which  she  cannot  even  yet  think  without  pain , 
viz.  on  the  barbarous  catastrophe  already  recounted 
p.  3i4-  Love  that  exempts  no  beloved  one  from 
loving  ( “ we  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us  ” 
says  the  Gospel  (*) ) so  strongly  enamoured  me, 
with  bis  rapture,  that  behold  I am  not  yet  abandon- 
ed by  him,  or  it . It  say  him  or  it,  because  it  may 
be  disputed  which  is  the  nominative  case  to  ab- 
, whether  piacer,  or  costui,  ( that  is  Paul ) 
or  amor.  The  meaning  however  is  nearly  the  same : 

I have  attempted  to  preserve  the  meaning  and 
likewise  something  of  that  slight  want  of  precision; 
for  my  ‘ How  faithful  ’ may  be  referred  either  to 
love  or  to  him . But  to  enter  into  the  beauties  of 

(i)  St  appnnde  meani  preci.wly  kindle  (tee  Vocibolario  , S-  >»• ) 
ibat  Mr. Cary's  “ love  that  in  gentle  hearts  is  quickly  learnt'*  conveys 
notbing  of  the  metaphor.  Yet  s'apprentlere  in  the  sense  of  catchingfire  / 

is  common  in  Italian;  as,  un  fuoco  sapprete  in  casa. 

Love  kindling  quick  where  gentle  hearts  are  met. 

(a)  1.  loba.  C.  IV-  ig< 
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the  whole  of  this  exquisite  passage,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  hear  it  well  recited ; for  capable , as 
it  is,  of  producing  a high  dramatical  effect,  half 
its  colours  fade  under  a common  perusal ; and  if 
its  brief  indications  and  passionate  bursts  are  not 
aided  by  a corresponding  variation  of  voice  and 
features,  and  the  verbal  breaches  filled  up  by 
Pantomime,  there  remains  no  cue  to  the  rapid 
succession  of  opposite  feelings ; so  that,  that  which 
would  cause  great  emotion  on  the  stage,  becomes 
a rhapsodical  medley.  Had  I not  heard  it  declaimed 
by  an  excellent  Actor,  I should  never  have  been 
able  to  penetrate  its  true  spirit:  for  none  have 
commented  it  with  reference  to  its  recital;  although 
such  a memoir  would  be  both  instructive  and 
agreeable . Francesca's  transitions  from  sorrowful 
complacency  to  horror  at  her  ignominous  death, 
and  from  melancholy  satisfaction  at  the  constancy 
of  her  love  and  lover  to  the  common  destruction 
which  that  love  brought  both  upon  herself  and 
him , followed  by  a short  denunciation  of  the  deep- 
er damnation  awaiting  their  slayer; then  the 

long  silence  until  Virgil  asks  his  pupil  on  what  he 
was  thinking;  and  this  latter’s  abrupt  exclamation, 
and  his  subsequent  address  to  Francesca ; who 
replies  in  a style  more  than  ever  expressive  of  an 
internal  war  of  feelings,  of  sorrow,  regret,  con- 
trition , disdain , satisfaction  , and  almost  delight ; 
her  dwelling , in  ten  verses , on  the  theme  of  her 
love , with  such  a sense  of  bitterly  alloyed  plea- 
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sure,  as  shows  clearly  it  is  her  ruling  sentiment 
even  in  hell ; her  anew  referring  to  the  secure  pos- 
session of  her  lover  ; and , after  just  touching  the 
climax  of  joy  and  pathos,  her  recurring  to  the 
consciousness  of  her  error;  and  pronouncing  a 
malediction  on  the  book  and  writer  who  so  fur 
misled  her  and  her  companion;  and,  in  fine,  her 
closing  with  that  broken  trope,  which,  however 
it  be  interpreted,  will , I believe,  continue  to  imply 
more  meaning  than  an  equal  given  number  of 
syllables  discoverable  throughout  the  entire  range 

of  poetry , ancient,  or  modern  : to  render  quite 

discernible  all  these  various  hues  of  passion,  a 
masterly  tragedian  is  as  necessary,  as  in  a soliloquy 
of  Shakespere’s  (■).  It  is  the  mournful  complacen- 
cy, with  which  Francesca  dwells  on  the  eternity  of 
her  union  with  Paul,  that  forms  the  vital  principle 
of  the  interest  she  excites:  and  without  this  vivida 
vis  animi , this  buoyancy  and  unconquerableness 
of  her  spirit,  1 do  not  conceive  it  were  possible  to 
make  her  maintain  dignity  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter, without  which  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  awaken 
deep  commotion.  Yet  this  consideration  is  so  over- 
looked by  some  interpreters,  that  they  make  it  a 
part , not  of  her  consolation , but  of  her  suiTering 

(i)  Th«  fint  line  of  the  tiercel  U prettily  peraphraeed  by  Lord 
Surrey : 

I know  bow  love  doth  rege 
Upon  • yielden  mind  ; 

How  imall  a net  may  take  and  meah 
▲ bean  of  gentle  kind  . 
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and  despair,  that  she  can  never  be  separated  from 
Paul . Boccaccio  however , who  almost  always  pe- 
netrated his  Author’s  sense  with  the  sagacity  of 
congenial  genius , was  fully  aware  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  understanding  the  matter  as  I do  (0;  and  he 
moreover  adds  that  it  appears  to  be  an  imitation 
of  Dido  and  Sicchxus,  whose  affections  are  mutual 

and  equal  among  the  shades 

Respondet  curis  aequatque  Siccheus  aoiorem  (*}. 

V. rail. 

M.  Ginguen^  and  the  other  translators  with 
whom  I am  acquainted  interpolate  a lui,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  (as  Mr.  Cary’s  “I,  in  answer”)  words 
that  are,  I believe,  directly  in  opposition  with  the 
spirit  of  the  original : for  they  make  Dante  reply  un- 
to Virgil,  although  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
text . It  is , on  the  contrary , very  observable , that 
Dante,  who  generally  repeats  methodically  ‘ and 
I to  him , ’ or  something  of  the  kind , expresses 
himself  on  the  present  occasion  in  a mode  that 
testifies  the  propriety  of  understanding  what  first 
he  utters  as  a simple  soliloquy,  to  which  succeeds 
his  address  to  Francesca.  Quando  risposi,  comin- 

ciai  is  the  Italian ‘ when  I answered,  I Ijegan ; ’ 

viz.  I began  to  exclaim  to  myself:  for  otherwise 
our  attention  would  be  directed  to  Virgil  by  risposi 


( ■ ) Pnoi  camprendere  ck'  io  I'  (mo  come  I'lmat  mentre  TiTaTtmo. 
Comento,  Vol.  i.  p.  3i8. 

(a)  Aeneid.  Lib.  ei.  r.  74- 
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a lui,  in  Dante’s  usual  manner.  It  is  certainly  a 
beauty,  that  a pupil , almost  always  so  prompt  in 
answering  his  revered  Conductor,  is  now  absorbed 
to  such  a degree  by  his  own  melancholy  reflections, 
that  he  gives  no  anWer  whatever  to  his  question ; 
but,  pursuing  bis  own  train  of  feelings,  bursts 
out  with  the  exclamation  O lasso  ec.  ‘ Alas ! etc.  ’ 
and , after  that,  turns  again  to  the  pair  of  lovers. 
This  remark  , made  to  me  by  the  chief  Italian  poet 
of  this  day,  the  Chevalier  Monti , I thought  so  just, 
that  in  order  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  it 
more  forcibly  (and  particularly  by  reason  of  his 
having  been  perhaps  already  misled  by  other  trans- 
lations ) I took  the  liberty  of  inserting  a syllable 
and  changed  ‘ And , answering , 1 began  ’ into 
*And  I,  in  answer’s  lieu as  it  at  present  stands. 

IV. cix. 

• t 

Dubbiosi  desiri,  ‘dubious  desires,’  is  the  origi- 
nal ; and  the  absolute  signiflcation  of  the  tiercet 
is,  how  did  you  become  conscious  of  your  mutual 
desires  (0  ? — for  a couple  so  young  and  pure 
might  have  long  continued  in  their  situation  with- 
out making  the  dangerous  discovery ; and  previous 
to  the  making  of  it  their  desires  must  have  been 
full  of  doubt , because  they  were  not  known  to 
each  other.  But  this  naked  meaning  is  veiled  in  ati 

(i)  A perilous  koowledgei  ssys  the  old  coroioeotator,  Boti;  f^r 
were  people  eonscions  of  etch  others  wishesi  all  sbaise  would  he  hau* 
isbed  frem  the  earth.  Bib.  Rice.  S.  Cod.  lood. 
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exquisite  poetry,  of  which  there  is  really  little  or 
no  vestige  in  M.  Ginguene’s  version.  ‘ In  the  season 
of  .sweet  sighs’  is  the  original , and  it  means  in 
the  spring  of  life:  so  that  to  interpolate  your,  as 
that  Gentleman  and  Mr.  Cary  do,  is  to  injure  the 
image  by  obliterating  its  generalization . The  Italian 
calls  ourattention  to  the  tender  years  of  the  couple; 
but  dans  Ic  temps  tie  vos  doux  soupirs,  as  well  as 
“ in  the  time  nijrour  sweet  sighs,  ” are  words  appli- 
cable to  lovers  at  any  age.  Concedette  implies  a 
reproach  that  is  very  touching;  as  if  it  were  both 
strange  and  cruel  in  Love  to  permit  two  so  dear  to 
acquire  the  terrible  knowledge  of  each  other’s  secret 
wishes . For  to  a fanciful  mind  this  epithet  dubious 
applied  to  desires,  is  nearly  akin  with  that  of  uncer- 
tain applied  by  Virgil  to  the  moon;  and  both, besides 
their  primary  and  obvious  signification , suggest 
another,  of  treachery  and  peril.  That  these  criti- 
cisms penetrate  the  spirit  of  my  Author , I trust; 
whether  my  verses  have  succeeded  in  conveying 
it,  is  a veiy  different  thing;  ray  confidence  of  the 
former  nearly  equals  my  diffidence  of  the  latter . 

X.  nxxii. 

This  imitates  Virgil 

Infanduni,  Regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem  (0  ; 

Jbut  literally  translates  Boetius in  omni  adver- 

sitate  fortunn;,  infelicissimum  genus  esl  infortunii 

(i)  Aeocid.  Lib.  it.  v.  3.  i 
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fuisse  felicera  (•).  This  latter  book,  along  with  Tully , 
was  Dante’s  first  solace  after  Beatrice's  death , as 
he  tells  us  himself  in  the  Convito . ^ After  I had 
lost  the  early  delight  of  my  soul,  I remained  long 
in  a state  of  desolation  that  nothing  could  alleviate.  ' 
At  Idst  however  my  understanding,  admitting  the 
possibility  of  a cure , engaged  me  to  recur  to  those 
topics  of  consolation,  which  had  been  found  useful 
to  others  in  their  woes ; and  so  I applied  myself 
to  the  reading  of  the  volume  (not  known  to  many) 
which  Boetius  composed  to  assuage  the  suffering 
of  his  captivity  and  exile;  and  learning  that  Tully, 
in  his  treatise  on  Friendship,  wrote  to  condole  with 
good  Lelius  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  Scipio,  I 
began  to  read  that  also.  And  although  I found  it 
rather  difficult  at  first  to  enter  entirely  into  the 
spirit  of  those  compositions  , nevertheless , what 
with  the  grammatical  lore  1 had  acquired  , and 
what  with  some  little  genius  of  my  own , I became 
imbued  with  their  thought, and  had,  as  it  were  in 
a dream  of  the  fancy,  a succession  of  visions  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Vita  Nuova  (>).  These  last 
expressions  show,  that  those  commentators  who 
describe  the  book  of  BocHius  as  being  first  resorted 
to  by  Dante  for  consolation  in  his  exile,  have  made 
a mistake : for  he  had  been  familiar  with  it,  from 
the  period  of  the  decease  of  ‘ the  earliest  delight 
of  his  soul,’  Beatrice,  and  before  he  had  finished 

(i)  De  Coiuol.  Lib.  *.  Cap.  4. 

(a)  Conrito,  p.  gS. 
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composing  his  Vita  Nuova;  that  is,  before  the 

close  of  his  twenty -sixth  year,  in  lagi , or  ten 

years  previous  to  his  exile  (*).  This  tract  of  Boetius, 
which  was  little  noticed  in  Dante’s  age , is  less  so 
now:  it  has  however  been  in  great  fashion  at  diffe- 
rent times,  and  not  unfrequently  been  even  a royal 
manual;  James  i , of  Scotland,  read  it  in  the  Tower 
of  London;  Alfred  turned  it  into  Saxon,  and  queen 
Elisabeth  into  English  (*).  The  tiercet  that  imme- 
diately follows  is  an  imitation  of  Virgil : 

Sed  si  tantus  amor  casus  cognoscere  nostros. 


Quanquam  animtu  meminisse  horret,  luctuqim  refogit, 

Incipiam  (*) , 

and,  notwithstanding  what  is  borrowed  from  Boe* 
tius,  the  title  Dottore  naturally  refers  to  Vii^il, 
for  several  reasons,  but  particulary  because  he 
was  there  present,  so  that  Francesca  pointed 'to 
him  while  she  spoke.  1 

y,  — .QxxxTii. 

They  were  reading  Launcelot  of  the  lake , ( as 
I said  befdre)  a romance  in  which  the  hero  finds 
himself  with  the  fair  Ginevra  and  kisses  her . 
There  was  a confidant  on  the  occasion ; whose 
name , Galeotto , became  so  synonimous  with  that 


(i)  Hell,  Comment,  Cento  ii.p.  n4 — tSi- 
(*)  Home.  Hut.  Vol.  >.  p.  1 3o.  — Boetii  op.  omnii , p.  goa.  fog. 
Beni,  \5^o. 

(3)  Atneid.  Lib.  it.  e-  lo. 
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of  an  abettor  of  illicit  amours,  that,  the  early 
editions  of  the  Decameron  were  inscribed  Princk 
Galeotto  in  the  title-page,  in  order  to  warn  the 
reader  of  their  sensual  tendency.  This  is  the  reason 
that  Francesca  calls  both  the  Romance  that  misled 
them  and  its  author,  Galeotto;  that  is  to  sxy, im- 
pure and  false:  M.  Ginguen^  does  not  preserve 
this  idea  of  culpability,  for  he  construes  Galeotto 
messagers  tT  amour . Neither  is  he  happy  in  ren- 
dering disiato  riso  ; besides  which,  he  does  not 
give  ^all  trembling;’  but  what  would  have  most 
merited  M.  Biagioli’s  severity  is  the  converting  of 
la  bocca  mi  bacio  into  il  coUa  sur  mes  levres  sa 
bouche : for  surely  nothing  can  be  worse  adapted 
to  express  the  6rst  fluttering  kiss  of  timid  love 
than  the  word  coller.  How  wide  is  it  from  Boc- 
caccio’s observation:  ‘excellently  doth  our  Author 
paint  the  mode  of  proceeding  among  such  as  love 
fervently;  for  these,  whatever  be  the  favours  of- 
fered them,  can  never  without  trembling  cull 
them  for  the  first  time(>).  Disiato  riso  seems  taken 

from  Catullus’  desiderio  mfco  nilenti words 

rendered  by  the  scholiast  ‘my  beautiful  girl  (>):’ 
and  perhaps  the  discolouring  of  their  cheeks,  jco- 
lorocci  ilviso,  from  Sapho,  or  the  Latin  of  Lon- 
ginus. If  Dante  truly  had  Longinus  in  his  memo- 
ry all  trembling  may  have  come  from  the  same 

(i)  Comento,  Vol.  i.  p. 

(»)...  pueUm  mat  farmota.  Detidtriam  Tocalnr  poclU  ciijw  d«- 
■idtrio  (putor  flagrat.  Carm.  a.  ex  recen.  Dcuiog. 
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sublime  source  (').  After  what  I hare  said  in  mj 
Preface , I refrain  from  ever  noticing  M.  Cary’s 
translation  excepting  where  I find  it  literally  de- 
fective; yet  on  this  one  occasion,  it  may  be  allow- 
ed me,  in  justice  to  my  Author,  to  regret  that 
it  is  possible  for  much  literal  exactness  to  co  exist 
with  so  complete  a dearth  of  the  spirit  and  melo  • 
dy  of  the  original . Yet  even  literally,  he  is  not 
more  happy  than  M.  Ginguen^  in  translating  Ga- 
leotto,  “love’s  purveyors.  ” Once  more  we  here 
find  Francesca  repeating  with  complacency  that 
her  companion  will  never  leave  her:  piteous  then 
is  it  to  behold  a late  commentator  labouring  to 
spoil  this  charming  poetry  by  making  this  constan- 
cy of  Paul  be  an  increase  of  their  punishment  (»), 
and  not  a consolation;  as  if  his  faithful  presence 
were  like  that  of  an  ever-tormenting  fiend,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  truly  is,  a sweet,  soothing  circum- 
stance that  sheds  enchantment  over  the  entire 
passage . 

Z. I3XXTIII. 

This  is  that  closing  line  of  Francesca’s  speech  to 
which  I already  alluded,  as  most  delicate  and  sub- 
lime: sublime,  from  the  multitudinous  imagery 


(x) tremorque 

Occup«t  tottm;  velut  herba  pallent 
Ora.  De  Sttblimiute , Sect  z. 


(a)  Queato  cfae  omti  in  etemo , penua  « mui  ma^gi&re pens,  dorrb 
esaenni  iodiviaibil  compagno.  Poggiali,  Ed«  LiTorno,  1807.  VoU 

«.  p.  74. 
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it  suggests  of  all  her  woes,  and  joys,  and  errors 
( to  whatever  ex teht  we  choose  to  draw  these  last ); 
and  delicate  to  stich  a degree,  that,  if  it  be  true 
that  they  imply  the  glowing  crime  of  adultery,  it 
may  most  fairly  be  asserted , that  never,  before,  or 
since,  was  an  iniquitous  idea  conveyed  in  sounds 
so  free  from  any  thing  that  could  be  considered 
unbecoming  of  a lady's , or  even  of  a seraph's  lip . 
Aquino  in  his  Latin  version  has  paraphrased  them 
prettily  enough: 

Distulimiu  post  live  sontes  evolvere  chartas; 

Sontes? heu  miseram ! gravius  nocuere  reroobe. 

It  is  displeasing  to  criticise  details  of  a production 
which  we  unaffectedly  admire  as  a whole  : still 
1 will  not  permit  myself  to  conceal  ray  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  miscarriage  in  the  imitation  of  this 
verse : 

The  world  was  all  forgot,  the  struggle  o'er, 

“ Desperate  the  joy that  day  we  read  no  more 

Now  in  this  way  there  is  no  longer  the  least  inuen.* 
do:  ‘ that  day  we  read  no  more  ' is  certainly  ver- 
bally an  accurate  translation;  but  what  informa- 
tion does  it  convey?  The  original  is  pregnant  with 
information:  so  much  so,  that,  besides  its  obvious 
allusion  to  scenes  of  blood  and  distress,  many 
consider  it  as  so  eloquent  that  it  affords  a suf- 
ficient proof  of  actual  adultery;  although  totally 
unsupported  by  any  other  testimony,  as  we  have 
seen  Boccaccio  affirms.  The  preceding  parts  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  couplet  disclose  in  flaming  terms  all  that 
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was  to  be  learnt;  and  therefore  this  its  close  re* 
tains  neither  the  delicacy  nor  the  sublimity  oflhe 
Italian  text.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  transposition  : 
for  in  the  Oivutk  CoMKDT  ffae  same  eitpressions  are 
full  of  mystery,  but  placed,  as  they  are  in 'the 
SroBT  OF  Rimini,  after  all  mystery >is  removed, 
they  add  nothing  to  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and 
almost  appear  to  be  halting  up  fur  the  sole  par* 
pose  of  Blling  a vac.inny  in  the  measure  . The 
feebleness  of  Mr.  Cary's  translation  here  proceeds 
from  its  verbal  infidelity:  for  he  interpolates  “ in 
its  leaves,  ” which  gives  the  line  a verbosity  quite 
in  contrast  with  the  characteristie  simplicity  of 
the  text  (0.  M.  GinguenC  succeeds  better , for  he 
follows  it  verbatim,  ce  jour-lii  nous  n’en  lumes 
pas  davantage  . \ 

This  (I repeat)  is  the  verse  which  Boccaccio  as- 
serts to  be  the  only  foundation  whereon  the  accu- 
sation of  adultery  against  Francesca  rests  ; and 
which  be  thinks  insufficient  to  prove  either  that 
she  was  guilty  of  such  a crime , or  that  Dante 
thought  so.  And,  fairly  weighed,  does  it  indeed 
imply  any  such  enormity?  The  answer  ought  not 
to  be  influenced  by  the  circumstance  of  the  poet's 
putting  them  here  in  Tartarus,  or  the  bell-of-the- 
damned ; for  an  impure  thought,  much  more  a 

(i) **  lo  iu  leatet 

That  day  read  no  more  . 

That  day  wa  did  oot  read  it  more  — it  the  original , word  for 

word  . 
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criminal  kias,  is  denounced  by  the  Bpnian  Cliurch 
as  a.  mortal  transgression,  if  unrepenlcd  uf;  so 
that  our  Author,  nut  making  them  repent, might 
place  them  iii  their  actual  situation  without  any 
idea  of  branding  them  with  an  incestuous  adul- 
tery. To  wrhatever  slight  extent  they  erred  , their 
death  was  the  consequence  of  that  error;  and  this 
is  quite  enough  to  render  the  line  infinitely  aC- 
fecting ; without  cunderaniug  the  brother  and 
sistec^n-law  beyond  what  can  be  established  hy 
histoVy.  It  may  be  inquired,  how  one  so  rigorous 
as  Dante  in  pcopprtioniug  penalties  to  faults  could 
consign  tiie  pair  to  Tartarus  for  such  a veuial 
misdemeanor  as  a kiss;  because,  although  the 
real  guilt  of  that,  as  well  as  of  every  transgression , 
even  the  most  heinous,  depends  less  upon  the  act 
itself.,'  than  upon  the  mental  disposition  of  the 
acton  yet  of  this  internal  disposition  in  another 
lurone  can  have  knowledge ; so  that  if  a poet,  for 
example  sake,  is  permitted  to  make  awards  on  ap- 
|>earartces,  he  is  bound  to  use  that  permission  in 
an  exemplary  manner,  and  not  to  present  us  with 
< sentences  that  appear  harsh.  But  ( first  remarking 
that  the  lovers,  though  within  Tartarus,  are  in  the 
.uppermost,  and  therefore  least  severe  circle  uf  it , 
'and  that  they  are  even  accompanied  by  Achilles 
iiad  other  glorious  personages  i)  the  question  may 
. fairly  be  retorted  by  another,  -r-r  Where  else  could 
he  have  placed  them?  Nut  in  any  other  part  of  his 
hell  certainly  . .In  its  vestibule  , would  have  been 
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ignominious  : Elysium  has  nothing  in  common 
with  them  as  Christians:  a lower  circle  would 
have  been  worse.  In  Purgatory?  But  that  were  to 
strip  them  of  what  confers  their  chief  poetic  dig- 
nity, constancy;  for  the  tenants  of  Purgatorj’  are 
repentant  sinners . In  Paradise?  But  that  were  to 
deprive  them  of  our  pity;  for  no  such  feeling  can 
be  excited  by  the  blissful  Saints  in  Paradise . It 
follows  that  he  had  no  choice , and  that  he  must 
have  placed  them  in  this  identical  circle  of  hell , 
or  rejected  altogether  the  idea  of  uniting  insepa* 
rably  the  name  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  with  some 

of  the  holiest  of  mortal  emotions: admiration , 

sympathy,  and  pity.  Dante,  aware  that  his  readers 
would  receive  bis  judgments,  not  as  beyond  ap- 
peal , but  as  quite  fanciful , hoped  probably  to 
engage  them  to  question  the  propriety  of  blaming 
so  sternly  his  friend’s  youthful  daughter;  and  to 
doubt  whether,  on  finding  her  error  circumscribed 
to  a single  kiss,  that  kiss  could  have  been  received 
by  her  with  that  entire  consciousness  which  alone 
could  render  it  highly  guilty;  6r  whether  the  shed- 
'ding  of  her  life-blood  was  not, i in  (ruth,  a perfect 
reparation  of  that  her  lenient  offence . Dante  by 
•this  even  inculcates  an  additional  moral  ; for  he 
keeps  us  in  mind  of  deeds  being  to  be  estimated 
' by  (what  is  beyond  the  poet’s  power  to  descry)  the 
interior  of  the  doer;  and  thus 'habituates  ns  to 
' weigh  the  poet's  decisions , and  not  hesitate  'to 
' reverse  them , whenever  they  ajijiear  unsatisfactory 
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to  ourselves:  and  indeed  there  may  be  something 
herein  intended  as  an  imitation  of  Virgil,  who 
teaches  the  same  moral  ( although  in  a different 
manner)  by  putting  a most  tiotorious  unnaturaj 
adultress,  Pasipbae,  not  in  the  region  appropria* 
ted  to  such  flagitious  criminals,  Tartarus (<),  but 
in  one  of  the  puigatorial  circles  of  his  hell  (*).  If 
Dante  believed  Francesca’s  error  to  have  exceeded 
that  witless  kiss,  no  one  can  blame  him  of  over* 
severi^ ; since  his  expressions  are  so  studied  that 
they  are  as  capable  of  an  interpretation  that  excul- 
pates , as  of  one  that  condemns  her . If  he  thought 
it  had  been  truly  limited  to  a kiss , it  remains  to 
see,  whether  the  public  was  also  of  bis  opinion, 
or  not.  If  it  was,  then  the  above  reasoning  applies, 
and  he  must  have  written  in  the  expectation  that 
it  would  have  dissented  from  his  sentence,  howe- 
ver it  admired  his  poetry ; if  it  on  the  contrary  had 
already  condemned  her  far  beyond  the  tritth,  ^nd 
jStained  her  reputation  with  that  jaundice, -hue 
which  scarcely  admits  of  cure,  then  his, mode  of 
defending  her  was  perhaps  the  only  one  likely 
,to  benefit  her  memory.  Scandal  that  no  opposi- 
tion can  control,  may  be  soothed  into  silence;  this 
Dante  knew , and  be  moreover  knew  that  facts  of 
the  nature  advanced  against  his  fair  client  are  not 


(i)  Hie  ihalimam  ioTMil  oalB  velitox|ue  hymeneot; 
Qaiqae  ob  adulterium  cmi . 

Arneid.  Lib.  »i-  ».  6i».— 8»S. 

(a)  Cernit . . . Eiidnenqu*  et  Patipbaen  . Id.  t.  447. 
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only  difficult  to  prove , but  impossible  to  refute  I 
On 'these  accounts,  he  might  have  pi*eferred  to 
making  a formal 'defence,  the  appealing  to  our 
cuiiipassiuii  in  such  a forcible  manner,  that  no 
feeling  mind  should  ever  consent  to  lier  fiondein- 
nation,  but  on  the  clearest  proofs;  so  that,*  upon 
no  such  being  discoverable,  she  should,  by  the 
consent  of  the  kindest  (that  is  ■most  respectable 
and  virtuous)  portion  of  society,  be  acquitted  of 
the  charges  against  her,  and  lie  deplored,'  and 
dierished  as  an  honourable ,'  abused  lady  . I am 
sensible  of  having  dwelt  on  this  matter  with  an 
'earnestness  that  may  appear  exaggerated.  Consi- 
dering the  remoteness  of  the  events;  but  if  my  re- 
marks clear  an  inimitable* poet  from  thcreproach 
■’of  not  having  performed  the  solemn 'duties' of 
friendship  as  he  ought,  I seek  for'no  other  excuse. 
The  last  verse  of  the  Canto  in  Italiati'is  cited  as 
very  imitative  of  what  it  speaks  of,  thb'  fallihg  of 
a corpse  (•) r an' attempt  to  produce  the  Same  effect 
may  perhaps  be  perceptible  in  my  translation  . 

(i)  QoeUo  \er*o  dipingr,  non  tnlo  p»r  le  paroir , ma  paS'nanrri  e 
pi«gt  oud'i  compostu  -bugioli  Cotnenlo,  Vol.  i.  p.,  i i<«i 
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A.  — 1. 

On  iTCovering  from  ‘ the  swoon  of  mortal  pity  • 
excited  by  the  recital  of  Francesca , Dante  finds 
himself  ^within  the  third  circle  of  Hell.  Here  in- 
temperance ( one  of  the  most  ruinous  crimes  >in  a 
Commonwealth  ) is  punished  by  deluges  of  rain 
that  flagellate  and  beat  down  the  sufferers  into 
lheraire;whilethe  three-headed  dog  of  hell  deafens 
them  with  his  barking.  Amongst  them  lies  a Flo- 
rentine gentleman,  who  enters  into  conversation 
with  Dante  on  the  civil  discord  of  their  native 
city  and  predicts  the  violent  misdemeanors  of  the 
rival  factions  that  divide  it.  After  his  relapse  into 
the  mire 4 the  pupil  and  master  indulge  in  discourse 
between  themselves,  and  at  last i step  down  into 
the  fourth  circle,;  and  so  the  Canto  closes.  This 
third  circle,  like  the  second,  is  without  any  division ; 
and  presents,  like  it,  a circular  walk  17  j miles 
broad,  with  a wall  i4  miles  high  on  the  (me  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  wide  mouth  of  the  central 
jHt  leading  down  into  the  heart  of  Tartarus  (*). 

(1)  Uell , ComoMnt,  Canto  v.  p. 
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I have  said  that  intemperance  and  luxury  are 
ruinous  to  a Commonwealth:  but,  in  justice  to 
Dante’s  political  prescience,  I should  add  that  this 
is  not  only  a position  that'will  be  generally  found 
correct , but  that  in  the  present  case  it  was  verified 
by  the  event  with  very  peculiar  force ; for  the 
modern  Tuscans  recognise  luxury  as  the  primary 
cause  of  the  downfal  of  Florence;  and  ( in  the 
words  of  Davanzati)  as  being  ‘unterapered  poison 
to  the  life  springs  of  her  who  had  been  founded 
by  parsimony  and  industry  (<).  ’ But  such  opinions 
' seem  declamatory  in  this  our  age,  which  boasts  of 
having  discarded  so  many  prejudices,  and,  which, 
dignifying  ‘ gastronomia  ’ with  a classical  name , 
seems  disposed  to  rank  it  among  the  polite  scien- 
ces. Its  advocates  contend  that  it  was  in  honor  in 
every  civilized  country;  that  its  progress  was  ever 
co-eval  with  mental  education ; that  it  has  always 
most  triumphed  while  letters  flourished  most;  and 
in  fine  that  it  has  invariably  attended  on  wealth 
and  empire.  Nothing  could  afford  a more  elabo- 
rate justification  of  the  stern  denunciation  of  the 
elder  Cato : for  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  how 
the  mind  can  be  truly  elevated  by  letters , if  they 
tend  to  nourish  those  propensities  which  we  pos- 
sess in  common  with  the  brute  creation.  Literary 
attaiments  were  far  worse  than  useless',  if  they 
lead  to  the  undermining  of  the  hardy  virtues , they 
pretend  to  recommend;  and  it  is  frequently  a great- 
(i)  Tteito  Volg.  Ann*].  Lib.  i.  po«l.  3t. 
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tcr  evil  to  rnisdirecl  and  sensualize  our  ethereal 
particle,  than  it  would  be  to  extinguish  it  altoge- 
ther if  such  were  possible.  Hut  the  whole  defence 
is  sophism;  luxury,  far  from  advancing  literature, 
or  empire,  has  always  bee.l  an  infallible  .symp- 
tom of  the  decline  of  both  .It  is  a vice  that  has 
often  broken  down  freedom,  wealth  and  power, 
which  boldness  and  frugality  had  first  reared  ; but 
it  never  contributed  to  their  begetting:  and  though 
it  has  sometimes  existeil  during  epochs  distin- 
guished for  much  erudition  and  brilliant  taste  ( as 
ill  Rome  under  Augustus,  and  under  Louis  the 
fourteenth  in  France ) yet  it  has  never  been  coeval 
with  the  highest  genius  in  any  department  of  art  or 
science,  with  those  rare  prodigies  of  intellect  that 
astonish  and  most  ennoble  human  nature;  and  it 
has  hardly  once  failed  to  be  a sure  indication  of 
the  utter  extinction  of  the  sublimest  and  most  bc- 
nehcial  portion  of  philosophy,  ethics.  If  Dante 
felt  this  as  a philosopher,  he  did  so  doubly  as  a 
good  republican  ; and  when  he  recollected  the 
black  broth  of  Sparta,  the  scanty  repast  of  a Roman 
Consul , or  even  the  simple  manners  of  his  own 
progenitors  ( which  we  shall  hear  him  describe), 
he  could  not  but  deplore  the  increa.se  of  luxury 
in  Florence,  and  regard  it  as  a fatal  augury  to 
freedom.  It  is  luxury,  or  intemperance,  in  the 
most  general  sense,  that  is  to  be  understood  as 
punished  in  this  circle;  and  not  merely  the  being 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a glutton . For  it  is  in  the 

44 
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Scriplural  sense  we  are  to  receive  this  word,  glut- 
tony; and  then  it  signifies  much  more  those  who 
delight  in  delicate  living,  than  such  as  exceed  in 
the  quota  of  what  they  devour ; it  is  the  former 
who  make  a Cod  of  their  belly;  and  mere  voraci- 
ty of  stomach  can  rarely  be  dangerous  to  individu- 
als, and  never  to  the  State.  Dante  follows  the  phra- 
seology of  his  Church;  which,  including  various 
costly  trappings  of  life  in  a single  word,  stigma- 
tises undue  indulgence  in  all,  or  any,  of  them 
as  being  comprised  in  that  one  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins,  gluttony.  It  is  curious  to  consider  how  many 
philosu])hers  and  legislators  ( though  disagreeing 
in  other  points  ) agree  in  this  of  employing  regu-  ' 
latiuns  about  food,  as  the  means  of  restraining  the 
inordinate  jiassions  of  man.  Such  restraints  seem 
superfluous. This  however  was  not  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  wisest  individuals  of  our  species:  so 
that  we  And  almost  all  the  leading  religions  of  the 
world,  Pythagoreans,  Magi,  Mahometans,  Jews, 
Catholics,  prescribing  fasts  and  prohibiting  certain 
meats  and  beverages.  This  uniformity  of  legislation 
argues  some  powerful  and  uniform  principle  with 
which  the  laws  had  to  contend:  and  we  discover 
it  in  the  tendency  which  individuals,  and  therefore 
nations,  have  to  slide  on  from  pleasure  to  excess; 
until  what  was  despised  becoming  desired , and 
superfluities  becoming  necessaries,  the  mind  is 
brought  down  from  her  ‘ pride  of  place  ’ to  a base 
subserviency  to  the  body;  whence  both  body  and 
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mind,  become  rapidly  weakened,  and,  mutually 
destroying  each  other,  are  at  length  rendered  utter* 
Jy  incapable  of  any  thing  heroic  either  in  action 
or  in  sentiment.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  most 
renowned  States.  Yet  how  little  contents  nature!  It 
is  our  unnatural  passions  that  are  in.satiable:  and 
as  these  gather  strength  from  indulgence  , the 
votary  of  Circe  is,  by  a second  transformation , 
turned  into  a malefactor.  Hence  our  poet  does  not 
find  in  this  circle,  as  he  expected,  those  whom 
he  knew  as  luxurious  characters  on  earth;  but 
learns  that  they  are  bccupants  of  ‘ deeper,  direr 
dens ’as  having  committed  crimes  of  much  greater 
malignity.  One  unfortunate,  Florentine  gentleman 
is  an  exception ; and  be  ( though  he  may  regard 
his  escape  from  worse  wickedness  and  pangs  as 
lucky,  and  the  tears  with  which  Dante  honours 
him  as  a compliment  ) is  in  a sorry  plight . He 
had  been  an  amiable,  boon  companion;  and  he 
is  selected  on  this  occasion,  to  show  that  the  mis- 
demeanor in  question , besides  that  it  usually 
leads  to  the  deadliest  vices,  is  in  itself  so  hateful 
to  Providence,  that  a course  of  jollity  and  banquet- 
ing (even  when  not  followed  by  more  crjminal 
disorders  ) is  sure  to  conduct  to  abjection  and 
misery.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  intemperance  he 

more  infamous , or  more  perilous : envy  may 

spring  from  lofty  conceptions , and  even  avarice 
from  a desire  of  riches  as  instrumental  of  some- 
thing great;  but  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  pal- 
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liale  the  Infamy  of  intemperance  : and  when  men 
are  reduced  by  it  to  the  level  of  brutes  they  usual- 
ly sink  below  them, and  hurry  from  the  licentious 
board  into  outrageous  guilt  and  peril,  civil'anar- 
chy,  murder,  atheism.  The  picture  drawn  by 
Boccaccio  of  the  profligate  intemjierance  of  Flo- 
rence, if  it  be  in  the  least  correct  ( as  I presume 
there  is  no  doubt  l)iit  it  is,  since  it  was  composed 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  Florentines  themselves  ), 
proves  both  that  Dante’s  remonstrances  were  as  un- 
attended to  as  those  of  Cassandra,  and  portends 
the  fast  dissolution  of  the  corrupt  republic.  ‘ Here  ’ 
(cries  Boccaccio)  ‘are  to  be  seen  suppers  consist- 
ing of  luxuries  drawn  from  the  most  distant 
countries;  on  the  same  table  fish  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean, and  from  the  Red  sea,  and  wijdfowl  brought 
from  beyond  the  Alps;  so  that  the  repasts  of  our 
private  citizens  far  surpass  those  known  at  any 
court  in  F.uro^)e,  not  excepting  even  that  of  the 
Emperor’s  or  the  I’ope’s.  That  those  feasts  always 
end  in  dnmkeiiness  and  riot,  is  bad;  but  a much 
•worse  evil  is,  that  such  festive  hours  are  Selected 
for  consulting  about  the  weightiest  affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Thus  these  arc  too  often  decided 
on  by  men  out  of  their  senses;  as  the  world  may 
surmise  from  the  measures 'it  sees  adopted  and 
their  consequences  (0.  ’ If  the  last  Canto  was  writ- 
ten partly , or  perhaps  principally , through  mo- 

li  , 

(.)  Comenlo,  Vol.'iJ  p.’s,*.  ’’  ^ 
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lives  of  private  friendship  , this  one  and  all  those 
that  are  to  follow  spring  from  genuine  patriotism 
and  love  of  justice.  But  luxury  .and  intemperance 
were  not  to  be  checked;  in  a few  years  Florence 
annihilated  her  aristocracy,  and,  instead  of  nobles 
and  commoners,  she  became  divided  into  the 
bribedand  the  bribers;  on  the  money-market,  not 
the  6eld  of  battle,  the  Tuscans  henceforth  calcu- 
lated for  power  and  protection  ; so  that  the  time 
came,  when  a merchant  becoming  master  of  the 
money-market , bought  and  sold  them  all  at  plea> 
sure. 

B.  — xTiii. 

Cerberus  haec  ingens  latratu  regna  trifauci 
Personal,  adverso  rectibans  imroanis  in  antro. 

Cui  vales,  horrere  videos  jam  colla  colubris, 

Meile  soporataiD  et  niedicatis  frugibus  ofTam 
Objicit:  ille,  fame  rabid4  tria  guttura  pandeos, 
Corripit  objectam  (>). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  more  on  this  introduc- 
tion of  the  Virgilian  Cerberus,  than  that  Dante 
gives  it  a somewhat  less  definite  shape;  by  which  it 
is  Tendered  fitter  for  admittance  as  an  allegorical 
demon  into  a Christian  poem  . In  the  Aeneid,  the 
hell-dog  is  a watch;  here,  he  is  rather  a tormenting 
fiend:  in  the  former,  his  watchfulness  is  the  qua- 
lity that  is  most  dwelt  upon;  iu  the  latter,  it  is  bis 
dT\ie\  voracity . ' ' ' ^ ' 

(i)  Acoek),  Lib.  Ti.  V.  417.  * ,•  , ' 
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C,  ■ ■■■’  XXII. 

Il  grau  vernno,  ‘ the  huge  worm  ’ is  Scriptural; 
and  is  introduced  again  by  Dante  in  his  translation 
of  the  sixth  psalm  ‘ defend  rae,  O Lord,  from  the 
huge  worm ! (')  ’ Some  may  consider  this  expres- 
sion taken  from  Alberics  vision , a monkish  rhap- 
sody ridiculously  extolled  as  the  origin  of  the  Di- 
vine Coifiedy;  for  that  Dante  had  perused  it  may 
be  true,  (although  there  is  no  testimony  proving 
any  such  thing)  but  that  he  could  have  gleaned 
any  useful  hints  from  that  unreadable  foolery, 
will  not,  1 am  sure,  be  allowed  by  any  reasonable 
man  who  examines  it.  The  pa.ssage  to  which  I just 
now  allude,  is  indeed  the  only  tolerable  one  in  it: 
^at  theeutrence  of  hell  I beheld  a worm  of  infinite 
magnitude  tied  by  a mighty  chain,  and  it  seemed 
that,  that  chain  was  fastened  to  another  head  with- 
in-side  of  hell . And  before  the  mouth  of  the 
worm  stood  a multitude  of  souls,  all  of  whom 
were  sucked  in  like  so  many  flies  when  he  inhaled 
his  breath;  and  when  he  breathed  from  him,  they 
rushed  out  again  half-burned,  like  a shower  of 
sparks . By  this  penalty  are  fulfilled  the  words  of 


(i)  Dpfendioii , o Sigoor,  dtllog/ttn  Cerrito.  p>  19.  Shaketpere  ntet 
the  word  twice  at  ayaonimoui  with  aerpent-*-*^  The  mortal  worm 
might  make  the  tleep  eteroar'.  ( Henry  ti.  Part.  a.  Act.  3.  4^7  ) 

**  Haat  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Niloa  here?  **(  Aat.  and  Cleop.  Act.  S. 
w.  376  ) — worm  *’  ( My«  Johnson , Com.  to  Id.  ) **  it  the  Teutonic 
for  aer]>cQt,  aod  the  Norwegians  call  a hoge  mooatei  aomctiiaes  seea 
IB  the  Dolhern  tea , the  sea  worm . ” 
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tlie  Prophet,  “ their  worm  shall  never  die  and  their 
fire  shall  never  be  extinguished  (■).  ” As  for  this 
V'lsiON , it  is  so  absurd  that  it  could  have  only 
excited  a feeling  of  contempt  in  Dante,  had  he 
seen  it  (>).  The  ‘ spasms  * of  Cerberus  ( thus  express- 
ed in  the  Italian,  non  avea  membro  che  tenesse 
fermo)  engage  me  to  remark  that  in  the  translation 
of  the  above-mentioned  psalm  Dante  repeats  near- 
ly the  same  verse,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  quits 
the  Vulgate  and  adopting  the  original  Hebrew 
version,  writes 

Non  ho  osso 

Che  conturbato  possa  omai  star  fermo  (3). 

The  throwing  of ‘lumps  of  sordid  soil  ’ into  the 
hellish  monster's  throat  is  more  appropriate  than 
Virgil’s  soporific  cake;  the  more  so,  because  they, 
who  were  journeying  under  the  guidance  of  Pro- 

(i)  Juxta  inrernum  xermit  mt  infinita  magnitudinii  llgalua  maxi- 
mi  catanl , cujua  catena  altamni  caput  in  inferno  ligatum  eue  ride- 
bainr.  Ante  oa  ipaioi  Tennis  aninarnm  ttabal  multilndo , qiiaa 
omnea  quasi  muscat  simul  absorbebat,  ita  ut  cum  flalum  Iraherel 
omnea  aimul  deglutirel;  cum  datura  emitleret  omnes  in  faTillarura 
modnin  relicerrt  exualas . . . Irapletiirque  sermo  Propheticna,  Verraia 
eornm  non  morietur  et  ignis  non  extiugoetur.  Fra:  AIbcrici  Vitio. 
cap.  9. 

(a)  Nothing  to  ditproportioned  as  its  ponitbtncnit : those  tender 
with  tbeir  own  wives  on  the  sabbath  or  fast-days,  or  fettivals,  are  boil- 
ed in  a cauldron  of  oil  and  pitch.  Tunc  bratns  Petroa  Apostolus  di- 
xit: isti  qnos  videa  cruciari  idcirco  taliter  torquentur,  quonlam  D»- 
minicis  diebna,  vel  Sanctorum  festivitatibna , atque  prccipuit  jejuniia 
a carnali  voluptate  et  a suit  nxoribuate  nequaquara  refrenare  ttudue- 
mnt.  Sunt  enim  quidam,  qui  omni  tempore  licite  et  inculpabilitrr 
com  conjngibus  toia  se  luxuriant  posse  eonfidunt:  oranino  tanicu  ta- 
libus  diebos  ab  nxoribns  abstinendom  eat.  Id.  cap.  5, 

(3)  V.  a. 
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vidence,  had  no  need  of  putting  the  brute  to  sleeps 
so  that  those  lumps  of  clay  are  not  to  appease  , 
but  to  punish  his  voracity . 

D.  XXXVI. 

‘I  have  elsewhere  said’  ( it  is  Boccaccio’s  note 
on  the  present  passage  )'  that  spirits  are  incorpo- 
real and  as  such  are  invisible  to  human  eyes : 
nevertheless  our  Author  endows  them  in  this 
poem  with  bodies, and  herein  imitates  Virgil  who 
adopts  throughout  the  sixth  of  the  Aeneid  the  same 
contrivance  of  making  incorporeal  substances  and 
punishments  appear  corporeal  , in  order  to  be 
more  easily  understood  (»).’  But  here  Virgil  followed 
Plato  who  supposed  them  not  wholly  immaterial, 
but  in  a middle  stale  between  body  and  pure 
spirit;  and  Daute,  not  only  Virgil , but  S.  Austin 

£. LII. 

Messer  Ciacco  was  a respectable  Florentine  gen- 
tleman , ‘ a man  ’ ( writes  Landino  ) ‘ of  pleasing 
manners  and  singularly  winning  eloquence,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  urbanity,  wit  and  facetiousness, 
and  altogether  most  amiable  in  society (J).’  Such 
a character  is  so  contrary  to  that  given  by  M.  Gin- 
gueii^,  that  it  invalidates  all  bis  criticisms  on  the 

(t)  Comento  p.  346. 

(a)  . . . ii)i<rr  corpiiit  el  ipirltom  madiaoi . D«  Dei  > Lib.  fin. 
cep.  1 4 *nd  1 5,  and  Lib.  xxi.  cap.  lo. 

(3)  Kioquciitc  e pieuo  d'urbaoiU  e di  moui  e di  facezie  e di  aoavt»> 
•ima  coDveiMtione. 


" ^ I)y  CiJOgle 
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present  Canto,  by  proving  clearly  that  he  bad 
not  eiitere<l  into  its  spirit.  But  particularly  when 
he  apphe.s  the  term  vUe(')  to  Ciacco,  it  is  n|Ot  to 
be  denied,  that  he  hazards  a most  manifest  interpo- 
lation . Dante  ( whose  business  was  not  to  degrade 
his  jocund  countryman,  but  to  point  out  the  evils 
of  luxury)  seems  to  have  done  what  he  could  to 
prevent  this  mistake;  for  he  greets  him  in  a most 
friendly  manner,  melting  at  the  sufferings  of  one , 
whose  brilliant  and  harmless  mirth  he  had  proba- 
bly long  known , loved,  and  admired;  although 
be  could  not  but  condemn  as  a patriot  what  h^ 
had  smiled  at  as  a companion  . '*  i 

Boccaccio  tells  a story  in  his  Decameron  (>)  about 
one  Ciacco;  but  whether  he  means  precisely ' the 
same  person  of  whom  Dante  is  now  speaking,  is 
not  quite  certain;  nor  indeed  is  it  so,  whether 
Ciacco  was  not  a surname.  That  it  was  synoniraoiis 
with  porco , pig,  is  prol>able,  but  not  absolute- 
ly proved  W;  and  even  if  it  were  so,  lh.it  would 
not  establish  that  it  was  expressive  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  him  who  bore  it,  any  more  th.iii  with  us 
Mr.  .Smith  indicates  his  employment  by  his  appel- 
lation. .\lthoiigh  Ciacco  might  have  been  once, 
like  such  English  titles,  conferred  as  a cliaracteris- 


(0  Eofin  r on  n'aim«  pat  ii  le  voir  duiiner  dta  larmei  au  lort  de  ce 
svV  Cutcco.  Hist.  Liu.  Vol.  a.  p.  S3. 

(a)  Gioro.  9.  Nov.  8. 

(3)  Ciacco  iirtla  volgar  lingua  nvt  tempo  di  Uaott  tembra  voletsa 
dir  poreo  . Poggiali  ,Kd.  Livorn*  Voi.  3 p.  81. 
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tic,  U miglit,  like  them , have  become  heveditaiy 
before  Dante's  day;  aud^that  no  family  called  Ciac- 
co  appears  in  Villani,  ( nor,  as  far  as  Miave  observ- 
ed, in  any  of  the  Priorists  ) is  I no  proof  of  there 
not  having  been  any  such;  l>eoause  it  might  liave 
been  used  to  designate,  not  an  entire  family,  hut 
a particular  branch. of  one  (as  was  frequently  the 
case),  and  no  registry  of  family, names  can  well  he 

verified  farther  hack  than  the  year  i3oo the 

datciofithe  present  poem.  But  it  appears  impossi* 
hie  either  that  Dante  would  liave  applied  the  term 
pig  to  such  a pleasing,  inoffensive  individual,  as 
I.aiiidino  pictures  Ciacco  to  have  been;  or  that  to 
one  meriting  such  an  ignomiiious  reproach  he 
would  have  conceded  tl)(;  honor  of  a tear , as  <we 
shall  see  he  does  in  the  next  tiercet  but  one . We 
must  allow  then,  that  the  identity  of  this  gentle- 
man escapes  us : it  is  of  small  consequence;  and  it 
suffices  to  know  that  he  possessed  both  rank , 
good-nature  and  wit,  and  was  a frequenter  of  the 
tables  of  the  rich  and  gay  , and  moved  in  the  wi- 
dest circle  of  fashion , to  enable  us  to  gather , 
that  no  fitter  person  could  be  selected  to  inform 
us  of  the  domestic  politics  of  his  native  city.  The 
chiefs  of  the  day  might  have  returned  a partial 
answer  to  Dante’s  queries;  but  the  festive  Ciacco, 
who  had  laughed  with,  and  at  the  conflicting 
factions,  had  no  undue  bias;  nor  was  the  lesson 
taught  through  such  a medium  less  emphatic. 
A few  tiercets  lower  down,  we  shall  therefore  find 
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him  predict,  the  guilt  and  misfortunes  of  Florence. 

F.  LXl. 

I I I 

. I presumo  never  was  an  epithet  applied  more 
appropriately,  than  this  of  divided  to  the  city  of^ 
Florence . 

> !• 

C*  LXIII. 

. ^ .1 

Two  distinct,  questions  are  put  to  Ciacco,  that 
shall  be  ans^ve^ed  as  distinctly ; what  is  to  be  the 
fate  of  Florence  ? and  contains  it  not  a single  just 
and  righteous  man,  for  whose  sake  it  might  be 
spared  ? So  of'  old  Abraham  urged  to  the  Lord : 
“iWilt  thoii  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ? 
/I  ;:vA'ud'the  Lord  said , if  I 6nd  in  Sodom  fifty 
righteous  within  the  city , then  1 will  ^are  all  the 
place  for  their  sakes.  ” The  whole  of  this  xvm  of 
Genesis  is  highly  interesting . ' 

■ ji  I 

I /t.  LXIT. 

' Rec^lectiog  thati  this  descent  is  supposed  to 
hive  taken  place  early  in  i3oo,  it  will  follow,  that 
the  events' to  which  Ciacco  now  refers  ( and  which 
lam  about  to  relate,)  make  a poetical  prophecy.; 
for  none  of  them  occurred  before  1 3oo  , some  of 
tlmm  even  after  i3oa,  the  period  of  Dante’s  exile; 
so  that  ( if  be  was  advanced  farther  than  this  ih 
the  compositiou  of  the  Divine.  Comedy  before  his 
exile,  as,  I think,  shall  be  clearly  substantiated ) 
whatever  portions  of  them  were  posterior  tp>  1 3oa 
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are  necessarily  ia  the  predicament  of  having  been' 
inserted  into  the  Canto  long  after  it  had  been 
written  ; a inode  ( as  i have  shown  ) probably  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  Lucia  of  Prato- vecchio,  and 
possibly  too  wi  t'h  respect  to  the  epoch  selected  for 
the  opening  of  the  poem  (•). 

The  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  saw  Flo- 
rence in  n more  nourishing  state  tfian  she  had  ever 
attained,  or  is’likely  to  attain  again.  The  dis[)er- 
sion  of  the  Ghibellines  in  the  battle  of  Campaldiiio 
ten  years  before  (*),- left  theGuelphs  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  government;  there  were  no  strifes 
cither  between  the  nobles i theniselves , or  the 
nobility  and  the  people;  the  revenue  was  consi- 
derable ; public  works  were  erecting;;all  Tuscany 
was  in  obedience i partly  as  allies,  partly  subjects; 
and  even  within  sound  of  the.Icity  tocsin  could 
be  mustered,  at  a raoment!st warning,  no  less  an 
army  than  a hundred  thousand  men,^^ — thirty 
thousand  inside  of  the  walls  and  .seventy  thousand 
in  theimmediatC  vicinity.  But  this  felicity  was  not 
{>erroanent . It  Was  the  fafteenth  of  April  of  the 
very  year  i3oo;  that  a tavern  altercation  between 
two  hot  young  men  ( Amadore  and  Carlino  Can- 

3o  .#n:  I h:  . ’f-.,.' 

(0  Hrll,  Cmnmrnl,  Cinlo  i.  p.  t.  — Canto  ii.  p.  147.  M.  Siimon- 
fairly  cnotigb  iht- d6);mali»ra  with  whieir  aenw  argna;  ai 
,if  a |i|Oel  luuM  ^ ne<;caaarily  lygiu  wil^iibe  prajl^aetag  of  hit  poem  aad 
proerrd  i;rgnlaryr  , »er«  by  verta,  to  the  laiC . Daote  better  than  any 
*bne  ffrotA  the  {odep^ftdful'iitAiifb  ofbif  Ctntm  ) might  go'bacVavvTU 
add  iunwd  I ai{<I,^l(«dcb^vitb(^t  tl^,f|ak  of  breach  of  connaiioa, 
and  probably  often  did  lliat.  det  Repub.  Itab  Vub  tr.  p iS3. 

''  t»yHell,  C^'dieni;  Canto  1.  p.  7^  '^*1  ' ' ‘'••'•d'. 
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cellieri)  uf  the  same  name  and  near  relatives,  in 
tlie  little  town  of  I’istoja,  (effecting  a iiuscliief  ia 
no  projtortiun  with  so  insignificant  a cause ) sowed 
the  speedy  ruin  of  the  illustrious  aud  powciful 
Florentine  rcpublic(‘).  Ihe  Caucellieri  were  a fami- 
ly uf  not  very  high  lineage,  but  so  rich,  that  they 
were  considered  as  by  far  ^he  most  powerful  in 
Pistoja,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  any  in  Tuscany; 
boasting  of  eighteen  knights  of  the  gold  spur,  aud 
a hundred  valiant  men  at  arras.  Their  common 
ancestor  was  a merchant,  who,  besides  an  immense 
fortune,  jeft  a very  numerous  issue  by  two  wives; 
one  of  whom  being  named  (Bianca)  White,  the 
other  was  called  (Nera)  Black;  and  their  respective 
children  were  designated  by  similar  appellations'^), 
In  that  drunken  squabble  one  of  the  Blacks , young 
Amadore  , having  been  slightly  w'ou  tided  , ^and 
disdaining  to. pike  revenge, pn  the  youth  who  was 
the  offendor  (^Carlino,  the  White),  lay, in, wait  that 
evening  .with  an  intenlioii.  to  murder  the  first  of 
the  same  party  who  sliquld  pa^s  by;  aud  a certain 


" ■ I ' !'■  '■  ■!’  '•  1 

(i)  Macchuvclli,  Fior.  Lib.  a.  p.  85. — Giu.  Viilatil , Lib  vm. 

Cip.  3S.  ' •'  ‘ I jl  'I.;-)/! 

(a)  that  tbeir, true  piimea  v^ere  Nera 'aud  ^ai^ce.. 

and  gives  ih^  gfoealogical  tree.  TIiAt  one  itiould  have  been  called 


Bianca  by  right,  and  her  fucccAsor  acquire,  on  that  account,  tbt 
name  Nera  , ii  saMu«ii  but  if  ao  atrange  a,  coiuci|leDqe  occurred,  aa 
that  they  had  tUeae  p|ipu«ife  appellJlions  from  their  obi[d*bood,  we 
m»y  auppoto  it  amiaoHa  of  ibe  aouatufal  factinpa  tlia|  were  (oei^ue . 
Ocher  cbrooiclera  bowever  attobute  wtUif  «Mig|ua  tu  tUq»^  ieriuat|,ea 
Ferreiti  Vicen.  (Bar.  l.lai.  benp.  u.)’  dedpfea  them  /ro|n  ti^o 
brothera,  ona  with  black  aud  the  olbar  light  b«if,Fior.  Ilcm*  Ut. 


ib  Piatoja,  ps.aitt.  ut)  #.i  i 
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Yaiini,  a Ia\ver,  happing  to  be  the  luchless  wight, 
was  assaulted  so  violently  by  that  juvenile  ruffian , 
that,  although  he  was  not  exactly  put  to  death',  be 
was  severely  lacerated  in  the  face  and  had  a hand 
cut  off  (0.  It  was  the  style  of  the  age,  that  to  have 
complete  revenge  one  must  punish,  notthc actual 
criminal,  hut  some  innocent  member  of  the  same 
body.  To  have  wreaked  it  on  the  former  would 
have  been  only  a chastisement  to  be  expected'; 
and  not  likely  to  cause  that  profound  desolation, 
which  true  revenge  required  . Besides';  since  the 
first  violence  had  fallen  on  an  innocent  man,  it 
was  necessary , to  maintain  equality  , that  the 
second  loo  shonld  be  directed  against  one  as  inno- 
cent (») . Amadore’s  father  however  ( who  must 
have  been  somewhat  of  an  exception  to  the  rude- 
ness of  the  times  ) obliged  him  to  go  to  ask  pardon 
of  his  cousin,  Vanni;  and,  with  martellous  genero- 
sity considering  his  knowledge  of  the  man , deli* 
vered  up  his  son  to  Vanni’s  father  to  be  sentenced 
as  he  thought  proper;  only  conjuring  him  not  to 
forget  that  the  youth,  though  culpable,  was  his 
uear  relative . The  barbarity  of  what  succeeded  is 
rendered  far  more  flagrant  if  (as  some  write  (*)) 

*'  (i)  Ifi>  left  hiud,  except  the  thumb.  Fior.  at  (opn . 

(a)  Snmnndi , Hiit.  des  Kepub.  Ital-  Vol.  it.  p.  9S, 

(I)  Prioiiatt  Fiorentino . p.  40. . . ./eri Uggiermeai*.,.  Indeed  neither 
VUIani,  nor  Dino  Compagni,  nor  MeccbiiTelli  mention*  the  catting  elT 
of  more  thin  one  bend;  audaurely  one  aafUoee.  Benrenali  of  Imola'e 
recitti  of  the  matter  ii  Mill  more  differeul:  he  apeak*  of  a band  anpa- 
tatad  fer  no  other  offence  Uian  a »Up  given  by  one  chUd  to  another « 
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Vanni  had  on]y>been  slightly  wounded,  and  that 
not  prcme<litatedly , but  in  a fray;  for  his  brutal 
&ther,  opening  the  door  to  Araadore,  led  him 
forthwith  into  the  stable,  and  cut  off  his  right 
band  upon  the  manger  and  gave  him  a deep  gash 
across  the  face , without  uttering  any  other  speech 

than  this ‘now  you  are  at  liberty  to  return 

home  and  say  to  bim  who  sent  you,  that  wounds 
are  healed  by  steel,  not  by  words.’  This  savage 
act , which  in  a well-regulated  community  would 
have  only  excited  universal  abhorrence,  and  been 
quietly  punished  by  the  insulted  law  of  the  land, 
gave , in  Pistoja , immediate  birth  to  two  furious 
factions,  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites;  who  adopted 
these  adverse  colours  in  the  Cockades  which  they 
hastened  to  assume.  Nor  did  the  pestilence  rest 
in  Pistoja ; but  spreading  like  wild-6re  through- 
out Tuscany,  it  arrived  in  a few  weeks  at  Florence, 
which,  as  if  impatient  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
received  with  transport  the  pledge  of  civil  war 
and  separated  at  once , nobles  and  people  ( all 

promiscuously  without  exception ‘male  and 

female , poor  and  rich , priest  and  friar  (0  ’)  into 
Blacks  and  fFhites ; the  former  banner  being  hois- 
ted by  the  ancient  and  potent  Donati ; and  the 
latter  by  the  Cerchi , a family  of  less  illustrious 


In  Ibii  howcTcr  he  U not  to  likely  to  be  eecurete , u the  chroDiclen 
of  Putoit  iuelf . Ai  to  the  (ubstaace  of  the  atrocity  , all  agree . Mor. 
Aotiq.  Ilal.  Vol.  i.p.  ti36. 

(i)  lit.  Piitoleei,  ap.  Bar.  ItaL  Scrip.  T.  xi.  p.  36t. 
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extraction,  but  richer  than  any  other  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. ‘ The  Donati  or  chiefs  of  the  Blacks, 
( says  Boccaccio  (•))’  were  somewhat  on  the  decline 
in  point  of  fortune:  and  this  consideration  con- 
tributed perhaps  a little  to  render  them  still  more 
affable  towards  their  fellow  citizens  of  every  rank , 
than  their  natural  courtesy  prompted : the  Cerchi, 
or  white  chieftains  were  on  the  contrary  all  of  them 
rich,  and  not  only  very  haughty  and  proud,  but 
even  rather  rude  and  contumelious  in  their  man- 
ners, as  if  they  disdained  to  caress  their  townsmen 
or  in  any  way  seek  after  popularity.’  These  factions 
entering  into  Florence  in  the  first  days  of  May, 
i3oo,  gave  rise  to  incessant  sanguinary  broils 
during  the  entire  month  : the  Pope  in  vain  endea- 
vouring to  appease  them , by  calling  the  eldest 
of  the  Cerchi  to  Rome;  for  this  White  chieftain 
refused  to  make  peace  with  the  Donati , under 
the  pretence  of  his  not  being  at  war  with  them;' 
and  few  circumstances  prove  more  intelligibly  the 
barbarity  of  society  then,  than  its  being  a ball 
that  was  pitched  upon  as  a rendezvous  for  the 
two  fictions  to  appear  at  armed  ; whereupon 
they  advanced  from  mutual  coarse  jests  and  re- 
viling to  an  actual  fray,  which  cost  one  of  the 


(i)  1 capi  Bianchi  eraao  (utti  ricchi  e<3  agiati  uomioi,  e per  <jueslo 
non  erano  aoUraenle  superbi  ed  altierif  tna  aticbr  aelTatichetti  mtorno 
a coatumi  citadtne«chi , e non  erano  accuatanii  all*  naanao  drgli  aomt* 
ni  gli  caire/zavano,  come  per  arventnra  facert  la  part*  N$rm,  In 
^uale  era  plupovrra.  Coraanto,  Vol.  i p. 
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Cerchi  his  nose  (*).  Thus  when  Dante  commenced 
Prior  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  lie  found  the 
streets  filled  with  riot  and  blood ; ( exactly  as  Ciac- 
co  predicts , who  is  now  speaking,  we  must  recol- 
lect, on  the  night  of  the  eighth  of  April  (»))and  in- 
subordination had  reached  such  a height,  and  so 
little  respect  was  paid  either  to  laws  or  magistrates, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  ff'hites 
could  be  prevented  from  sacking  the  houses  of 
the  Blacks  even  at  broad  noonday.  This  atrocity 
was  attempted  on  return  from  a burial ; and  it 
would  certainly  have  been  effected,  had  not  the 
chief  of  the  Blacks  ^ Corso  Donati,  relied  more  on 
individual  courage  than  on  succour  from  Govern- 
ment: add  to  all  this,  a Papal  legate,  who  was 
sent  to  pacify  the  City , left  it  the  seeds  of  still 
worse  disorder  by  leaving  it  his  interdiction . Never- 
theless our  poet  contrived  to  keep  the  State  from 
falling  to  pieces  under  his  administration  ; and 
those  two  months,  (for  the  Priorship  never  conti- 
nued longer  ) as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
passed  over  unsullied  by  at  least  the  most  repre- 
hensible of  treasons  , that  of  madly  applying  for 
foreign  force.  .Scarce  an  hour  however  elapsed 
without  some  infringement  of  the  public  tran- 


(i)  F.tf  ut  brffiter  dic«m,  uno  tcro  ad  unam  tripudian  Dovnioa^ 
rnm  orU  lite  inter  aliqnoa  de  utraque  parte , fuit  amputatue  natue  uni 
Bacoverino  de  Circnlia.  Beoveouti  Im.  ap.  Mur.  Antiq.  Iial.  Vol.  u 
1040. 

(a)  HiU)  CoiDoiaot,  Canto  11.  p.  6;  a 
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quillity  (0;  and  even  the  remedy  of  a dungeon  only 
occasioned  additional  crimes : for  many  leaders 
of  both  factions  being  thrown  into, prison,  the 
Black  prisoners  bribed  the  Jailor  and  had  all  the 
fk'hite  ones  poisoned  in  a dish  of  pudding,  or  flum- 
mery («).  But  ill  the  February  of  i3oi  the  state 
of  tilings  became  much  worse;  and  to  such  extre- 
mities of  mutual  massacre  had  the  rival  parties  ad- 
vanced, ere  the  close  of  the  month , that  the  Blacks 
resolved  to  dispatch  an  Ambassador  to  the  Pope  in 
order  to  engage  him  to  procure  them  the  aid  of  a 
French  army,  on  the  stipulation  that  they  would  de- 
liver up  the  city  to  any  Prince,  or  King,  his  Holiness 
might  appoint.  The  Priors  then  in  office  alarmed  at 
the  discovery  of  such  a nefarious  conspiracy,  sent 
for  Dante  whom  (although  he  had  six  months  be- 
fore ceased  his  ministerial  functions  and  relapsed 

(i)  * For  tw«nfy*^igbt  years  * ( aay  the  Pittoiete  Chroniclert^  and 
Florence  wa«  certainly  not  lees  anarchical  than  Pistoja  ) * the  battles « 
murderSf  and  burnings  continued  in  town  and  country,  day  and 
night;  more  than  once  men  were  slain  not  onlv  in  presence  of  the 
chief  magistrate  but  in  the  rcry  town  hall  at  noon  while  the  Judge,  the 
Ooufalon'tere,aad  tbePodesU  were  presiding  therewith  their  guards* 
nor  could  these  attempt  to  prevent  sueh  violence;  so  great  the  force 
of  the  offenders.  At  last  the  Hodesti  Ending  bis  orders  disregarded 
and  uot  even  his  person  secure  from  iusnlt,  laid  down  his  wand  of  of- 
fice and  judging  such  people  totally  unworthy  of  either  laws  or  Magi- 
strates went  away,  aud  lef^  them  free  to  hatcher  oue  another  without 
any  legal  incumbrance*..*  in  preseuaa  del  Giudice,  del  PodeaU,edi 
•ua  fsinlglia  Tuccise,  non  polendo  cosa  alcuna  dalU  famiglia  del  Po- 
desta  eisergU  conlrastata , per  la  gente  cbe  avea  seco ....  aicch^  il  Po- 
desia  puose  la  bacchetta  drlla  Podesteria  in  terra,  e rifiat6  la  Signoria* 
e si  parti.  M-  A.  Salvi,  delle  Hivt-  di  PUtoia,  Vol.  i.  p.  Piat« 

ap.  Rer.  hat.  Scrip.  Vol.  xi.  p.  — 373. 

(a)  . . . in  nn /n^/jacu'o ... . Pjiurista  Fioraotioo,  p.  4a. 
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into  a private  station  ) they  still  regarded  as  the 
properest  person  they  could  consult : and  his  ad- 
vice to  sound  the  tocsin , arm  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people,  and  instantly  exile  the  chiefs  of  both 
those  unprincipled  parties,  was  as  promptly  exe- 
cuted, as  wisely  suggested  (0.  The  Blacks  were  ban- 
ished into  the  neighbourhood  of  Perugia,  where 
they  continued  the  plots  they  bad  begun  to  batch; 
for  which  purpose  their  Chief, Corso  Donati,  re- 
paired secretly  to  Rome : the  IFhites  were  driven  to 
Sarzana,  where  they  suffered  shockingly  from  the 
mararia;  so  that,  upon  some  of  them  dying,  the 
rest  were  permitted  to  return  to  Florence  about 
five  weeks  after  they  had  quitted  it . This  return 
was  attributed  by  many  to  the  corrupt  influence 
of  money;  but  the  fact  is  easy  to  be  accounted  for 
without  corruption ; for  the  Government  had  far 
less  cause  to  reprehend  the  Whites,  who  were  not 
guilty  of  treasonable  tampering  with  foreigners, 

(1)  Le  pocte  Daate  ^it  nn  dei  Pnetirf  qui  prooooc^rent  eettcten- 
tence.  Siimondi,  Hitt,  det  Repub.  lul.  Vol.  it.  p i io<  Here  it  ao  in- 
accuracy . Dante  wtt  no  longer  one  of  the  Priort  — hit  Priorthip  wet 
from  June  i5  to  Augutt  i5  of  i3oo.  Prioriita  Fioreutino,  p.  But 
hit  being  contolted  by  the  Priort,  their  following  hit  advice,  and  hia 
being  ditpatched  inmedialely  aAer  at  Ambaatedor  to  Rome  in  order 
to  endeavour  to  counteract  the  treatonable  intriguet  of  Donati  and 
the  Blacks,  are  ao  many  proofs  of  bit  high  political  conveqneoce . It 
was  on  thia  occation  be  was  over-beard  aaying  to  bicntelf^*  if  I go. 
who  it  there  to  remain  ? and , if  i remeiu , who  it  there  to  go  ? * He  wat 
•Rerwardt  accnaedof  this  at  of  inordinate  vanity.  Hit  pretence  wat  in* 
deed  equally  necettary  both  at  Florence  andRome : yet  even  could  be 
have  been  in  both  placee  it  once , the  timet  were  ao  terbnlant  it  would 
have  availed  little . ^ > 
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and  it  had  already  doubly  chastised  them  by  con- 
demning them  to  a sickly  residence  (0.  Dante  had 
long  ceased  to  be  a Prior ; nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  had  been  again  consulted  by  the  Priors ; other- 
wise it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  would 
' have  reiterated  his  former  advice,  to  keep  the 
leaders  of  both  factions  out  of  Florence;  and  would 
have  contented  himself  with  simply  transferring 
the  Whites  to  some  less  unhealthy  place  of  exile. 
Amongst  these  was  his  friend  Guido  Cavalcanti; 
who  expired  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  home,  in 
consequence  of  the  Sarzana  fever  (*).  Guido’s  being 
a White  is  no  proof  however  of  Dante’s  being  par- 
tial to  the  Whites;  since  it  bad  not  prevented  bis 
recommending  the  sentencing  of  both  them  and 
him  to  that  banishment  which  was  cause  of  his 
death.  As  speciously  might  he  have  been  suspect- 
ed of  partiality  in  favour  of  the  because  his 

wife  was  a Donati,  and  the  worldly  interests  both 
of  himself  and  his  numerous  offspring  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  triumph  of  the  Blacks. 
An  unprejudiced  person  will  consider  his  conduct 
«s  an  instance  of  that  all  devoted  patriotism  rarely 
to  be  found  out  of  Greece  and  Rome  at  their  best 
times;  and  will  observe,  that,  in  counselling  the 

(i)  Even  Dino  Compagni  tboagh  allied  with  tht  Blacks  ( and  lioce 
he  was  himself  one  of  the  government,  no  one  batter  knew  the  true 
state  of  things ) acknowledges  frequently  the  lesser  culpability  of  the 
IVhius.Xst.  Ftor.  Lih.  i. 

(a)  Torn6  malato  Guido  Cavalcanti  di  che  morlo,  e di  lut  fh  gran 
daonaggio.  Gie.  Villaiii,  Lib.  viii.  cap.  4x. 
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banishing  of  the  leading  partisans  on  both  sides, 
he  sacrificed  to  his  country,  on  the  one  hand  his 
bosom-friend,  and  on  the  other  the  fortunes  of 
himself  and  family.  Unfortunately  the  fVhites 
though  less  traitorous,  were  not  less  sanguinary 
and  impetuous  than  their  rivals;  having  got  en- 
trance into  Florence  anew,  they  soon  found  means 
to  render  themselves  dominant,  and,  expelling  the 
Blacks  altogethev,  sent  them  to  join  their  exiled 
leaders . This  is  the  6rst  banishment  to  which 
Ciacco  alludes  when  saying  ‘ One  wild  faction 
shall  expel  her  rival;’  and  it  took  place  in  June, 
i3oi.  The  epithet  wild  (selvaggia)  was  usually 
given  to  the  ffTiites,  to  express  the  rustic  origin  of 
their  chiefs,  the  Cerchi,  conformably  to  what 
1 have  already  stated : and  that  this  expulsion  was 
attended  with  much  ‘ rapine,’  (con  molta  offen- 
sione)  is  also  an  historical  fact.  The  Black  chief- 
tain, Corso  Donati,  having  escaped  from  Perugia 
to  Rome,  engaged  Boniface  viii.  ( the  Pope  alluded 
to  in  the  verses  ‘whose  faithless  sail,  etc’ — ^v.  cxviii 
tal  che  teste  piaggia)  to  persuade  the  brother  of 
Phillip  the  fair  of  France,  Charles  Valois,  or  lack- 
land,  to  go  against  Florence,  and  make  \\\e  Blacks 
masters  of  the  city,  under  pretence  of  pacifying 
it . His  Holiness,  missing  no  occasion  of  exercising 
a temporal  interference,  willingly  consented;  and 
the  French  Prince,  then  about  to  winter  at  Rome 
previous  to  his  Neapolitan  expedition  (0,  had  no 

(i)  Yet  ibe  cbroDiclen  of  Pitloia  ( Rer.  lul. Scrip.  VoL  si.  p.  379.— 
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objection  to  a proposal  that  tended  to  replenish 
his  military  chest:  and  even  the  Florentine  Govern- 
ment, deeming  it  better  to  receive  him  amicably 
as  PaciBcator,  (for  such  was  the  new  invented 
title  given  him  by  the  wily  Pontiff  (*))  than  to  push 
him  into  an  alliance  with  the  exiled  faction,  invi- 
ted him  svithin  their  walls.  He  therefore  entered 
the  City  in  procession  on  the  first  of  November 
i3oi ; or  nearly  six  months  after  the  ff' kites  had 
obtained  the  ascendancy  (*) . Charles  had  come 
unarmed  as  a peace-maker;  buthis  concealed  pre- 
tensions became  visible  enough  in  a short  time ; 
for  only  4 days  later,  (November  5 ) a solemn 
Council  of  the  Magistrates  being  held  in  one  of 
the  Churches,  and  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
it  to  reform  and  pacify  the  city,  the  assembly  no 
sooner  broke  up  than  it  beheld  the  whole  French 
force  drawn  up  armed  in  the  great  square  and 


M.  A SaKl  Delle  Hist  di  Pistoia,  Vol-  f^p.  171  ) date  Cliarlet*  aUit 
before,  ikot  after  bU  expedition : which  showa  that  they  are  of  amall 
authority  with  regard  to  toy  occurreacea  without  the  walla  of  their 
own  city . We  may  rely  ou  them  when  they  apeak  of  the  rich  preaeata 
made  to  the  needy  Freochmaa  and  hia  Lady — ataai  moneta , drappi , 
e porpora  di  aeta  a lui  e alia  tua  Donna . 

(1)  Uq  litre  nouveau,  Pacific8teardeUToacane.$iaaoodi,Hiatdea 
Repob.  lial.  Vol.  if.  p.  ix5-  » 

(a)  Thii  aacendancy  waa  precarioua  enough,  and  many  Blacks  were 
aoiicealed  in  the  town  and  aoroe  cyan  in  the  adminiatration . Nothing 
more  brilliant  than  the  reception  of  Cbarlet;  to  whom  however , ere 
entering  the  gatea , an  oath  waa  tendered  that  be  would  obey  the  lawa 
of  the  Republic.  He  took  it  without  beaitation;  although  bit  delermi- 
nation  wa«  to  break  it  at  aoon  aa  poaaible  in  every  particular.  It  ra- 
mindi  one  of  Cmar'a  remark,  aa  repeated  by  Lord  Claraodon:  Galli  ri- 
dtnlaa  fidem  fregerunt . Life,  Vol.  4«  p-  ^ 
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apparently  preparing  for  a sack  (■).  Nor  was  this 
force  inconsiderable;  for  besides  his  own  800  horse, 
there  came  aoo  from  Perugia,  a pretended  guard 
of  honor , some  Lucchese  and  Sienese  with  divers 
gentlemen  from  Romagna , who  already  were  be- 
ginning the  profession  of  condottieri,  and  each 
of  whom  brought  with  him  8 or  10  horse  under 
pretext  of  paying  court;  to  not  one  of  whom  the 
Government  dared  to  deny  entrance:  so  tliat  the 
whole  amounted  to  an  array  of  at  least  laoo  cho- 
sen warriors  (*).  The  people  however,  indignant  at 
the  sight,  rushed  spontaneously  to  arras  and  quick* 
ly  forced  the  strangers  to  lay  down  theirs . This 
enthusiasm  was  for  once  not  factious,  but  the 
independent  legitimate  disdain  of  a foreign  yoke. 
That  it  was  quite  clear  from  undue  partiality  to 
the  ff'hites,  is  demonstrated  from  the  fact  of  their 
exiled  rivals , who  came  gallopping  into  the  town 
during  the  confusion,  encountering  no  obstacle. 
Yet  so  sure  of  the  contrary  was  the  Gonfalonier, 
the  elder  Cerchi,  that,  being  informed  of  their 
approach , he  refused  to  have  the  gates  closed  or 
to  permit  the  Captain  of  the  city  to  attack  them 
in  any  way  : ' for  us  to  go  against  them  is  super- 
fluous’ (he  cried); ‘let  tliem  come  in  freely,  and 

(t)  A dl  5. . . fa  ditt  autoritt  •!  Principe  Carlo  di  riformare  la  (erra 
COB  pace;  ma  appena  eaci  dalla  Chiaaa,  che  li  ride  Iona  la  genie  Fran- 
ceae  armata,  e in  forma  di  ruler  correr  la  ciltA'  Pfioriata  Fior.  p.  44. 

(a)  DinoCompagni,  lab.  *.  p.  34  — Siamondi,  Hiat.  deaRepob.  Ini. 
Vol.  IT.  p,  laa. 
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the  populace  themselves  will  fall  upon  them . ’ 
But  the  populace  is  as  light  as  a leaf,  remarks  the 
Priorist;  those  who  enjoy  power  often  abuse  it, 
and  oftener  still  are  accused  of  doing  so ; or  rather 
as , I have  said,  the  courtly , popular  manners  of 
the  Blacks  had  really  made  them  favourites  with  the 
lower  classes;  so  no  sooner  did  Messer  Corso  Dona, 
ty  ride  in  at  the  head  of  his  friends,  than  instead 
of  being  opposed,  he  was  received  with  vehement 
plaudits  and  cries  of  ‘ long  life  to  the  Baron  (■).’ 
The  first  step  of  Messer  Corso  was , in  the  usual 
style  of  those  times,  to  break  open  the  jail,  libe- 
rate its  inmates  without  distinction,  overturn  the 
existing  Government,  and  let  slip  his  troops,  who 
joined  by  the  unchained  felons,  set  about  slaying 
and  plundering  at  discretion  . This  sacking  of  the 
City  lasted  five  days;  and  then  a similar  dole  was 
dealt  out  to  the  country  round,  with  ‘ huge  ruin, 
rapine,  and  combustion  (>):’ while  Charles  remain- 
ed inactive,  pretending  to  know  nothing  that  was 
doing  ; and  seemed  to  take  the  fires  for  feux-de- 
joie,  or,  at  most , for  an  accident  befallen  some 


(i)  The  otth  which  Charlef  had  takea  ere  entering  Florence,  he 
repeated  ftill  more  aolemoly  before  the  Council  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Maria  Novella  ereo  while  hit  troopa  were  getting  under  array  to  break 
it.  A similar  oath  had  been  received  from  biro , on  conBding  %o  him 
the  keys  of  one  of  the  town  gates,  that  he  would  not  open  it  to  any  ono 
ill  disobedieuce  to  the  laws ; nevertheless  during  that  very  night  be  let 
in  a strong  party  of  the  exiled  Blacks,  and  eoouived  at  the  arrival  of 
Corso  Donati  and  the  rest  of  them  the  morning  after . 

(s)  Curo  magna  mine , magnisque  incendiis  el  populationibus.  Ben* 
veouti  linol.  ap.  Mur.  Antiq.  Ital.  Vol.  i.  p.  104c.  . 
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peasant’s  hut.  The  ff'hites  however  were  not  actual* 
ly  banished  on  this  occasion;  so  that  it  is  not  to 
it  that  Ciacco  alludes  as  the  period  when  * their 
rivals  shall  again  prevail’ (die  I’altra  stirmonti, 
V.  Lxviii):  but  they  maintained  themselves  in  their 
towers  and  houses  for  almost  two  years  in  daily 
murderous  encounters  with  their  antagonists.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December  i3oi  , after  Charles 
had  been  in  Florence  above  six  weeks,  a particu- 
larly bloody  contest  took  place  on  one  of  the 
bridges:  so  little  advance  had  he  made  in  his  em- 
prize  of  reforming  and  pacifying  the  city.  On  the 
twen  ty-seven  th  of  January  following  Da  iite(who  had 
been  fur  some  time  at  Rome  negociatiug  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Florence,  and  still 
continued  in  his  post  of  Ambassador  to  the  Holy 
See)  was  sentenced  to  exile;  not  indeed  for  being 
a H'hite , as  Machiavcili  imagined,  but  on  an 
accusation  of  peculation  and  other  vague  raisde- 
meanors(*).  This  accii-sation  was  only  a pretext: 
the  real  cau.se  was  his  opposition  to  the  injustice 
and  corruption  of  the  French  Prince;  who,  far  from 

'4  -* 

(i)  Pelli  ( Mem.  p.  89)  quoting  the  eentence  irritet:  * Mecser  PaU 
mieri  degli  Altuvili  and  Daiite  Alighieri  hetugacouaed  by  public  report 
were  proceeded  againtl  for  being  opponentt  oj CknfM  — ' perch^  coa* 
tradiaaero  Carlo  and  for  having  committed  pctiuUUoo'— quod  fec«. 
runt  baratteriaa  el  acceperunt  qnod  uoa  lieebat.  Tbia  Utter  waa  the 
more  oaleoaible,  the  former  tlie  real  charge*  If  tbe^  delayed  to  pay 
the  fine  to  which  they  were  acoteoced—* bona  devaateatur  et  miitantur 
in  commune:  and  even  paying  it'^nihilouiioua  atent  iu  exilio  extra 
finea  Tuacia  duobus  anuia-  Bib.  Magliabecbiaua,  Cod.  44.  » 
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acting  as  a pacificator,  employed  himself  in  amass- 
ing treasure  by  the  most  iniquitous  sale  of  places 
and  immunities  (0.  On  the  tenth  of  March,  issued 
the  second  and  must  barbarous  sentence  rendering 
Dante’sexile  perpetual,  and  condemning  him  and 
i4  others  to  be  burnt  alive  if  caught  within  Tus- 
cany (*).  During  the  next  month,  it  is  true,  some 
of  the  Cerchi,  and  other  fVhites  also,  were  put  to 
ban  by  Charles,  under  colour  of  having  engaged 
in  a plot  against  him  ; but  the  existence  of  that 


(i)  Cbarles  watt  fast  spendthrift  aod  therefore  bj  necessilj,  as  well 
•s  taste,  a prodigioos  robber.  Hia  earioua  modes  of  exlortioD  would  fiB 
a volume.  One  luckless  gentleman  bad  been  so  cifil  as  to  inrite  him 
on  a bunting  party  to  bis  cnuntry'^honse;  on  which  bis  royal  Guest 
bad  biro  seiat^d  by  tome  of  bit  setellites,  and  threateoed  to  send  bite 
prisoner  into  Puglia  , if  he  did  not  ransom  himself  with  4ooo  florins; 
and  at  last  by  the  intercession  of  friends  the  matter  was  adjusted  by  a 
payment  of  Boo.  One  aeeros  to  be  reading  the  feats  of  the  modern  Ro* 
man  banditi . Similar  eiolence  was  perpetrated  every  moment,  not 
onlv  against  rich  men,  but  against  minors  of  both  sexes,  but  partieu* 
larly  the  weaker . In  all  thia  Cante  di  Agobbio , the  new  PodesU , was 
an  inimitable  auxiliary;  for  be  twisted  the  laws  to  the  same  purposes, 
pronouncing  a sentence  of  exile  against  more  than  600  persons , all  of 
whom  were  alao  condemned  to  pay  from  eight  to  ten  thonsand  florins 
each,  or  to  have  their  entire  property  confiscated.  Even  the  Priors 
themselves  were  not  secure;  and  knowing  tbeir  aasassinatioo  was  in* 
tended,  only  escaped  by  the  utmost  personal  circumspection  and  the 
surrendering  of  large  sums  of  money.  So,  of  money  Charles  amassed  a 
profuaion;  well  juslifying  the  Popes  asaurance  that  in  aendinghim  to 
i^'lureace  be  had  pat  his  hand  into  * ibc  founuin  of  gold.  * Dino  Com* 
pagni , Lib.  a.  p.  37*47* 

(a)  Tiraboachi  ( T.  a.  p.  4p4  ) girea  this  sentence  verbatim  from  a 
copy  taken  from  the  Archives  of  Florence . It  is  regularly  anthentica* 
ted  by  the  Bfagiatrales,aad  dated  i3oa,  March  10.  It  is  in  most  barbarona 
l*aiin « il  aembie  ( writes  Sismondi ) qn'ort  ait  choisi  4 deasein  le  laa* 
gage  Le  plus  barbare  poor  eondaraner  le  poeteqni  fondait  la  liltAra* 
^ lute  Julienne  .Hist,  do*  R4pub.  lul  Vol.  iv-  p.  184. 
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plot  was  as  unproved  as  the  peculation  of  Dan* 
te;  and  their  real  misdemeanor  was  that  of  pos* 
sessinggreat  riches  both  in  gardens  and  palaces,ail 
of  which  were  plundered  by  the  Fretich  (■);  wlio 
at  last  evacuated  Florence  in  May  i3oa,  that  is,  G 
months  after  they  had  entered  it ; and  followed 
their  Prince  against  Naples,  where  he  was  destined 
to  reap  as  little  glory  as  had  been  merited  by  his 
treachery  and  rapacity  among  the  Tuscans  (’) . 
Both  he  and  two  Cardinals,  who  were  deputed  at 
different  periods,  instead  of  establishing  tranquil- 
lity in  Florence,  as  they  professed  to  endeavour 
to  do,  left  it  in  far  worse  confusion  than  they  had 
found  it.  Eveiy  vial  of  vvrath  seemed  to  be  poured 
out  on  that  devoted  spot,  murder,  famine.,  pesti- 
lence, excommunications  (besides  the  fall  of  a 
bridge  during  a public  festival , by  which  many 
thousands  of  both  sexes  were  drowned  in  the  Ar- 
no) and,  to  crown  the  whole,  a terrible  fire  which 
was  purposely  lit  by  a most  wicked  priest,  at  the 


(i)  It  Tvat  one  of  ibe  PodenUt  most  usual  icbemcH  — molii  furouQ 
accQutiy  e convenia  loro  confesurc,  avtano  fatta  coiigiura  « che  non 
t aveano  falta  ( Diao  Compagni  Lib.  a.  p.  44. ) sottu  il  detto  inganne* 
voU  trattatO|  si  partirono  della  citta. . . e fiirono  coiidsdiuti  per  Mes- 
sere  Carlo  come  rabelli,  e dixfaui  i loro  Palatii  Gio.  Villsnt,  Lib. 
Till.  Cap.  48.  The  charge  was  founded  upon  letters;  which  Machia> 
▼elli  avowa  were  probablj  fabricatiout.  Istorie  Pior.  Lib.  1.  p.  91 . 

(a)  Id.  ld.^11  partit  pour  la  Sidle  emportant  avec  lui  les  maledic* 
tioDS  des  Toscana.  la  Sicily  he  was  soon  obliged  to  sue  for  peace; and 
thence  retorned  ignomtuously  into  Prance,  as  well  meriting  the  repu- 
tation of  lackUuut  as  when  he  left  it  ^ notwithstandiog  the  PopeN  pro- 
mise of  making  him,  among  other  magnificent  thiugs.  Emperor  of 
Constautiooplc . Sismondi^  Hist. des  Repub.  Ital.  VoL  if.  p.  >37. 
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itistigntion  of  Donati  and  the  Blacks  ^ and  which 
burned  down  more  than  1900  fine  houses,  pala- 
ces, and  churches;  that  is,  above  half  the  town, 
before  it  could  be  cxtiiigiiislied  (0.  Still  the  Ik^iites 
(as  a body  ) were  not  as  yet  sent  into  Itanishment, 
although  a few  of  their  chiefs  had  been;  so  that, 
it  were  incorrect  on  this  account  to  apply  the 
second  banishment  referred  to  by  Ciacco  to  any 
of  the  above  events.  He  identifies  this  banishment 
by  saying  it  occurred  three  solar  years  (infra  tre 

sole  ) after  the  prior  one  that  is  after  the 

ascendancy  obtained  by  the  fkTiites  on  return  from 
Sarzana.  So,  as  this  ascendancy  dates  June,  i3or, 
we  must  look  for  the  other  event  about  i3o4  : 
and,  in  fact,  I find  that  it  was  in  July  of  that 
year  that  the  fFhites  were  entirely  overthrown  . 
To  this  it  is,  that  v.  lxviii  alludes;  and  if  other 
commentators  pretend  otherwise,  it  is  only  , that 
they  are  not  minute  chronologists . The  kf'hite 
chiefs,  by  degrees  as  they  became  exiled,  congre- 
gated in  Pistoja,  and  conducted  their  affairs  by 
means  of  a council  of  twelve,  one  of  whom  was 
our  poet,  who  had  joined  them  on  his  leaving  his 
Roman  Embassy  after  the  sentences  promulgated 
against  him.  No  favourable  opportunity  for  action 
presented  itself  before  i3o4;  during  the  summer 
of  which,  the  new  elected  Pope  (Benedict  xi)  was 

(i)  Un  malvagio  Prete  tcelleratamente  m\te  lo  fuoco....  e 06  ac* 
cadde  il  10  di  Giugoo  i3o4.  Prtoriiia  Pior.  p.  5t.  Thit  authority  cal* 
colatca  iSoo  houses,  etc;  hot  Dioo  Compagni  1900.  Lib.  3.  p.  05, 
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prevailed  upon  to  cite  the  modern  Catiline  (Corso 
Duiiati  (0)  and  eleven  others  of  the  Blacks  before 
him:  and  on  their  obeying  the  summons,  those 
ff'hites  who  were  in  banishment  were  advised  to 
seize  the  occasion  , which  had  been  made  by  his 
Holiness  expressly  to  favour  them,  and  penetrate 
into  Florence,  while  their  enemies  were  deprived 
of  so  many  of  their  leaders  (*).  And  so  indeed  they 
did;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  advanced 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  ( ‘ as  far  as  the  square 
of  S.  John  ’ ) in  beautiful  array,  >vith  their  snow- 
white  banners  and  garlands  of  Olive  in  their  bon- 
nets, offerring  not  the  smallest  violence  to  any  one; 
for  although  they  had  their  swords  drawn,  their 
points  were  held  down,  and  their  cry  was  ever 
peace,  peace,  peace!  Although  the  leaders  were 
ff'hites,  their  troops  to  the  amount  of  laoo  men-at- 
arms  on  horseback  were  chiefly  from  Bologna,  Arez- 
zo and  Romagna ; and  they  were  dressed  in  white 
cloaks,  a symbol  both  of  their  party  and  their  paci- 
fic intentions.  But  the  enterprize  failed ; in  a great 


(1)  Un  Cavaliere  della  somigliaoza  di  Catilina  Romano,  nia  pi& 
crndele  di  Ini , gentile  di  Mngue,  bellodel  corpo,  piaceeole  parlatore, 
adorno  di  belli  coatumi , aottile  dMugegno,  cuiranimo  tempre  inlen> 
to  a mal  fare,  col  quale  molti  matnadteri  ai  rannafaoo,  etc.  Dino  Com* 
pagni , Lib  a-  p.  43. 

(a)  Yet  Villtoi  dentei  the  Pope  waa  a party  in  the  busineaa  ■ The 
Whites  being  in  auch  amall  numbera  (and  indeed  almoat  all  their  troopa 
being  atrangera)  provea  that  it  had  been  only  a few  heada  of  family  that 
were  expelled  earlier  than  i3o4«  Villani  adda  a few  hnndreda  to  the 
force  aa  calculated  by  Dino  Compagni,  but  agreea  in  repreaentiog  them 
as  a mixed  horde  of  mercenariea « 
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degree  by  tbeir  own  imprudence  in  having  the  fool- 
hardiness to  prefer  to  the  friendly  hours  of  shade 
the  glaring  meridian  of  a day  so  hot  that  the  very 
air  appeared  to  be  on  fire,  and  in  taking  no  pre- 
cautions to  have  water  for  themselves  and  horses; 
but  also  partly  by  the  want  of  courage  of  their  ill- 
assorted  levies,  and  the  defection  of  tbeir  partisans 
within  the  city.  These,  far  from  aiding  them,  re- 
tired into  their  houses;  and  some  even  took  up 
arms  against  them  and  set  fire  to  the  buildings  in 
their  vicinity  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to 
the  Blacks;  so  that  the  unfortunate  ff'hite  captains, 
betrayed  by  their  own  allies,  assailed  by  their  foes , 
and  parched  almost  to  death  by  the  torrid  sun  , 
were  beaten  back  with  grievous  loss  in  the  battle 
and  incalculable  cruelties  after  it.  Those  that  could 
be  taken  prisoners  were  either  butchered  on  the 
spot,  or  reserved  for  the  more  ignominious  fate  of 
the  rack  and  the  gibbet:  and  the  event  was  closely 
followed  by  the  expulsion , not  merely  of  all  the 
t'erchi  and  other  white  potentates,  but  radically  of 
their  entire  party (0.  They  were  henceforth  doomed 
to  roam  about  the  rest  of  Italy  in  the  utmost  penu- 
ry and  ‘slavery:’ and  that  they  should  continue 
ill  that  miserable  situation  ‘long’(lungo  tempo) 
was  all  that  Dante  could  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Ciacco,  or  of  any  one  else  at  any  time , for  they 


(i)Dino  Comp^al  I,ib.  3.  p.  65— >Gio.  Villain^  Lib.  Tin.  cap.  71*^ 
MachiaTclli,  lai.  Fiur.  Lib  a.p.  94. 
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were  still  - in  exile  when  he  died  . They  dispersed 
themselves  up  and  down  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps, 
and,  naturally  allying  with  those  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  who  had  been  exiled  years  before  as  Ghi- 
bellines,  they  all  became  known  promiscuously 
under  this  latter  old  term  of  reproach;  and  the 
appellation  ff^hUes  fell  into  disuse,  and  of  course 
that  opposed  to  it.  Blacks,  also.  Dante  consequent- 
ly, who  had  been  so  unjustly  accused  of  belonging 
to  the  former  faction,  was  fated  quite  as  unjustly 
to  partake  of  its  fresh  obloquy  and  to  be  branded 
with  a charge  of  Ghihellinism  : but  we  have  seen 
that  he  was  already  exiled  and  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  alive,  long  before  either  he  or  the  fk'hites  had 
incurred  that  charge ; and,  as  we  go  on,  we  shall 
have  continual  occasions  of  proving  (what  I affirm- 
ed from  the  beginning  (>)},  that  he  was  never  either 
Guelph  or  Ghibelline,  as  clearly  as,  I hope,  1 have 
here  done,  that  he  was  neither  Black  nor  IFhite. 

Perhaps  few  better  illustrations  of  the  miserable 
fluctuation  of  things  in  Florence  can  be  given, 
than  the  declaration  of  Boccaccio,  (who  wrote  so 
shortly  after  the  events  we  have  been  reciting) 
that  those  same  Dunati  and  Cerchi,  so  much  spo- 
ken of  as  absolute  masters  of  the  Republic,  were 
dropt  into  poverty  and  so  gone  out  of  notice  that 
scarcely  any  remembrance  of  them  existed  (>).  In 

(1)  Hell,  Comment,  Cioto  x.p.  4- 

(i)  Faron  de*  oostri  dl  in  taato  stato  ch«  guidarooo  le  cote  piccolo 
0 grandi , secondo  il  piacere  loro , o?c  oggi  appeua  k ricordu  di  loro, 
Comenio,  Vol.  s.  p<  17* 
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fact,  the  one  family  decayed  away  in- banishment, 
and  the  other  was  destined  to  be  a speedy  victim 
to  the  same  populace  that  had  so  delighted,  but  a 
little  before,  in  loading  it  with  honors  and  privi- 
leges even  beyond  what  was  consistent  with  the 
Constitution:  and  thus  was  begun  that  declensioa 
of  the  Aristocracy,  which  Machiavelli  considered 
as  having  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
the  liberty  of  his  native  land(>).  Dante  then,  could 
be  have  foreseen  the  entire  truth , would  have 
made  a still  more  lamentable  addition  to  Ciacco’s 
prophecy,  and  foretold  the  final  subversion  of 
political  freedom  with  its  manifold  advantages. 

/.  LXIZ. 

‘Within  three  years  the  Black  faction  shall  rise, 
by  the  aid’  ( this  is  the  text  verbatim  ) ‘ of  one 
who  quickly  tacks  (*).  Long  shall  he  lift  his  sublime 
front  and  keep  crushed  by  heavy  burdens  the 
Whites,  while  they  both  lament  and  blush  for  their 
sufferings.’  The  usual  way  of  understanding  this 


(t)  Di  qal  DascevtlevariauOQi  toaegoe  e l«muUatoDt  dei  titoli 
delle  faroigli«  che  t oobili  per  parere  del  popolo  facevaao : tanto  che 
quella  virtCi  d*armi  e geaeroiiti  d^aniino  cb'era  Delia  nobilU  li  ape* 
gne?a  . . . e Firenze  aempre  piu  omile  e pin  abbietia  ne  diveooe.  III. 
Fior,  Lib.  3.  p.  141. 

(a)  Pia$gia  ta  explained  earionaly . The  general  way  ia  to  coneider 
it  a nautical  term  asswering  to  coaating , or  tacking . There  ia  alao  the 
varioua  reading  of  alto  or  alte . Boccaccio  givea  the  latter;  and  then 
(he  nominatifc  to  *lift ' may  be  either  * be  * ( tal ) or  ( Faltra)  Black 
faction*:  the  Academiciana  read  alto;  and  then  it  must  be  * he  \aa 
I have  rendered  it  — unleaa  ( what  aecmi  a needleaa  reBnement ) alto  be 
naed  adverbially . 
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passage  is  to  make  the  one  mean  Charles  Valois  : 
but  I apply  it  not  at  all  to  him  , but  directly  to 
Pope  Boniface  viii,  on  the  concurrent  authorities 
of  Boccaccio  and  the  Riccardi  manuscript  (•),  as 
well  as  on  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  obvi- 
ous considerations.  This  interpretation  agrees  ex- 
actly with  the  individual  character  of  Boniface  ; 
with  all  the  political  events  related  in  the  last 
comment;  and  with  Dante's  recorded  opinions. 
Of  no  Pope  mote  than  the  one  in  question  could 
it  be  more  correcly  said,  that  “ he  always  joined 
with  the  prevailing  powers , when  they  did  not 
thwart  his  pretensions  (>).  ” And  what  nature  his 
pretensions  often  were,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
claim  that  he  made  to  the  crown  of -Scotland:  for, 
the  king  of  that  country  having  sought  for  the  Pon- 
tiff’s interference  between  him  and  our  Edward 
I,  a papal  rescript  was  composed  condemning 
both  the  royal  litigants,  and  substituting  “the 
Court  of  Rome’s  claim  to  he  itself  liege  lord  of 
Scotland;  a claim  which  had  not  once  been  heard 
of,  but  which,  with  a singular  conBdence,  was  now 
asserted  to  be  full,  entire,  and  derived  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity  (J).  ” The  fraudulent  conduct 

(t)  G>OMDto,  Vol.  I.  p.  SSi^Cio^  Papa  Bon'ifazio  che  impriroa 
piaggiava  e uod  moatrava  di  teoere  parte.  Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  Cod. 
ioi9.  — Mr.  Cary  in  explaining  it  **  Charles  of  Valois”  it  not  to 
be  blaraed ; for  many  of  iha  commentators  do  the  same , errn  the  latt» 
M.  Biagioli.  Coraeuto,  Vol-  i.  p.  ia8. 

(a)  Hume,  Hist.  Vol.  3.  p.  454. 

(3)  Id.  Id.  p.  too. 

^ 4* 
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of  the  Legates,  who,  sent  under  pretence  of  paci- 
fying Florence,  always  left  it  in  a more  disturbed 
state  than  they  had  found  it,  must  be  observable 
enough  throughout  the  preceding  comment.  Dan- 
te too  must  have  been  peculiarly  aware  of  this 
treachery;  as  is  clear,  not  only  from  bis  writings 
but  from  tbe  fact,  that  he  was  in  Ronie  bu^  in 
endeavouring  to  withstand  it,  at  the  very  moment 
tliat  the  two  sentences  against  him  were  promul- 
gated in  Florence.  To  understand  Boniface  here 
then  is  quite  in  character:  but  not  so  Charles. 
‘Fur  it  were  ridiculous  to  make  Ciacco  predict  that 
Charles  should  persecute  the  Whites  long;  since 
he  did  not  stay  above  6 months  altogether  in 
Tuscany  (')-  It  were  also  as  inapposite  to  talk,  of 
Charles  ‘ lifting  bis  sublime  front;  ’ since  he  was 
so  far  from  meriting  any  such  pompous  phraseo- 
logy , that  be  became  vulgarly  designated  as  Lack- 
land  from  his  impotency  and  poverty  : virfaich 
remark  is  rendered  more  cogent,  if  we  reflect  that 
at  whatever  period  the  body  of  this  Canto  was 
composed,  these  lines  at  least  of  it  must , as  I pre- 
mised, have  been  inserted  at  a late  period;  indeed 


(i)  The  d«tei  are  thoi , at  verified  by  tbe  PrioritU:  origin  of  Blacka 
and  fVhiuSf  April  i5,  i3oo  — Dante,  Prior  from  Jone  i5,  to  Aogutt 
1 5,  i3oo  — >ttitne  Chiefa,  Blackt  and  IVhittt,  exiled  FebrnarVi  i3oi^ 
Blatks  exiled  Jane.  i3oi^ Charles  Valoit  enter*  Florence  November, 
i3oi  — Daote  exiled  January  and  March , i3o*  — *ome  White  cbiefa 
exiled  April,  i3o»-^ Charles  leave*  Florence  May,  i3oa  — Whitet 
all  exiled  July,  i3o4«  Thu*  Charles  was  only  in  Florence  from  Novem* 
her  to  May . 
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after  i3o7,  ( for  we  shall  see  that  Dante  had  not  iu 
his  power  to  alter  or  correct  any  part  of  his  poem 
sooner  ) that  is,  after  Charles’  misfortunes  had 
made  him  the  jest  of  all  Europe  («).  How  consonant 
on  the  contrary  is  Boniface  with  those  words  of 
Dante!  Fpr,  although  that  I’ope  died  himself,  the 
impulse  which  he  had  given  to  the  Holy  See  did 
pot:  and  the  Church-party  ( under  whatever  name 
k nown,  Papists,  blacks,  or  Guelphs)  still  continued 
to  ‘crush’  the  Whites,  with  an  acrimony  that  was 
inf  full  vigour,  not  only  when  our  poet  wrote, 
but  evep  when  he  expired.  As  to  Dante’s  opinion 
of  Boniface,  ,we  shall  have  it  so  often  recorded  that 
we  shall  be  convinced  be  would  not  willingly  have 
lost  any,  occasion  of  reprimanding  him . It  could 
not  then  have  been  likely  that  he  would  have  said 
nothing  about  him,  when  treating  of  circumstan- 
ces duriog  which  be  displayed  the  whole  duplici- 
ty of  bis  character:  for  it  is  generally  thought 
that  the  ^hole  of  Charles’  conduct  in  Florence  was 
prompted  by  the  Pope,  notwithstanding  his  ap- 
parent disapproval  of  it.  To  warrant  my  interpre- 
tation, the  authorities  I set  out  by  citing  would 
have  sufficed:  but  this  lengthened  exposition  of 
the  grounds  which  support  it, will  be  excused  on 
considering,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  opinions  of 
the  modern  commentators. 

(i)  Carlo  parti  per  teguire  I'iinpreM  lua  di  Sicllie,  oella  quale  non 
fa  piu  utIo  nh  migliore  cbe  at  fuMe  stalo  in  Firenre  ; tanto  che  vita* 
perato  coa  perdita  di  moUi  de’  auai  ai  torn^  io  Fraocia.  Macli.  kt>  Lib. 

p.  »i. 
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iC.  LXXlll. 

This  is  the  answer  to  Dante’s  second  question , 
which,  as  1 have  observed,  is  an  allusion  to  Ge- 
nesis. Who  the  two  just  were,  is  not  ^asy  to  deci- 
de now;  and  no  wonder,  since  even  Boccaccio 
acknowledged  his  inability  to  do  so  five  centuries 
ago  (').  Many  consider  as  meant  Dante  himself  anti 
his  friend  Guido  Cavalcanti:  but  Dante  had  been 
so  far  from  holding  Guido  to  be  a just,  unpreju- 
diced roan  unimplicated  in  either  faction,  that  he 
had  been  the  first  him.self  to  sentence  him  to  exile 
in  Sarzana,  as  we  have  seen  . To  recur  to  the  al- 
legories would  not  render  the  matter  clearer.  We 
may  with  Velutello  cite  a passage  in  the  historian, 
Villani ; who  relates  the  demise  of  ‘ two  good  and 
upright  citizens  in  i33i , at  whose  tomb  various 
miracles  w'ere  performed  (»).’  Of  their  miracles  (at 
least  their  posthumous  ones)  Dante  could  have 
known  nothing  certainly;  for  he  died'  ten  years 
before  . But  for  this  difficulty,  we  might  tena- 
ciously adhere  to  Velutello’s  suggestion : and , no 
doubt,  tranquil  goodness  w'as  rare  enough  in  that 


(i)  . . • Mrehbe  grv«e  lo  iadovioire.  Comento « Vol.  i.  p*  353.— 
Th^  Ouimo  ai  doubiful , uon  gli  iiumina:  uor  doea  toy  one  of  the 
oldt'tt  commeDtaton  decide . 

(3)  Moriron  in  Firenze  due  hooni  e giu9ti  oomini  c dt  aaoia  vita  e 
conversazione  e di  grandi  liinoaine , hilio  che  fossero  laici t per 
ciascano  mostr6  Iddio  aperli  miracoli  di  sanar  infermi ; . . . e per  cia> 
acano  fu  fatto  aolenne  aepoltura  c poite  piu  ifoagini  di  cera  per  vuti 
falls . 1st.  Lib.  x.  Cap.  179. 
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factious  age  to  merit  distinct  encomium;  it  must 
have  been  delightful  to  Dante  to  turn  a moment 
from  the  barbarous  manners  of  his  day,  and  con- 
template the  philosophic  and  amiable  dispositions 
of  two  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  however  private 
their  stations;  nor  were  they  beneath  the  notice  of 
a poet,  who  were  commemorated  by  an  historian. 

f L.  — txxxi. 

Dante,  who  had  known  those  for  whom  he  in-‘ 
quires  to  be  adepts  in, the  arts  of  luxurious  revel- 
ling, asks  where  they  are?  because  he  expected 
to  find  them  in  this  circle,  where  the  crime  of 
intemperance  is  punished;  or,  it  may  be,  because 
their  greatness  of  mind  inspired  biifa  with  a tSu^ 
derness  that  struggled  against  the  sentence  of 
-reprobation  to  which  we  shall  find  him  at  length 
consign  them;  and  that  wishing  to  testifiy  thisy 
he  inquires  after  their  destiny  with  hesitation.  In 
this  circle  lie  none  of  them;  and  we  learn'  that 
they  areTar  worse  off,  being  in  ‘ deeper  dens',’  as 
having  been  betrayed  by  luxurious  living'  into 
various  flagitious  disorders . Our  poet  is, not  even 
content  with  inquiring  whether  they  be  in  this 
circle ; but  asks  whether  they  be  not  perhaps  in 
Paradise,  as  if  he  considered  that  possible.  Many 
imagine  this  to  be  irony,  when  they  reflect,  that 
we  shall  be  presented  hereafter  with  those  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  different  horrid  situations,  tor 
most  monstrous  malefactions:  and  such  will  argue 
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that  the  moral  poet  could  not  have  intended  to 
lead  his  readers  into  the  mistake  of  thinking,  that 
such  examples  of  iniquity  could  have  been  suspect* 
ed  of  any  other  destination  than  a Tartarean  one. 
Yet  one  annotator  supposes,  that  Dante,  writing 
sometimes  as  a theologian , and  sometimes  as  a 
Patriot,  gives  two  different  opinions  in  those  two 
characters;  so  that  as  a Patriot  he  extols  the  per- 
sonages he  at  present  names,  although  he  afterwards 
condemns  them  as  a theologian  (0.  But  it  is  to  be 
considered  whether  it  were  possible  for  a patriot  to 
extol  them.  That  they  had  some  grand  features  in 
their  characters  merits  them  a place  in  this  poem  ; 
for  if  they  had  been  as  feeble  as  wicked,  it  would 
not  have  been  worth  while  to  notice  them : but  if 
their  superior  talents  were  converted  to  bad  .pur- 
poses, a patriot  must  more  severely  condemn , not 
extol  them ; and  that  in  the  actual  instance  they 
were  so  converted  is  certain,  except. we  can  pre* 
tend  that  sodomy,  atheism,  and  murder  are  patrio- 
tic attainments.  It  is  an  injustice,  among  the  many 
flagrant  ones  done  to  this  great  man,  to  make  him 
profess  opposite  sentiments  on  the  same  ethical 
questions;  and  affirm 'one  thing  as  a religionist 
and  another  as  a citizen . Either  the  religion , or 
politicsof  such  a person  must  be  evil.  But  this 

(1)  Pirlt  per  lo  pi&  come  Trologo,  ma  molie  volte  ancora  come 
puro  Cittadino : . perci6  come  Cittadioi  gli  chiama  degoi , ma  come 
nomini  gli  confina  nell’ Inferno  per  le  loro  teologicamentc  conaidera- 
U coipe . Poggiali,  Ed.  Livor.  Vol.  i.  p.  •8S, 
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idle  accusation  is  Without  foundation  ; his  wri- 
tings present  us  with  no  incongruity  between  his 
religious  and  political  creed.  We  shall  find  him 
displaying  traitors  to  their  country  as  suffering  in 
the  lowest  region  of  the  abyss ; and  the  complete 
identity  of  public  utility  with  the  law  of  God  seems 
to  have  been  as  favourite  a thesis  with  him,  as  with 
Paley  himself.  Theology,  taken  as  an  absract  sci- 
ence, is  scarce  to  be  noticed  in  his  compositions; 
bis  usual  word  being  Supreme  Philosophy,  ( as  I 
mentioned  heretofore  («) ) in  which  was  included 
all  knowledge  and  goodness,  sacred  and  profane. 
1 see  him  invariably  treating  bis  faith , as  if  it  were 
a main  portion  of  bis  philosophy;  and  he  advan- 
ces nothing  to  awake  a reasonable  suspicion  of 
his  ever  having  considered  his  ecclesiastical  tenets 
as  at  variance  with  his  civil  duties.  It  were  diffi- 
cult not  to  concede,  that  when  he  so  deeply  damns 
public  traitors,  he  does  so  both  as  a Divine  and  a 
Patriot . To  prove  the  dangerous  vices  of  the  men 
that  have  been  named,  I shall  mention  their  his- 
tories in  a few  lines;  for  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
say  much  more  of  them  hereafter.  Tegghiajo  (which 
must  be  pronounced  as  a word  of  only  two  sylla- 
bles, the  iajo  being  a double  dipthong('))  was  a 
Guelph  captain  who  had  made  a famous  figure  in 
the  battle  of  MonteAperti , which  was  fought  about 

(i)  Hell , ComoMDt , Cento  n.  p.  ito. 

(*)  Hr.  Cery  if  guilty  of  a falie  quantity , for  he  makes  it  a word  of 
three  tylhblea . 
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6ve  years  before  Dante  was  born.  Tegghiajo  was 
therefore  a twofold  scourge  to  his  native  laitd  > 
by  his  sanguinary  dLsposition,  and  his  unnatural 
propensities;  fur  we  shall  find  him  among  the 
.Sodomites.  Jacob  Rasticucci  was  deep  tainted  with 
the  same  crime  against  nature,  and  we  shall  Bnd 
.him  in  the  same  cavern  . Arrigo  said  to  be  of  the 
Fifanti,  is  now  personally  unknown ; and  it  is  prob 
able  he  died  young,  or  that  he  amended  his  life, 
or  that  our  poet  forgot  him;  for  he  is  the  only 
one  of  them  of  whom  we  shall  see  no  more  through- 
out the  poem  , and  of  whose  guilt  we  cannot 
therefore  judge.  The  family  of  Fifanti  itself  howe- 
ver was  one  of  the  pests  of  Tuscany ; and  its  ances- 
tral honours  were  quite  outbalanced  by  its  factious 
nature:  it  is  included  in  Machiavelli's  list  of  Ghi- 
bellines.  Mosca  we  shall  discover  lacerated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  infernal  pit;  and  he  was  indeed 
not  only  a murderer  himself,  but  the  original 
cause  of  more  murders  than  ever  were  deduced 
from  any  single  .source:  for  by  a barbarous  and 
premeditated  assassination  be  was  the  first  who 
gave  a sanguinary  birth  to  the  Guelphs  and  the 

Ghibellines  in  Florence; factions  destined  to 

last  longer  and  spill  more  blood  than  any  others 
that  ever  existed  . Farinata  was  the  Ghibelline 
General  opposed  to  Tegghiajo  in  that  same  great 
battle  of  Monte-.Aperti  between  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
bellines; and  this  pairing  off  together  of  the  leaders 
of  both  the  bloody  parties  may  be  received  as  the 
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first  of  many  instances  which  overturn  vulgar 
prejudices, and  make  good  my  assertion  that  Dante 
was  neither  Guelph  nor  Ghibelline,  but  a steady 
patriot  detesting  their  mutual  enormities.  This 
Farinata  entered  Florence  after  the  battle,  overset 
the  Government,  exiled  the  Guelphs,  and  reduced 
the  city  under  a foreign  yoke . He  will  appear 
hereafter  among  the  materialists;  for  he  was  of 
‘ Epicurus’  sty,  ’ not  only  in  living , but  in  disbe- 
lieving. In  what  tone  but  in  sarcasm, or  indigna- 
tion, could  Dante  have  named  these?  was  the  qiies- 
stion  1 6r$t  pronounced  within  myself,  but  when 
I read  over  again  the  passages  where  those  charac- 
ters are  named  in  the  future  Cantos,  and  pondered 
on  the  deep  emotion  and  reverence  which  accom- 
pany his  severe  reproof and  reflected  on  the 

eminent,  though  disastrous,  talents  of  tho.se  men, 
who  were  leaders  of  great,  though  terribly  destruc- 
tive, factions  among  the  Florentine  republicans 
during  their  least  corrupted  period and  recog- 

nised for  a truth , that  the  chiefs  of  the  worst  fac- 
tions have  in  general  ( what  their  followers  have 
not)  some  high  qualities,  if  not  virtues,  to  redeem 
their  evil;  all  these  considerations  oblige  me  to 
leave  the  matter  ( as  to  whether  Dante  meant  this 
passage  as  ironical,  or  not)  undecided.  Or  rather 
my  opinion  is,  that  he  intended  it  should  be  in- 
decisive; and  was  willing  to  couple  a vindictive 
anathema  against  their  vices  with  an  affectionate 
recollection  of  their  lofty  powers;  and  penned  his 
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phrases  purposely  so,  as  to  challenge  doubt  and 

discussion  as  to  their  final  doom a mode  of 

writing  both  philosophically  sceptical  in  itself, 
and  sufficiently  familiar  to  his  style;  being  some- 
what akin  to  what  we  already  observed  in  the  case 
of  Francesca  da  Rimini  (*). 

M. uxxix. 

This  desire  that  Ciacco  is  made  to  express,  of 
being  remembered  on  earth,  were  alone  sufficient 
proof  that  it  was  not  intended  to  represent  him  as 
vile.  If  Mr.  Ginguen^  thought  this  Canto  inferior  to 
the  preceding,  it  was,  perhaps,  because  he  did  not 
understand  it  (*).  It  must  have  been  a conscious- 
ness of  having  been , not  despised , but  beloved 
and  courted  during  life , as  an  aimable  private 
gentleman,  that  instigated  Ciacco’s  wish  to  be  re- 
collected: bis  inoffensive  manners  were  no  slight 
recommendation  in  that  desperate  age;  and  his 
luxurious  habits,  not  having  betrayed  him  into  any 
consummate  iniquities,  would  have  scarcely  me- 
rited reprehension , if  it  were  not  for  example’s 
sake  in  a republic  not  to  be  upheld  without  pru- 
dence and  sobriety;  virtues  that  were  already  on 
the  decline  in  Florence , and  on  whose  final  disap- 
pearance that  free  city  was  to  be  enslaved  by  one 
of  its  own  subjects a plebeian  merchant  soon 

(i)  Hell , Comment , Canto  t.  p.  335. 

(i)  Ce  Chant  cat  tria-iofuieur  aux  pr^c^enta.  Hitt  Litt.  d' Italia. 
Vol.  a.  p.  53. 
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swelled  into  a Ducal  one.  Dante  ill  performed  this 
request  of  preserving  Ciacco’s  memory  ; whether 
from  judging  further  explanation  superfluous 
with  regard  to  a man  well  known , or  from  tender- 
ness to  the  individual,  or  from  a belief  that  the 
satire  would  be  more  generally  useful  by  being  less 
particularly  applied  (<). 

tv. zoiii. 

Alheri  remarks  (and  with  good  reason)  that 
in  the  original  the  rhythm  of  this  tiercet  is  very 
imitative  of  the  drowsy  fall  it  describes.  We  are  to 
recollect  Ciacco  was  only  sitting,  not  standing,  up. 

O. xuix. 

t 

The  abrupt  exclamation  of  Virgil  is  surely  sub- 
lime; and  as  such , equally  beyond  praise  and  cou" 
troversy,  it  is  pointed  out  by  M.  Merian  (*).‘  I wilb 
ingly  apply  to  the  poet  himself ’ (writes  a French 
reviewer)  ‘ his  own  magnificent  verse for  strains, 
that  are  fated  to  live  eternally , may  be  well  pro- 
nounced 

His  voice  that  rolls 

Echoing  through  ages , through  the  age  unending  (3). 

(i)  1 find  Ae  ytry  Mim  re«Mnt  for  tbe  leteelioa  of  Cireso  in  tbS 
Ouimo — prrrh^  fa  di  Irggiadri  coatumi , mollo  famoto  i*  dolcctatio^ 
no  i e di  moMi . Sscb  ■ cbaracter  may  be  reprebended  by  ■ rigid 

RpnbKetn  tod  nontiat,  bot  irhat  baa  it  to  merit  M.  GingoeoS'a  m'frf 

(1)  Men.  de  faced,  de  Berlin . 1 7R4. 

(5)  J'tppKqne  Totontiera  k Dante  kii  mkmt  aon  vera  anblime; 

UdirS  ^el  ohe  in  eterno  rimbomba . 

Journal  dee  Sarina.  Not.  iSaS. 
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P. flV. 

There  is  something  so  gloomy  in  the  idea  of  the 
eternal  separation  of  a pair  who  had  been  long 
united  most  closely,  that  men  (without  any  refe- 
rence to  the  comparative  veracity  of  their  creeds) 
seem  to  have  agreed  in  considering  it  unnatural : 
and  the  Platonists,  I’ythagoreans,  Magi , and  end- 
less varieties  of  idulators,  as  well  as  Christians , 
speak  of  the  body  and  soul  being  destined  to 
meet  again  after  their  separation . It  is  indeed 
hard  to  convince  ourselves,  either  of  our  own  part- 
ing forever  from  our  present  form,  or  of  those 
we  hold  dear  from  theirs ; and  even  if  it  were  not 
a difficult,  it  would  be  a melancholy  persuasion. 
Rut,  in  truth,  what  is  melancholy  is  usually  dif- 
ficult; and  what  we  sincerely  wish,  we  readily 
believe:  so  we  continue  to  cherish  the  soothing  doc- 


Whether  Mr.  Carr  ioteodrd  to  mtke  tbit  voice  of  tbe  Eternal,  iottead 
of  echoing  ibougbout  inimitable  «pace,have  the  specific  effect  of  retid* 
ing  tbe  vaolit  of  the  dead,  I do  not  know:  hot  hit  veftion  beara 
that  aspect 

**  And  hear  the  eternal  doom  re*echoing  rend 

The  vault  ’*  — - 

and  it  it  not  certainly  the  figure  given  hy  Dante , nor  ( in  my  opinion  ) 
half  to  majestic  at  hit.  Hovr  poor  it  doom  instead  of  Hit quel!  For 
I translate  verbatim  * shall  hear  Him  who  echoes  through  eternity:  * 
making  quel  mean  colui,  or  Iddio  ( God  ),  and  not  quel  suooo  — 
which  last  word  is  considered  by  some  commeniators  as  understood  but 
uooecesMrily  and,  I think,  most  injudiciously . If  quel  refers  to  suo* 
DO , the  iodtcalive  ( rirabombs  ) mutt  be  pul  for  the  future , rimbom* 
heri ; but  spply  it  ss  1 do,  and  the  words  are  to  be  construed  precisely 
at  they  are  written . 
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trine,  that,  though  death  separates  us  from  that 
oldest  of  our  friends,  the  body,  with  whose  pains 
we  had  sympathized  and  whose  imperfections  we 
had  borne,  we  shall  again  Gnd  it;  and  rejoice  that 
it  has  become  incapable  of  suffering,  and  of  more 
prompt  and  faithful  service  than  ever.  It  will  then 
be  without  murmuring  (what  it  ought  always  to 
be)  subservient  to  the  spirit;  and  such  an  expec- 
tation the  spirit  may  indulge  when  disrobing  here 
below;  and,  though  on  flight  towards  beatitude, 
may  linger  for  a moment  to  cast  a look  on  its  ter- 
rene brother;  aud,  losing  bis  present  abjection  in 
a clear  foresight  of  his  future  glory,  and  the  sorrow 
of  farewell  in  the  joyfulness  of  an  endless  meeting, 
it  may,  without  affectation  or  offence , 'be  repre- 
sented as  saluting  him  in  the  words  of  a fine 
imitator  of  Dante : ‘ Rest  in  peace,  dear  com- 

panion of  my  woes  and  toils,  until  the  great  day 
when  the  majestic  trumpet  shall  summon  thee  to 
arise!  In  the  mean  while,  light  be  the  turf  about 
thee;  gentle  and  pious,  be  the  breezes  and  show- 
ers; and  far  be  it  from  any  passer-by  to  visit  thee 
with  an  unkind  word  (■) . ’ Whether,  on  their  reu- 

(t)  PoMii  r oltimo  tgnardo  al  corpo  afBua, 

Git  auo  coDiorte  in  tita  .... 

Oorai  in  pace,  dicendo,  o di  mie  pene 
Caro  coropagDO,  ioGn  che  del  gran  die 
L’orrido  aqnillo  a riivegllarti  eiene. 

Liere  intaolo  la  (erra,  e dolci  e pie 

Ti  sian  I'aure  e le  pioggie,  e a (e  non  dica 
Parole  il  paaaagier  icorirti  e riel 

La  MortediBaaa-riila.  Canto  I. 
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nion,  the  virtuous  and  beautiful  spirit  shall  em- 
ploy itself  ill  beautifying  its  corporeal  consort, 
and  receive  an  increase  of  felicity  from  the  occu- 
pation , is  a speculation  that  will  always  interest 
mankind:  although  the  shape  in  which  we  should 
put  it  may  occasionally  require  changing  ; for 
fashion  is  often  capricious  in  the  dress,  without 
alteration  of  the  substance,  of  things.  It  is  this 
same  question  which  Dante  starts  ( under  a diffe- 
rent form  ) when  he  asks , whether  the  evil  spi- 
rit shall  suffer  more  intensely  when  finding  itself 
anew  in  conjunction  with  the  body  ? For  if  this 
latter  be  demonstrated  affirmatively,  the  former  is 
so  too . The  spirit  that  is  beautiful  and  virtirous 
will  go  on  eternally  increasing  in  beauty  and  vir- 
tue; and  the  deformed  and  wicked,  in  deformity 
and  vice : the  former  will  be  always  aspiring  and 
attaining  to  higher  beatitude ; and  the  tatterimbm* 
tan/r  (iit  least  so  Origen,  as  well  as  Dante  held(O) 
sinking  into  profounder  misery;  If  the  bodies  of 
these  are  to  partake  of  their  immortal  abjection  , 
it  follows  that  the  bodies  of  rAave  shall  partake  of 
their  immortality,  light,  aud  bliss. 

Q-  — ■ ox. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  the  Peripatetics!  that  every 
animal  in  proportion  as  it  reaches  perfection  is 
more  sensible  to  joy,  aud  therefore  to  sorrow  like- 


( i)  Hell , ConmoBit  Caoio  lu.  p> 
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wise;  but  morally  and  accurately,  it  is  only  in  the 
former  case  that  we  can  callit  true  perfection , for 
the  latter  is  spurious  perfection , or  rather  the 
superlative  degree  of  imperfection . Philosophers 
afhrtn  that  the  creature  man , being  compounded 
of  bod}'  and  soul,  is  naturally  nearer  his  perfection 
when  both  are  united  properly  ( that  is  when  the 
body  is  the  servant  of  the  soul ),  than  when  the 
soul  is  not  incarnate;  or  rather  it  is  asserted,  that 
logically  speaking  the  union  of  ho<ly  and  soul  is 
necessary  to  human  existence,  and  that  the  latter 
while  dcj)rived  of  the  former  is  no  longer  in  a 
state  of  man,  but  of  widowhood:  and  therefore  it 
is  that  Dante  (who  never  fails  to  preserve  a mar- 
vellous consistency  in  the  minutest  details  of  this 
long  poem ) took  care  to  make  Virgil  say  on  his 
first  appearance , that  he  is  not  now  a man,  though 
be  once  was  such  (0.  S.  Austin  had  thought  prop- 
er to  treat  the  question  systematically,  whether 
the  word  Man  meant  the  soul,  or  the  body,  or  both 
uniterl:  Homer  and  Plato  were  represented  as  at 
variance  on  the  matter;  Averroes  plunged  deep 
into  the  dispute;  and  at  last  the  orthodox  opinion 
both  in  logic  and  Divinity  was  decided  to  be,  that 
by  Man  was  to  be  understood  a human  body  and 
human  soul  united  together:  anima  rationalis  et 
caro  unus  est  homo.  No  doubt  Dante  wrote  with 
this  precision  to  record  his  sentiments  on  a point 

(i)  loferno,  Canto  i.  t.  87. 
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about  which  the  literary  people  of  his  time  coades- 
ceoded  to  dispute  i*). 

R. CXI. 

This  answer  to  Dante’s  question  follows  as  a 
eonsequence  from  the  ethics  of  his  master,  Aristo- 
tle , as  we  have  observed . If  it  were  necessary  to 
quote  Christian  authority  also,  it  is  to  be  had  in 
S.  Austin ; of  whose  words  this  verse  is  nearly  a 
literal  translation  W . 

5.  CXT. 

Plutus,  the  mythological  demon  of  riches,  is  to 
be  the  allegorical  president  over  the  next  circle : 
and  he  may  well  be  termed  the  ‘ mighty  foe , since 
money  is  the  great  cause  of  strife  amongst  men . 
‘The  descent  into  each  infernal  circle  ’ (it  is  Boc- 
caccio that  speaks)  ‘is  introduced  by  some  object 
or  circumstance  of  accumulating  terror,  as  an 
earthquake  or  demon , which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  inflicting  horror  on  the  new  comer, 
and  of  informing  those  that  inhabit  that  circle  of 
the  arrival  of  another  victim ; whose  presence  is 
to  augment  their  sufferings  by  augmenting  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  iniquity:  and  this  is  the  reverse  of 
Purgatory;  for  there  we  shall  meet  a comforting 


(i)  Atcenniut,  Com.  in  Aeneid.  Lib.  ti.  v.  — De  Ot.  EWi, 

(ft)  Com  firt  rMurrectio  carnii , booortmi  gaodia  et  maloron 
tormenta  inajora  eruot.  Id.  Id. 
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angel  at  the  entrance  of  each  ascent  {•).’  Much 
confusion  has  arisen  by  the  commentators  not 
distingdishing  between  this  golden  devil,  and  the 
king  of  hell,  and  calling  both  Pinto.  No  such 
confusion  is  introduced  by  Dante  himself;  for  he 
terms  the  king  of  Hell,  5«atano,  Dite,  Lucifero  : 
and  no  better  proof  needs  be  of  his  considering 
the  king  of  hell  and  this  Bend  of  gold  two  dif- 
ferent beings,  than  that  we  shall  find  the  latter 
calling  for  assistance  from  the  former  in  the  first 
line  of  next  Canto.  In  Italian  it  is  easy  to  confuse 
them,  because  the  distinction  between  the  words 
Pluto  and  Plutone  is  small;  and  many  writers 
have  not  chosen  to  observe  it.  Rut  to  translate 
this  money-God’s  name  into  Latin  Pluto,  or  into 
French  Pluton  , is  surely  an  error ; yet  is  it  done 
lately  by  two  Professors  in  France  and  Italy  (>). 
In  French  and  I.atin , as  well  as  in  English , the 
name  is  Plutus,  and  in  Greek  IlAwroc  G);  the  king 
of  hell  is  termed  in  English  and  l^atin  Pluto,  and 
(at  least  generally  ) in  Greek  "Kk  or  IlAwrani  (♦). 
Pluto  was  the  son  of  Ops  in  Mythology  and  was 


(i)  Comento  Vol.  1.  p.  iS;. 

(»)  Pluton  le  graod  eonemi  pr^ide  au  qaatrieioe.  M.  Gingueo^, 
Hitt-  Lift  d’ltalie,  vol.  a.  p.  64.  — Hie  Plutonem  iaveiiimus.  luf.  trad, 
dal  DoU.  A.  Catellacci , P.  P.  etc.  etc. 

(3)  nxiir0()  Plutut^  Deoi  divitiarum  . Lexicon  Eroeat 

(4) *Au,  Orcua,  Pluto  ^ nXt^ruv,  Dia,  Pluto.  Id.  Id. 

5o 
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full  brother  to  Ceres;  Plutus  was  son  of  Ceres  (0: 
the  father  of  the  one  was  Janus;  of  the  other,  Sa- 
turn (’) . 


(•)  H lyttlKt  nxirev.  Schol.  Odyu.  Lib.r.  t.  i«5. — 

faaut  exGcrere  Piutum  gcDoit.  Dtodor.  Sicul.  Lib*  vi* 

Aifju.i(rirp  fuy  fyuvaTO  Bdav 


Alma  Ceres  P/Mfumpeperit  conjuncia  in  amore 

Heaiod.  ^ Nat.  Cora.  Lib.  a.  p. 

(a)  Plutonem  ac  Cererem  Satamus  geonit.  Genealogia  Deor.  Lib. 
viti.  cap.  4.-^  Eeeo  Aquino  is  inaccurate  here,  for  be  translates  Rex 
Krebi ; and  this  is  a title  not  apperlaioing  to  Pintos . ^ Pluto , qnem 
infernortira  Deum  potarint  antiqoi , natos  eat  ex  Opi  et  Satomo  • 
Nat.  Comitis,  Myth.  Lib.  a.  p.  173. 


Nora . I should  have  observed , Dante’s  vehe- 
mence against  intemperance  was,  perhaps,  height- 
ened by  his  own  habits ; for  these  have  more  or 
less  influence  over  our  opinions.  ‘ He  was  a man  of 
singular  sobriety  both  in  eating  and  drinking  : 
and,  though  he  used  to  praise  good  cookery,  he 
always  chose  for  himself  the  plainest  dish ; and 
even  of  it  eat  most  sparingly.  ’ Jann.  Manetti,  Vita 
Dantis.  p.  37. 
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CANTO  THE  SEVENTH, 

A- f. 

W e now  enter  the  fourth  Circle  or  the  domain 
of  tl»e  wolfish  demon,  Plutus;  where  the  slaves  of 
money,  both  misers  and  prodigals,  are  seen  roll- 
ing about  and  tilting  at  each  other  frightfully 
breast  to  breast  (0.  They  are  moreover  so  disfi- 
gured by  filth,  that  Dante  finds  it  impossible  to 
recognise  any  one  among  them.  From  their  sha- 
ven crowns  however,  he  perceives  the  majori- 
ty to  be  Churchmen  . This  inability  to  know  indi- 
viduals engages  the  travellers  to  descend  into  a 
lower  circle ; and  they  do  so  through  a hole , or 
conduit , which  receiving  a cataract  that  falls  from 
above  ( to  wit  the  Acheron  before  seen  by  us  in 
the  Vestibule,  and  which  appears  to  have  taken  an 
invisible  course  ever  since ) leads  down  to  the  lake 
of  Styx.  This  lake  is  the  fifth  Circle;  and  walking 
round  it  they  behold  a ferocious  crew  floundering 

(i)  pugnantia  tecum 

Frontibut  advertis ....  non  ego  MfiTum 
Cum  veto  te  fieri , ▼appam  jubeo  aut  oebulooem . 

Hor-  Sat  i.  Lib.  x. 
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therein: and  at  last , on  approaching  a tower,  the 
Canto  closes . 

This  fourth  circle  is , like  the  two  preceding 
'ones,  without  any  division  ; and,  like  them , pre- 
sents a circular  way  17  ^ miles  wide,  with  a 
walk  1 4 miles  high  on  its  exterior  edge,  and  on 
its  interior  the  brink  of  the  Tartarean  pit.  There 
is  a spot  near  this  interior  edge,  which  is  rendered 
remarkable  by  a cleft  wherein  is  a rush  of  waters; 
which,  having  kept  an  invisible  conduit  through- 
out the  three  first  circles , now  reveal  it  for  an 
instant , and  then  continue  their  course  . 

I have  premised,  that  both  avarice  and  prodi- 
gality are  punished  here  together:  and,  if  there 
be  a golden  mean  which  is  virtue,  there  is  per- 
liaps  no  more  exemplary  mode  of  inculcating  it , 
than  by  thus  subjecting  its  various  violators  to 
one  and  the  same  punishment.  This  indeed  i.s 
true  with  regard  to  vices  in  general ; they  are* 
extremes  that  not  only  deviate  from  the  point  of 
reason,  but  that  in  proportion  to  that  deviation 
decrease,  instead  of  increasing,  their  mutual  ilis- 
tance ; so  the  more  they  are  removed  from  their 
common  centre,  the  more  they  approach  each  o- 
ther  ; and  at  last  draw  so  near  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  which  is  which,  the  affinity  twixt  their 
must  noxious  qualities  uniting  them;  and  the  conse- 
quent effects  being  very  similar,  or  quite  identi- 
cal: thus  luxurious  delicacy  and  gross  indelicacy 
are  equally  culpable,  since  when  pushed  to  their 
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full , they  both  lead  to  the  self-same  ruin,  that  of 
brutalizing  the  mind  and  enfeebling  tixe  body  . 
But  though  luxury  have  its  opposite,  and  volup- 
tuousness likewise  (for  man  is  bound  to  preserve 
his  frame  by  a cheerful  partaking  of  the  gifts  of 

God  and  nature and  increase  and  multiply  is 

not  less  a command  to  most  human  creatures, 
because  its  fulGlment  is  recompensed  in  this  exis- 
tence by  one  of  the  purest  of  enjoyments,  lawful 
love),  yet  the  transgressions  that  really  occur  in 
this  way  are  so  few,  and  indicate  such  insanity, 
as  not  to  merit  notice  in  a didactic  poem.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  they  were  not  inserted  in 
the  preceding  circles  of  Tartarus  : fur  as  to  those 
who  so  transgressed  ( or  pretended  to  do ) with 
still  more  vicious  inclinations , hypocrisy  , re- 
venge, or  contempt  of  Providence,  their  dens  are 
below  any  thing  yet  come  to.  But  that  both  devia- 
tions from  the  centre  of  virtue  are  wicked  , can 
be  predicated  with  regard  to  nothing  more  strik- 
ingly than  to  avarice  and  prodigality;  these  at  a 
certain  temperature  become  completely  amalga- 
mated, and  circumstances  occur  in  which  their 
in&mous  produce  is  exactly  the  same  hard-heart- 
edness  and  villainy.  The  miser  will  do  any  bad 
or  dirty  action  to  get  money,  and  so  will  the 
spendthrift;  and  it  is  very  dubious  which  of  the 
two  is  more  guilty  towards  himself  and  the  public 

he  whose  hoarding  deprives  industry  of  its 

capital  and  corrupts  his  own  mind  by  that  sordid 
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occupation , or  he  who  squanders  his  treasures  in 
debauchery  that  unmans  his  soul  and  in  inciting 
others  to  crime.  From  the  former,  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  charity,  or  honor  in  paying, or  tenderness 
in  requiring  payment;  and  with  regard  to  the  other, 
the  case  is  quite  as  hopeless:  for  though  most 
lavish  in  indulging  his  own  caprice , he  is  often 
to  l)e  found  more  shamelessly  ungenerous  towards 

a worthy  object,  than  the  raiser  himself more 

tenacious  of  a trifle  that  would  rescue'  a-  fellow- 
creature  from  misery,  more  dishonest  as  a debtor, 
more  inhuman  as  a creditor.  In  the  twentieth 
Canto  of  Pnrgatory  we  shall  find  those  opposite 
failings  again  associated  , and  undergoing  one 
chastisement . ‘ With  the  utmost  justice  ’ ( says 
the  Florentine  Landino ) ‘ was  the  demon  of  riches 
termed  by  our  author,  the  mighty'  fo^:  for  what 
else  produceth  such  desolation  upon,  earth?  What 
causeth  such  discord  between  the  nearest  relatives 
and  friends  and  fellow-countrymen  ? Such  vio- 
lations of  equity?  Such  tumults,  seditions,  and  civil 
and  foreign  wars?  Such  infesting  of  the  seas  with 
pirates,  and  of  the  land  with  highway-men!  Such 
filling  of  cities  with  robberies,  homicides,  and 
murders,  by  poison,  false  witnesses,  and  corrupt 
judgments?  Such  converting  of  fathers  and  hus- 
bamls  into  domestic  tyrants  cruel  to  their  wives 
and  children  and  even  to  themselves?  Such  expo- 
sing to  auction  of  the  chastity  of  our  virgins,  and 
of  all  the  decorums  of  life , public  and  private? 
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And  such  putting  to  sale  of  the  very  laws  and 
magistrates?  O money  in  different  shapes  these  are 
thy  doings!  Oh!  What  a perpetuity  of  peace  and 
virtue  were  amongst  mankind,  but  for  thee;  who 
lettest  none  be  content  with  what  they  legiti> 
matety  possess  , or  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
little  that  sufficeth  nature!’ 

Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis 

Auri  aacra  fames! (0 

/?.  II. 

The  opening  of  this  Canto  was  long  an  enigma 
explained  in  various  capricious  ways  by  various 
commentators:  who  all  judged  themselves  at  free- 
dom to  allow  their  fancies  full  rein  on  such  a sub- 
ject, and  give  what  sense  they  pleased  to  a line 
which  seemed  to  them  to  have  none  of  its  own.  That 
scholars  should  have  been  so  long  duped,  may  be 
considered  strange ; yet  it  is  much  more  so , that 
plain,  hut  reasonable  men  should  have  condes- 
cended to  bear  their  pertness,  allowing,  them  to 
sacrifice  their  Author  in  order  to  conceal  their 
own  ignorance,  and  to  accuse  him  of  indulgence 
in  an  unmeaning  jargon , because  they  did  not 
understand  his  language;  — a language,  one  of 
the  grandest  and  probably  the  most  ancient  in 
the  world  . How  unw(H>thy  alike  of  the  poet  and 
of  his  poem land  of  his  readers  were  childish'gah- 


(i)  Comcnlo , p.  (o. 
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ble!  rendered  still  more  ridiculous  by  his  making 
the  ‘omniscient  Gentile’  (Virgil)  understand  it 
perfectly  and  reply  to  it  at  once . What  a mise- 
rable compliment  to  represent  him  as  compre- 
hending and  answering  nonsense!  Nonsense  may 
intrude  upon  a writer,  and  be  mistaken  for  some- 
thing fine;  but  what  is  to  be  thought  of  him  who 
knowingly  introduces  it  into  a serious  compositi- 
on for  ornament?  With  this  puerility  has  Dante 
continued  to  be  taxed;  and  since  it  was  not  deemed 
an  inconsistency  “that  such  a king  should  play 
bo-peep,”  neither  was  he  left  unprovided  of  dis- 
tinguished litterary  characters,  who  blushed  not 
to  misemploy  their  ingenuity  at  different  periods 
in  labouring  to  unriddle  sounds  which  they  assur- 
ed us  had  no  real  signiBcation.  One(')  tells  us  to 
receive  it  as  a kind  of  bastard  Gallicism,  which 
Dante  had  learned  in  the  French  law  courts,  where 
the  Crier  endeavouring  to  maintain  order  and 
silence  is  continually  calling  out  Paix,paix,  Satan, 
allez,  Satan,  paix!  That  these  words  when  written 
bear  small  resemblance  to  the  text,  or  that  it 
requires  much  faith  to  believe  that  Criers  main- 
tain throughout  revolving  centuries  one  uniform 
phrase  in  chiding  the  disorderly  multitude,  is 
unworthy  of  notice;  every  reader,  I think,  will 
concede  this  interpretation  its  proper  praise  of 
being  burlesque.  Others  derive  the  line  from  a 


(i)  Cellini,  eie. 
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most  barbarous  medley  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  He- 
brew barbarisms:  for  according  to  them  , pape  is 
an  ejaculation  of  wonder  and  indeed  nothing  more 
than  rctxct)  or  papx;  in  which,  add  they,  Dante 
followed  ‘ the  example  of  Christians,  who  name 
the  Pope  Papa,  because  he  is  the  must  wonderful 
thing  upon  earth  (0.  ’ As  to  the  word  aleppe,  they 
say  that  the  poet  wishing  to  express  the  interjection 
Ah\  and  finding  it  more  convenient  for  the  rhyme 
to  use  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew,  than  the  first 
of  the  Roman  alphabet,  assumed  to  himself  the 
licence  of  substituting  for  A , aleph;  and  (again 
for  rhyme  sake)  clipping  the  final  h off  both, and 
replacing  it  with  pe , the  Italian  Ah  became  at  last 
metamorphosed  into  aleppe : by  how  elegant  a 
process,  we  may  all  judge.  Hence  they  concluded, 
Plutus  amazed  at  seeing  the  intruders , Virgil  and 
bis  pupil,  cries  out  ‘ Wonder,  5>ataii!  Wonder, 

Satan!  Ah  I ' One  would  think  such  a meaning 

might  be  as  easily  and  efficaciously  conveyed  in 
some  real  tongue,  as  in  an  offensive  jargon  . But 
curious  are  the  make-shifts  to  which  a rhymester 

is  supposed  to  be  frequently  reduced  aut 

insanit,  aut  versus  facit;  nor  do  I apprehend,  that 
the  rythmical  mania  ever  hred  any  thing  more 
ricketty  than  this  thrice  distorted 

Ah ! a! Aleph ! Aleppe!; 

although  he  on  whom  it  is  fathered  is  recorded  to 

(i)  Ond«  il  nommo  Pootefic*,  come  com  maritvIgliottMima  tra 
tMoi,  4 chiamato  Papa.  Laodiooi  Comeato,  p.  40. 
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Lave  declared,  in  a conversation  a little  before  his 
death,  that  he  had  never  once  found  himself  con- 
strained by  an  attention  to  rhyme  to  write  a verse 
otherwise  than  he  would  have  written  it.  The  late 
learned  T.«mbardi,  though  he  a.ssented  in  the  main 
to  the  interpretation  just  given , proposed  an 
amendment  with  regard  to  aleppe;  for  aleph,  be 
observed , is  never  an  interjection  in  Hebrew , but 
an  adjective  meaning  great:  so  he  contends  that 
the  whole  is  a soliloquy  of  Plutus  who  exclaims 
‘ Wonder,  Satan ! Wonder,  great  Satan!  ’ Herein  he 
certainly  does  not  accuse  Dante  of  any  more 
monstrous  medley  than  had  been  attributed  to 
him  before  ; but  rather  the  contrary , since  he 
makes  him  give  aleppe  pretty  nearly  its  legitimate 
signification:  but  by  representing  Plutus  soli- 
loquising and  calling  himself  Satan , he  introduces 
an  additional  confusion  ; the  one  already  pointed 
out  in  my  last  comment  of  the  preceding  Canto , 
that  of  indentifying  the  demon  of  riches  with  the 
king  of  bell . 

Truth  is,  that  all  such  conjectures  are  now  worse 
than  nugatory  ; for  the  verse  in  question  is  no 
medley  of  any  kind,  but  a simple,  uncoirupted 
Hebrew  one ; as,  upon  seeing  it  in  its  natural  char 
racters , Oriental  scholars  will  avow  at  once.  How 
far  more  generally  versed  in  the  languages  of  the 
East  were  the  Italians  of  the  middle  ages  than 
these  of  the  present  day,  is  historically  proved:  so 
that  Dante’s  knowledge  of  Hebrew  presents  nothing 
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wondrous;  rather  the  wonder  would  be,  had  he 
been  devoid  of  that  knowledge  and  yet  translated 
the  psalms  as  he  did;  but  what  most  may  make  us 
wonder  is  that  his  crowds  of  Orientalisms  could 
so  long  have  escaped  attention . Whether  he  was 
right  in  introducing  foreign  tongues  into  his  poem 
with  whatever  grammatical  accuracy,  and  in  wri* 
ting  them  ail  in  the  same  characters;  are  two  ques- 
tions that  may  be  discussed : but  still  I must  pre- 
mise that  the  opinion  of  Dante  ( let  that  of  his 
readers  be  what  it  may)  was  deliberately  in  the 
affirmative;  for  we  shall  find  him  delivering,  with- 
out once  ^hanging  his  Roman  letters,  not  merely 
words  and  phrases  and  whole  verses,  ( like  this 
present  one)  but  sometimes  entire  tiercets  and 
even  many  tiercets  together,  not  only  in  Hebrew 
and'Arabic,  but  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
etc.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  clothing  the  verse  before  us  in  a strange 
dialect',  there  can  be  no  demur  as  to  the  sublimity 
of  the  ideas  it' conveys,  nor  as  to  the  vexation  to 
be  proved  at  finding  such  sublime  ideas  not  mere- 
ly not  appttehended , but  converted  by  dogmatical 
pretenders  into  very  loathsome  mummery.  One  of 
the  best  peculiarities  of  Dante's  poetry  is  its  true, 
tangible  commonsense;  and  on  few  occasions  is 
this  more  observable  than  on  the  present.  Con- 
cede he  might  indulge  in  Roman-written  Hebrew, 
and  there  cannot  be  a controversy  as  to  the  preci- 
sion with  which  he  fits  it  to  his  purpose ; since 
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this  evidently  was  to  indicate  the  money-fiend’s 
antiquity  and  foulness,  by  making  him  speak  in 
what  is  usually  believed  to  be  the  oldest  disco- 
verable language,  and  to  be  capable  of  the  most 
discordant  sounds.  Thus,  he  intended  to  strike 
the  illiterate  by  the  horrible  dissonance  of  the 
hell  wolfs  stream,  and  the  learned  by  its  tremen  - 
dous  signification  . Of  this  latter  here  is  the  sub- 
stance. Plutus  rendered  furious  by  the  intrusive 
boldness  of  a mortal,  bellows  down  the  infernal 
gulf  for  the  king  of  the  abyss  ( Satan  ) to  put 
forth  his  fiery  head  and  annihilate  the  intruder 
by  a single  glimpse  of  it;  and  such  it  were  likely 
might  have  been  the  effect,  had  .Satan  put  it  forth 
now;  since  we  shall  hereafter  find  D.inte  (although 
he  had  acquired  full  experience  of  how  innoxious 
to  him  were  monsters  and  atrocities  of  hell)  smote 
with  such  horror  and  dismay  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  damned  Monarch,  that  it  were  hard  to 
tell  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead  ; a state  that  he 
expresses  by  the  hyperbole  of  declaring  he  was 
neither  (0 . 

»|Sh  joto  ne  yfi  nf  y* 

Pa  pe  Satan  ! Pa  pe  Satan  aleppe  ! 
Risplendeat  ftcies  .Satani ! Risplendeat  facies  Satani 
primarii!  Or, as  in  Italian;  Ti  mostra,  Satanassu  ! Ti 
niostra  nella  maesta  del  tuoi  splendori , principe 

(t)  lo  ood  morr,  e non  rimati  vivo, 
a lAftroo  Canto  xxxiv.  »S. 
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Satanasso  ! (‘) . * Look  out , Satan  ! I..ook  out  in  the 
majesty  of  thy  splendors,  princely  Satan!’  What 
venerable  concision  is  that  of  the  Original  1 Two 
long  lines  

Forth,  Satan,  forth!  Thine  awful  forehead  ihiiie! 

O princely  Satan,  for  one  gleam  of  thine  ! 

are  scarcely  a paraphrase . 

The  first  observation  that  occurs,  on  looking  at 
the  above,  is  the  almost  miraculous  fidelity  with 
which  the  verse  has  been  handed  down  during 
five  centuries,  by  a multitude  of  copyists  and 
printers  not  one  of  whom  knew  what  they  were 
doing  . It  is  in  general  printed  thus : 

Pape  Satan  ! pape  Satan  , aleppe! 

Here  we  see  are  only  two  deviations  from  correct- 
ness: one  of  which  ( that  of  changing  aleph  itito 
aleppe  ) was  clearly  ititroduced  by  the  Author 
himself;  and  the  second  ( that  of  making  a single 
word  of  pa  and  pe)  was  most  natural,  particularly 
among  people  so  inimical  to  monosyllables  as  the 
Italians . Aleph  ( rjSjt  ) has  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  interjection  but  it  is  the  first  Hebrew 
clement, and  therefore  denotes  unity  and  pre-emi- 
nence , and  issynonimous  with  \he\At\n primarius . 
Nor  is  the  adjective  chioccia  (that  comes  immedi- 
ately after)  properly  interpreted  as  meaning  Aoa/se 
(rauca);  for  its  precise  signification  is  guttural 
(gutturale),  and  no  doubt  but  it  was  expressly 

(1)  Or  «yU«bl«  by  lyUable:  Splendi  4ip«tto  di  Ssunol  SpIcD- 

di  ntpelto  di  SaUno  prioiajo  I , 
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employed  by  Dante,  as  an  exact  linguist,  to  inform 
us  of  the  true  mode  of  pronouncing  the  words  of 
Plutus  who  repeats  so  often  that  harsh  guttural  ain 
(J?),  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  (*). 

That  such  is  the  clear,  indubitable  solution  of 
the  verse  under  consideration,  all  Hebrew  students 
will  aver ; and  their  astonishment  at  this  disclo- 
sure not  having  been  made  long  since « may  be 
somewhat  mitigated  by  the  reflection  of  how 
strange  in  our  eyes  becomes  even  the  tongue  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted  (then  much  more 
a dead  one  ) if  written  in  letters  not  its  own.  For 


(i)  I think  it  now  napei^uoDS  to  mention  another  attempt  at  inter- 
preting this  paaaage;  wherein  o/rp/w  ia  derived  from  a provincUlUm 
of  Val  d'Arno.  It  aeemt  the  country  people  there  bare  a word  of  nearly 
aimilar  aound  to  aigoify  flee  ( foggire );  ao  that  Plutna  woald  be  bid- 
ding Dante  flee.  But  even  were  ihia  interpretation  leaa  forced  | it  ooold 
merit  no  attention  after  the  direct  proof  of  the  other : — which  ia  coi^ 
roborated  by  ao  many  Hebrew  tranalatiuoa  and  derivations  up  and 
down  in  Dante^  and  by  those  from  the  tongue  miMt  nearly  related  to 
it,  the  Arabic;  aa  well  aa  by  an  entire  Arabic  verse , which  we  ahall 
find  in  Canto  uai  of  this  same  Canticle;  to  none  of  which  a provin- 
cial origin  can  be  ascribed.  The  Hebrew  scholar  will  observe  that  our 
Saviour  himself  uses  Sathan  for  Lu^fer;  and  that  though  pe  mean* 
properly  mouth,  it  may  be  taken  in  the  larger  sense  of  Jront^  or  the 
entirt  counterumce  — facies;  and  must  be  so  on  the  present  occasion  , 
for  we  shall  find  Lucifer  has  thrte  months . Ed  b bene  a rammaricarci 
de  Retori,  cb*on  uso  nelle  moderne  scuole  citare  il  Pape  di  Dante  co- 
me verso  da  preadersi  a beffe;  e Dio  votesse  eke  insegnaseero  a metier 
tmuo  coneetto  i«  nu  sofo  veno,  ijuaneo  tfael  ne  contiene:  prreioeeh^  otm 
sarebbe  sifoUa  la  turba  de*  verseggiatori , che  dalla  prima  Mpe  alt 
timo  Appennino  con  ventose  parole  n'm^omAisno-  Dissertazione  dell’ 
Ab.  M.  A,  Unci  aui  verai  di  Nembrotte,  ec.  p.  44i  In  fact,  I ba«e  lately 
read  a little  M.  S.  tract,  in  which  those  verseggiatori  are  estimated  as 
being  never  less  than  three  hundred  thouiaud  between  Haplcs  and 
Milan . ^ 
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example , many  Englishmen  travelling  in  Greece 
and  finding  in  a Greek  poem 

TAetSf  wreav  eSSei  fStju)  fiAvt 
might  give  their  assent  to  the  opinion  of  the  na- 
tives, that  the  line  was  a jargon  put  together  in 
mere  wantonness  by  the  author;  but  should  some 
one  either  luckier,  or  more  attentive  than  his  pre-  % 

decessors,  pronounce  it  English,  and,  as  a proof, 
transcribe  it  correctly 

Glide,  Ocean,  mth  thy  wavy  blue; 
adding  that  ev9ei , for  with  thy , was  so  written 
to  avoid  monosyllables  and  not  to  repeat  the 
theta , that  in  Ocean  a sigma  was  substitued  for 
c there  being  no  c in  the  Greek  alphabet , that 
is  the  dipthong  most  resembling  our  w,  that  the 
a in  wavy  is  changed  into  ^ because  such  is  its 
pronunciation,  and  that  it  is  with  the  same  at- 
tention to  pronunciation  that  the^  hi  thy  is 
made  u , and  that  in  wavy,  <;  I say  that  though  here 
would  be  much  more  unavoidable  alteration  than 
in  Dante’s  Hebrew,  yet  no  Englisman  coming 
after  the  first  discoverer  but  would  affirm  the 
same,  and  treat  every  argument  drawn  from  the 
improbability  of  the  Greek  poet's  possessing  any 
knowledge  of  English  as  ridiculous,  when  balanced 
with  the  other  positive  evidence;  for  it  were  cer- 
tainly easier  to  believe  that  a Greek  knew  English 
( although  there  were  no  records  to  inform  as  that 
either  he  or  any  of  bis  countrymen  at  that  time 
did  ) than  to  persuade  ourselves  that  a verse  nei- 
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then  deficient  in  grammar  or  numbers  should  be 
produced  by  chance,  and  without  its  author  be- 
ing conscious  of  it.  Let  the  present  passage  then 
be  received  as  direct  proof  that  Dante  was  tolera- 
bly versed  in  Hebrew : for  although  I know  not 
to  what  amount  his  reputation  as  a poet  may  be 
concerned  in  the  matter,  it  is  certain  that  the 
conviction  of  his  having  been  an  Oriental  scholar 
will  assist  us  much  in  our  criticisms,  by  letting  us 
know  where  we  are  to  seek  for  the  elucidation  of 
many  a disputed  phrase  in  his  Divina  Commedia, 
and  in  his  version  of  the  psalms  fur  many  a varia- 
tion from  the  Vulgate.  Let  dispute  about  this  pass- 
age end  for  ever:  and  if  ( as  the  Ab.  Lanci’s  words 
imply ) there  be  still  a public  Profe.ssor  sufficiently 
shallow  and  pedantic  to  play  the  witling  before 
his  juvenile  audience,  and  (God  give  him  modesty! ) 
attempt  caricaturing  this  speech  of  the  ancient 
bard,  let  him  learn  that  henceforth  such  buffoonery 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  exposing  his  own  want 
of  taste  and  prudence,  as  well  as  of  erudition  . 
It  is  great,  the  Ab.  Lanci's  merit  in  doing  this  tardy 
service  to  the  memory  of  his  mighty  countryman, 
and  to  his  country,  and  ( may  I not  add?  )'tu  the 
world  at  large;  for  can  any  be  quite  uninterested 
in  the  removal  of  an  aspersion  from  so  eminent  a 
fellow-creature,  as  Dante?  Whether  he  composed 
this  verse  himself,  or  borrowed  it  from  some 
work  that  he  had  perused,  it  equally  follows  that 
he  must  have  had  a very  competent  familiarity 
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with  the  language.  In  the  first  supposition  indeed 
this  would  be  more  striking;  for  to  combine  in  so 
narrow  a compass  so  much  force  and  pomp  of 
thought , so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  speaker  and 
the  occasion , and  soch  a conflux  of  guttural  letters 
and  accurate  syntax  with  a subserviency  to  the 
Italian  rhyme,  ai^ues  a person  very  conversant 
with  the  tongue  which  he  employs.  Heretofore 
when  Orientalisms  were  averred' to  be  detected 
occasionally  in  his  phraseology,  it  used  to  be  urg* 
ed  that  lie  might  have  had  them  from  the  Paladins 
and  .Saracens  then  frequenting  Europe.  Rut  this 
reply  avails  little  or  nothing ; for  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  those  Paladins 
and  Saracens  had  themselves  any  tincture  of  He* 
brew;  and  even  if  they  had,  it  must  have  been 
quite  too  small  for  the  occasion.  It  could  indeed 
have  been  only  an  oral  smattering  picked  up  among 
the  Jews;  though  this  supposition,  of  ^Llhometans 
and  soldiers  taking  the  trouble  to  do  it,  is  less 
probable  from  the  reflection  that  it  was  totally 
unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  common  life  , 
since  the  curi’ent  dialect  of  those  African  Jews 
themselves  was  Arabic,  not  Hebrew.  But  to  effect 
what  is  here  performed'(  compose  a Hebrew  verse 
adapted  to  the  occasion  and  write  it  iii  Roman 
characters)  it  were  necessary  that  those  rude  .sol- 
diers knew  not  only  Hebrew,  but  Italian  perfectly 
well : and  to  what  incongruous  a thesis  that  would 
lead,  needs  no  notice . If  the  line’was  borrowed 
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from  some  book  ( a suspicion  which  I own  myself 
inoliiied  to  indulge , though  unable  to  verify) 
then  its  energy  and  grandeur,  proving  it  to  be 
from  an  Author  nowise  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
a beginner,  and  the  fact  of  no  such  book  being 
known  either  to  the  learned  Abate  or  to  his  rea- 
ders , are  both  demonstrations  of  Dante's  intimacy 
with  Hebrew.  In  fact  where  is  the  wonder  in  his  hav- 
ing studied  the  eastern  tongues?  He  bad  more  need 
of  them  than  Milton;  and  Italy  offered  as  many,  or 
greater  facilities  towards  acquiring  them  then  than 
England  ini  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  very 
year  of  Dante’s  birth  ( iaG5)  a treaty  between  Pisa 
and  TuniS'Was  first  drawn  up  in  Arabic,  and  then 
turned  by  a Pisan  into  T.atin.  A short  period  ear- 
lier another  Italian  had  translated  an  Hebrew  tale ; 
Culita  and  Duina;  and  another  composed  what 
argues  vast  Arabic  erudition,  a confutation  of  the 
Koran . In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  an 
inhabitant  of  Cremona  translated  Arabic  treatises 
on  Geometry  and  physics  to  the  prodigious  extent 
of  G6  volumes,  viz,  the  works  of  Avicen  and  Pto- 
lemy. But  what  most  clearly  demonstrates  the  fact 
of  Oriental  acquirements  being  more  common  in 
Italy  previous  to  laoo,  than  they  have  ever  been 
since,  is  that  up  to  that  time  the  best  Aristotles 
of  the  schools  were  in  Arabic;  fur  it  was  in  that 
very  year  ( as  is  recorded  ) that  the  first  Greek 
Aristotle  was  imported  into  Italy,  to  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas’s  great  delight,  wliu,  being  himself  bpth  a 
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Greek  ( for  be  had  traaslate<I  some  of  the  Fathers 
aud  part  of  Hato  into  Latin)  and  Oriental  scholar, 
saw  at  once  the  superiority  of  that  Greek  version 
over  all  the  vulgar  Arabic  ones  (<).  Then  what  was 
in  every  other  sense  a revival  of  letters  in  Italy  , 
in  nowise  contributed  to  one  very  noble  study, 
that  of  the  languages  of  the  East,  primary  source 
of  civilization  ; or  rather  it  had  a quite  contrary 
effect,  l>y  turning  public  attention  towards  Greece 
and  Rome  exclusively ; so  that  in  almost  as  rapid 
a career  as  the  other  arts  and  sciences  advanced, 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  died  away . 
of  the  literary  triumvirate,  Dante  alone  seems  to 
have  retained  any  thing  of  it;  for  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  immersed  in  the  elegant  philosophy  of 
Socrates  and  Tully,  neglected  both  the  Bible  and 
the  Koran  in  their  originals;  or  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  praises  of  a Sappho  or  a Lesbia , knew  lit- 
tle- or  uothing  of  the  Virgins  of  Paradise  or  the 
rose  of  Sharon . In  th<s  their  meritorious,  but  too 
circumscribed  devotion  to  the  Classics,  nut  only 
their  immediate  followers  made  it  a point  to  rival 
them,  but  the  bright  spirits  of  Leo  x,  and  indeed- 
all  Italian  scholars  ( with  a few  exceptions ) even 
down  to  the  present  day.  Still  allowing,  that,  at 
the  sight  of  Horae  in  this  her  night  making  a dis- 
covery that  had  escaped  notice  in  that  her  glorious 
sun-shine  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  may  feel 

(i)  Hell,  CotomenI,  Cnuto  tv.  p ^5i.  ^and  Tirabo»cUi  aod  Gra- 
deoigo,  paastin.  — Andrea  Letteratura,  vol.  5.  p.  5ao. 
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.imazemen  t,  it  can  produce  none,  that  Dante  should 
have  composed  Hebrew  at  the  epoch  in  which  he 
lived , if  there  be  now  a Roman  capable  of  inter- 
preting it.  Up  to  the  birth  of  the  former,  the 
Oriental  tongues  were,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a consi- 
derable extent  at  least,  a popular  attainment  in  I- 
taly;  and  this  they  never  have  been  in  England. 
Nevertheless  Milton,  when  projepting  his  Christian 
poem,  deemed  it  requisite  to  obtain  a previous 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  in  spite  of  innumerable 
difficulties  did  obtain  it:  then  for  Dante,  who  re- 
solved upon  not  merely  a Christian  poem  far 
longer  and  more  peculiarly  religious  than  the  Pa- 
radise lost  and  regained,  but  on  what  necessarily 
demanded  a thorough  acquaintance  with  genuine 
.Scriptural  lore,  a translation  of  the  psalms,  it  was 
still  more  natural  to  desire  to  learn  Hebrew,  than 
for  the  other;. and  also  easier  for  him  to  learn  it, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  age  (0.  Milton,  we 
know,  became  so  ready  with  regard  to  that  tongue 
that  in  his  blindness  he  had  a chapter  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  read  aloud  to  him  every  morning: 


(i)  Non  r)ir6.  riregti  tale  lingaa  col  «uo  storlio  «Maris»e,  m*  dir6 
chc  non  Tignoravadcl  turto.  Ootaro  di  straordloarto  logegiio*  volen* 
do  eternarc  la  oiemoria  di  con  u»a  Ictteraria  impretf , oella  quale 
ogni  aavere  appari.MC*  forte  chr  doTCa  agoaenUrti  di  attendere  aocbe 
a Hclla  posta  alcun  poco  alia  cognizione  di  quelle  liogueche  dotte 
ai  apprllano?  Dante  Mudio  tanto  la  Bibbia,  cbe  moUe  tue  locuaioni,  e 
forte  le  piu  poetiche  anno  tolte  dalla  eaprettione  orientale. . . e hen  lo 
coTiOsce  chi  quel  linguaggio  attapora  . Dittertazione  dell*  Ab.  M.  A. 
Lanci,  p.  3)1- 
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no  such  anecdote  of  Dante’s  private  lift*  has  reach- 
ed us,  but  by  this  Hebrew  verse  we  may  consider 
his  proficiency  to  be  proved  equally  well , as  that 
of  our  own  bard  by  his  facility  in  understanding 
what  he  heard  read  by  his  daughters.  .\s  to  inter- 
nal evidence  in  their  compositions , whatever 
Orientalisms  the  English  of  Milton  may  be  held 
to  contain , such  vestiges  are  far  less  significant 
or  numerous  there,  than  in  the  Italian  of  Dante: 
for,  not  to  anticipate  many  we  shall  hereafter  find 
in  this  poem , nor  to  repeat  any  thing  already 
noticed  , it  will  suffice  to  observe  that  in  his  ver- 
sion of  the  psalms  I have  myself  been  able  to 
discover  above  a dozen  instances , in  which  he 
leaves  the  Vulgate  to  follow  the  original  Hebrew. 
It  were  just  to  transport  our  imagination  back  to 
his  age,  before  pronouncing  on  the  propriety,  or 
impropriety,  of  his  inserting  a variety  of  languages 
( as  he  has  done  ) into  this  poem  . He  found  his 
country  without  a formed  tongue  , as  well  as 
without  much  real  science  ; but  it  is  not  true  that 

she  was  without  the  rudiments the  disjecta 

membra  of  multifarious  literature;  his  duty  as  a 
good  citizen  was  to  put  these  together  aud  make 
the  most  of  them . Of  the  slate  in  which  he  found 
and  left  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak ; but  as  to  languages,  be  found 
native  Italian  in  the  embryo  of  a quantity  of  dia- 
lects , many  of  them  very  rude  and  none  of  them 
grammatical , and  the  foreign  tongues  of  Provence, 
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Greece , Rome  and  the  East  all  extant  in  Italy , 
in  some  degree,  though  in  various  conditions. 
The  first  of  them  appears  to  have  been  a Eishion- 
able  accomplishmeut  in  the  different  courts;  of 
Latin  and  Greek  we  have  already  said  somethingCO, 
and  shall  more;  and  to  Arabic  our  attention  shall 
be  drawn  on  a future  occasion,  when  I shall  have 
to  comment  a verse  written  in  it.  That  he  should 
have  considered  it  right  to  enrich  his  style  by  the 
adoption  of  many  Hebraic  idioms,  and  to  recom-i 
mend  by  his  example  the  continuance  of  a study 
already  begun  with  some  success  ( that  of  the 
speech  in  which  were  to  be  found  the  purest  and 
primitive  sources  of  Christianity ) was  both  equi- 
table and  highly  decorous;  and  was  not  certainly 
to  interfere  with  the  other  branches  of  learning , 
for  all  these  have  a close  affinity.  With  regard  to 
his  translated  Hebraisms,  1 presume  there  can  bo 
no  diversity  of  sentiment;  but  that  every  one 
will  avow  he  was  as  justified  in  employing  them 
as  the  Spaniards  were  in  adopting  Arabic  idioms: 
for  thus  in  his  country's  language,  which  he  found 
so  meagre,  he  kneaded  up  with  such  care  the  best 
of  it’s  own  numerous  dialects  and  many  foreign 
ones,  that  be  left  it  richer  than  any  other  of  mo- 
dern Europe.  Wiiether  his  introduction  of  pure 
Hebrew  into  his  Italian  can  be  equally  well  borne 
out,  may  be  questioned:  but  if,  (for  the  sake  of 

(i)  Ueil . Cenuneat,  Canlot  III  — IT— T pp.  i0g— sSi  — 
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holding  out  an  example  to  Oriental  students)  it 
be  considered  an  admissable  license,  then  on  no 
possible  occasion  could  it  be  so  plausibly  introdu- 
ced as  on  the  present.  For  in  no  mouth  could  the 
characteristic  harshness  of  the  Hebrew  be  more 
becoming,  than  in  that  of  the  ‘swoln  lipt’  (quella 
enfiata  labbia  ),  wolfish  Plutns;  nor  any  fiend  be 
with  greater  reason  represented  as  uttering  the 
most  ancient  language  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
mains. That  Dante  believed  the  Hebrew  to  be  the 
most  ancient,  we  have  his  own  words  in  more 
than  one  pa.ssage  of  bis  Grammar:  ‘Hebrew  was 
the  tongue  of  the  first  man  (•).’  Nor  should  any 
one  suppose  that  this  is  in  contradiction  with  the 
declaration  which  we  shall  find  him  cause  Adam 
to  make,  that  the  language  which  he  used  was 
‘all  worn  out’(tutta  spenta  (’))  before  the  builihng 
of  Babel;  for  it  shall  appear,  that  this  is  to  be 
understood  as  a kind  of  poetical  hyperliole  , not 
as  an  absolute  affirmation  : it  only  signifies  tliat 
Hebrew,  which  at  first  was  universally  spoken,  bad 
already  fallen  from  its  purity  before  the  gre.it 
confusion  of  tongues.  But  that,  however  corrupt- 
ed, it  was  not  extinguished,  either  before  or  af- 
ter the  tower  of  Babel , (being  still  transmitted  by 
the  Jews)  we  know  to  have  been  a thesis  formally 
sustained  by  our  Author;  since  be  thus  expresses 

(i)  Fait  «rgo  Hebnucnm  idioint  id,  quad  prini  teqicsIM  labia 
£abric««eniiit.  He  Vul^ri  Eloquio«  Lib-  i-ctp.  6. 

(a)  Par«d-  Canto  sx?i.  v.  114. 
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himself  in  the  same  grammatical  essay  mentioned 
immediately 'above : ‘ this  form  of  speech  which 
had  been  spoken  by  Adam , and  by  all  his  children 
until  the  building  of  Babel , descended  as  a pecu- 
liar inheritance  to  the  Hebrews,  in  order  that  our 
Saviour,  when  born  among  them,  might  speak 
not  the  language  of  confusion,  but  of  beauty  and 

<»race  . The  chosen  few  to  whom  this  sacred  idiom 
o 

was  intrusted  were  of  the  seed  of  Sem,  from  whom 
proceeded  the  people  of  Israel , who  down,  to  the 
moment  of  their  dispersion  continued  to  employ 
this  most  ancient  of  tongues  (•).’  This  opinion 
recorded  so  tenaciously  is  referable  to  the  contro- 
versy between  scholars , as  to  whether  the  books 
of  Moses  were  originally  written  in  Hebrew , or 
Chaldaic  : it  appears  to  be  in  order  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  former , that  Dante  asserts  its  supe- 
rior antiquity ; and  not  from  a wish  to  pronounce 
between  the  Syriac,  Samaritan  , and  Pba:nician , 
which  be  apparently  considered  as  only  dialects 


(i)  Hac  forma  locutronis  locutut  e»t  Adam ; bac  forma  tocuti  aunt 
oiQuea  poateri  ejui  uique  ad  Kdificatiouero  turrit  Bahel;  hauc  formain 
JocutioDit  hwediuti  tuni  61it  Heber,  qui  ab  eo  diclt  tuot  Hebrvi. 
* Each  claw  of  workmen  * ( he  tayt  ) * was  inflicted  with  a separate 
language;  brickUyert  with  one,  carpenters  with  another,  etr.  In  pro* 
portion  to  their  alacrity  in  building,  was  the  delormity  of  the  tongue 
allotted  to  them.  With  a few  who  took  no  part  in  the  fabric  the  sacred 
idiom  was  still  left.  ’ Quibus  autem  sanctum  idloma  remansit . ..  hec 
minima  pars  fait  de  semine  Sem . . de  qna  ortus  est  populus  Israel 
qui  anliquissima  Uicotione  tuilt  usi  usque  ad  tuam  dispcraionem  . De 
Vulgari  Eloquio,  Lib.  t.  cap.  6^7. 
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of  Hebrew  ; as  indeed  th^  probably  were  fo . It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  frequently  is  the  proverb 
exempliBed  of  there  being  nothing  new  under  the 
sun!  A solemn  proposal,  of  which  the  Edinburgh 
Review (*)  speaks  highly,  has  been  made  to  the  Asia- 
tic Society  by  a learned  peer  of  France  and  member 
of  tbe  Institut,  to  adapt  the  Roman  letters  to  the  va- 
rious Oriental  languages  But  I dare  say,  M.  de 
Volney  was  little  aware  that  his  plan  had  been  put 
into  practice  so  many  ages  since;  and  that  of  the 
five  tongues j Persian,  Turkish,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Hebraic,  which  he  writes  in  European  characters, 
the  old  Tuscan  poet  had  already  preceded  his  inven- 
tion with  regard  to  two the  two  principal  of 

them  . Whether  such  a device  be  approved  of  or 
not,  as  likely  to  be  of  any  general  beiieht  either  to 
science  or  commerce,  the  defence  of  Dante  in  his 
particular  circumstances  rests  upon  more  substan- 
tial ground , that  of  experience.  For  to  nothing  else 
than  its  being  written  as  it  was,  can  we  attribute 
the  preservation  of  his  verse  down  to  this'day ; had 
the  copyists  been  doomed  to  labour  at  words , of 
which  not  only  the  meaning  was  hidden  to  them, 
but  with  whose  letters  they  were  also  unacquaint- 
ed, it  would  have  been  altogether  impossible  for 


(f ) or tfaete  Contiganui  Countnm  the  letters  an(i  the  language , al- 
waja  anaiogooj,  were  once  probablj  tbe  aaioe.  Ed.  Rev.  No.  ulit. 
(i)  Id  Id. 

(3)  L’ Alphabet  Europ^en  apptiqu^  auz  languea  Aeiatiquet,  etc. 
Par  C.  F.  Voiuey , Comte  at  Pair  dt  Franoe  ct  mtinbre  de  1'  Inatitut. 
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• any  intelligible  traces  to  have  been  retained;  and 
the  Divine  Comedy  would  have  been  really  disfi- 
gured with  the  ridiculous  mummery  of  which  it 
lias  been  so  ridiculously  accused . As  things  stand 
however,  it  is  credible  that  we  have  the  Hebrew 
verse  free  of  any  adulteration , and  precisely  as  it 
came  from  the  Author’s  pen;  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  much  of  the  Italian . Ilis  own  expec- 
tations might  have  been  still  more  flattering; and 
when  he  used  these  letters  through  condescension 
to  the  illiterate  ( who  might  have  been  disgusted 
at  strange  hieroglyphics  totally  illegible  to  them, 
but  not  so  at  a barbarous  exclamation  which  they 
could  read  though  without  understanding  it , that 
inhuman  dissonance  being  uttered  by  a fieud  ) 

1 dare  say  he  thought  they  would  be  no  secret  to 
the  learned  ; and,  universal  learning  increased,  it 
was  not  unnatural  if  he  believed  that  his  Hebrew 
would  not  only  be  explained,  but  at  last  be  tran- 
scribed in  its  original  form.  As  to  the  conservation 
of  his  verse, arguing  thus,  we  see  he  argued  rightly; 
but  not  so,  as  to  the  flourishing  of  the  tongue 
ill  which  it  was  composed.  Petrarch  and  Boccac- 
cio instead  of  improving  on  his  example,  and  so 
gathering  in  all  the  springs  of  ancient  lore,  turn- 
ed the  stream  of  fashion  in  a beautiful  but  nar- 
rowed channel;  and  consequently  the  erudition 
of  the  East  has  almost  dried  up,  not  acquired  force^ 
in  Italy.  Ihe  illiterate  solution,  which  it  is  proba- 
ble Dante  meant  as  a mere  temporary  tribute  to 
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the  ignorance  of  his  age,  has  not  only  contented 
his  countrymen  ever  since,  but  when  at  last  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  is  made  and  published,  they 
are  so  unprepared  to  appreciate  it,  that  it  is  slight- 
ly or  not  at' all  mentioned  in  two  or  three  ediliuus 
of  the  Divine  Comedy  made  quite  recently:  and 
my  own  (1  mean  this  Comment)  will  be  the  first 
to  present  it  in  its  clear  light  . Let  then  their 
bard  have  justice,  albeit  tardily,  done  to  him : and 
without  pretending  that  his  Orientalisms  enhance 
bis  reputation  as  a poet,  let  him  have  credit  for 

something  superior  to  any  gifts  of  imagination 

devoted  patriotism  and  learning;  for  the  first  may 
be  given  in  vain,  but  each  of  the  two  latter  argues 
virtuous  cultivation  of  the  mind . These  engaged 
him  to  employ  various  incentives  to  quicken  his 
fellow-citizens  to  knowledge  and  wisdom;  and  one 
road  to  wisdom  was  certainly  to  study  the  compo> 
sitioDS  of  Asia,  the  birth-place  of  their  religiou 
and  of  every  art  and  science:  for  if  with  a similar 
patriotic  intention  we  shall  find  him  citing  the 
Provencal,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  agreed 
better  with  bis  own  taste  to  cite  Hebrew;  since, 
though  the  former  might  have  been  more  fitting 
for  the  intellects  of  his  audience,  and  pleasing  to 
bis  ear  from  its  melody,  it  could  never  have  been 
the  favourite  language  of  one,  who,  though  swert 
and  tender  when  he  pleased,  was  much  oftener 
sublime;  and  who  therefore  rather  belonged'to  the 
schools  of  Greece  and  of  the  East,  than  of  France ; 
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liis  Muse  having  far  less  relation  to  the  playful- 
ness uf  the  sentimental  Troultadours,  than  to  the 
great  epic  and  Biblical  writers,  whom  he  rivals  in 
the  union  of  daring  fancy  with  profound  scientific 
meditutiun . 

C — — *111.  I 

This  expression  ‘ Wolf’  directed  to  Blutus,  the 
Cod  of  the  Avaricious,  proves  Dante's  distinct  de- 
sire to  prevent  bis  being  confounded  with  Pluto: 
for  the  ff'ulfish  shape  of  the  former  is  as  remote 
as  can  be,  from  the  giant  bulk  and  all  the  infernal 
magnificence  with  which  the  latter  is  invested; 
Now  wave  the  banners  of  the  king  of  Hell  (■). 

1 

D.  XII. 

As  we  descend , the  guilt  of  thesufferers  deepening 
leaves  less  room  for  commiseration:  so  that,  al- 
though Virgil’s  reply  to  Plutus  be  similar  in  sub- 
stance to  that  already  made  to  Charon  and  Minost*), 
it  is  no  longer  limited  (as  it  was  then  ) to  a bare 
sublime  assertion  of  omnipotent  will,  but  adds 
contempt  and  menace,  and  reminds  the  fallen 
Cherub  of 

' the  sword 

Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God. 

The  answer  also,  by  naming  Plutus  ‘ the  swoln- 

I 

(i)  Hell f Canto x^xiv. 

(a)  InlierDo,  Canto  ui.  v.  94.  — Canto  * v.  a3.  Hell^  Comment  to 
''Id.  Id.  pp.  aoi  ^ 977.  * 
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lijis  ’ and  ‘ the  cursed  wolf,  ’ gives  an  idea  of  his 
form  which  corroborates  the  interpretation  given 
of  the  she-wolf  in  Canto  the  first  (■).  As  to  the  dif- 
ference of  sex,  it  only  adds  edge  to  the  satire ; and 
the  ‘ coupling  obscene’  ( multi  son  gli  animali  a 
cui  s’^mmoglia)  of  the  one,  and  this  ‘whoredom 
proud’  (superbo  strupo)  of  the  other,  whose  train 
is  represented  formed  of  ‘ Popes  and  Cardinals , ' 
(asweshall  see  presently)  testify  that  the  ideas  of 
avarice,  wolGshness,  lewdness,  and  a celebrated 
passage  of  the  Apocalypse  (’)  were  on  every  occa- 
sion connected  in  Dante’s  head,  as  referable  to 
the  rapacity  of  many  unworthy  Popes . 


This  tiercet,  in  the  Original,  is  one  of  those 
noted  by  Alfieri  as  most  beautifully  imitative. 

d:  i i 

F,  XTI. 

f.  ■ : :i‘  If..''-  r ^ 

The  Italian  is4icca:  about  the  etymology  of  which 
there  is  much  controversy,  although  the  Vocabo' 
lario  tokes  no  part  in  it.  Landino  derives  it  from 
the  Latin  verb  tabor,  Velutello  from  the  Lombard 
dialect , others  ( quoting  Dufresne  ) make  it  low 
Latin;  and  I myself  had  imagined  it  taken  from 
the  Creek  , scissura  , fissura  ,cum  crepitu 
facta  W;  but  it  is  now  decided,  it  is  an  OrienU- 


(i)  Comment,  p.  3o. 
(i)  Rev.  XVII.  I,  a,  S. 
(3)  Lexicon  Eroeit. 
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lismCO.The  sense  however  remains,  in  all  the 
cases  where  we  shall  6nd  the  word , pretty  much 
the  same;  here  quartalacca  evidently  signifies  the 
fourth  Circle.  What  is  turned  by  me  into  ‘ down 
we  plunge  mid  deeper  throes  ’ ( in  the  text , preu  • 
dendo  piu  della  duleutc  ripa ) gives  ground  for 
hesitation  to  some;  but,  in  my  opinion  without 
any  reason : fur  ripa  is  put  with  poetical  freedom 
for  regione;  and  then  the  clear  meaning  is  ‘achiev- 
ing more  of  the  dolorous  region’  or’  descending, 
still  deeper  into  helU  ’ 

G.  ■ *TIII. 

Now  down  we  plunge  ’ mid  wilder  throes, 

Entering  the  fourth  infernal  stew 
• Deep  in  the  sank  of  universal  woes . 

This  '^sack  ’ (che’l  mal  dell’ universe  tutto  insacca  ) 
refers  naturally  to  the  entire  of  the  ‘ Hell-of-the- 
damned’;  which  is  to  contain  eventually  (since  it' 
does  not  so  at  present ) all  the  evil  which  afflicts 
the  universe.  Some  however,  with  over-scrupulous 
nicety  of  syntax,  refer  ‘sack’  to  its’  immediate  an- 
tecedent * the  fourth  stew  ’ ( quarta  lacca ) ; and 
thus  make  Dante  affirm , what  may  seem  rather 
hyperbolical , that  all  the  vices  of  mankind  are 
caused  by  money . Yet  had  such  been  really  his 
intention , it  were  hard  to  prove  it  distant  from 
troth,  at  least  in  modern  history . To  what  but 


(i)  Ab.  M.  A.  Lanei,  attupn. 
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avarice  or  prodigality  are  the  worst  of  our  politi- 
cal convulsions  ascribable?  If  man  be  made  for 
society,  ( and  that  he  is,  one  may  be  excused 
proving)  then  must  every  thing  that  really  cements 
it  be  for  his  weal,  and  every  thing  tending  to  dis- 
solve it,  for  bis  unhappiness.  Nothing  has  this  lat- 
ter, miserable  tendency  so  much  as  the  inspiring 
of  individuals  with  a feeling  that  they  are  inde- 
pendentof  the  community  in  which  they  live.  True 
philosophy  teaches,  that  men  have  little  cause  to 
be  vain  of  their  individuality.  Considered  as  mere 
individuals , and  without  reference  to  any  pro- 
posed end  in  our  creation,  other  animals  equal,  if 
not  surpass  us . What  confers  grandeur  on  our 
species  is  to  represent  it  as  a corporate  body,  which 
ceases  to  exist,  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  united . 
Many  creatures  go  alone,  and  to  continue  their 
kind  have  need  of  no  more  than  a periodical , mo- 
mentary interview  between  two  of  different  sexes. 
Could  man  be  reduced  to  a similar  state , he  would 
be  far  inferior  to  most  animals.  It  is  in  society 
that  be  becomes  evidently  and  inbnitely  superior 
to  them  all.  We  are  then  nothing  more  than  fragile 
links  of  one  bright  universal  chain,  and  (in  spite 
of  ingenious  rhapsodies)  it  is  in  the  order  of  nature 
which  is  welfare,  that  we  should  continue  depen- 
dant on  our  fellow-creatures,  and  they  on  us.  It 
is  almost  esmlusively  by  money  that  such  salutary 
dependence  is  dissolved ; and  whether  it  be  care 
in  the  acquisition  or  in  the  preservation  or  in  the 
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consumption  of  riches  that  be  uppermost  in  our 
thoughts , it  is  alike  subversive  of  patriotism  . 
One  tie  broken , others  soon  follow;  but  the  more 
you  weaken  the  voluntary  connexion  between 
individuals,  the  stronger  the  force  necessary  to 
preserve  peace  between  them;  the  more  indepen- 
dent each  becomes,  the  more  despotic  must  the 
Government  become,  if  it  is  intended  to  administer 
justice;  and  as  soon  as  all  the  natural  links  of  so- 
ciety are  spurned,  there  remain  none  that  can 
preserve  it  except  unnatural  ones  . Wherever  there 
has  been  most  individual  dependence,  there  has 
been  most  National  liberty  : And  when  to  the 
public  devotedness  of  the  Ancients  is  substituted 
an  attachment  to  private  lucre when  submis- 
sion of  the  will  is  no  more when  ( men  receding 

to  a mighty  distance  from  the  Patriarchal  system  ) 

attachment  to  birth-place  and  family  decays 

when  agriculture  yields  in  dignity  to  manufac- 
tures  when  the  endearing,  reciprocal  relian- 
ce between  landlords  and  tenants  vanishes 

when  merchants  become  over -numerous,  who 
(bearing  their  fortunes  in  their  pockets  and  educa- 
ting their  itinerant  offspring  in  utter  indifference 
to  customs  and  sojourns ) consider  as  home  any 
sea  port  on  the  globe  which  may  answer  their  mo- 
mentary interests when  town-frequenting  nobi- 
lity begin  to  leave  the  provinces  desolate when 

the  Capital  is  filled  with  extravagant  dissipation 
and  the  most  iniquitous  usury when  respect 
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for  station  disappears,  and  rapacious  buying,  bor- 
rowing , lending  , selling  , and  intriguing  for  pla- 
ces are  the  usual  occupations  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  : then  is  experienced  the  entire  truth  of 
what  I say,  that  much  individual  independence  is 
not  compatible  with  civil  liberty,  and  leads  of 
necessity  to  one  or  all  of  these  slaveries  ( each 
ruthless  and  ignorainous,  and  more  ruthless  from 
being  alternate)  the  ferocity  of  anarchy,  of  oligar- 
chy, or  of  despotism  . More  properly,  this  last  is 
the  term  in  every  such  case : the  only  difference 
is  between  the  despotism  of  one,  or  of  few,  or  of 
many.  Which  of  these  horrible  gulfs  is  less  heart- 
chilling,  I scarcely  know  or  care:  but  if  they  are 
all  brought  about  by  money,  it  were  no  libel  to 
call  it ‘the  sack  of  universal  woe.’  By  it  we  are 
betrayed  into  that  appalling  circle  which  knows 
no  redemption  ( anarchy , oligarchy , despotism, 
anarchy,  oligarchy,  despotism  ) and  to  who,se 
hopeless  nature  nothing  is  more  applicable  than 
Dante's  own  ver.se  ^ 

l4i.sciate  ogni  .speranz.i  voi  che  ’ntr.ire. 

If  a large  portion  of  Europe  be  thus  fallen,  America 
may  consider  the  ghasts  of  her  murdered  sons  as 

laid, as  far  as  vengeance  can  do  it.  Her  gold 

has  amply  retaliated  her  wrongs;  and  has  had  a 
vast  share  in  producing  the  general  corruption  of 
European  politics.  It  has  transferred  the  destinies 
of  men  from  their  own  good  swords  to  a banker’s 
quill,  has  turned  war  into  a question  of  finance. 
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and  nude  the  funds  sole  criterion  of  its  justice  or 
injustice;  in  lieu  of  the  cry  of  patriotism  are  heard 
the  prognostics  of  the  stock-broker;  and  for  valour 
and  constancy,  the  state  of  the  exchange.  How  far 
this  despicable  disease  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
breaking  up  society,  I need  not  inquire;  but 
that  to  it,  much  more  than  to  any  intemperate 
theories  of  sceptics  or  materialists,  are  to  be  ascrib- 
ed the  worst  disasters  of  the  past  century,  I have 
no, difficulty  in  asserting. 

1 have  strayed  from  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  text;  not  from  its  spirit.  Dante  foresaw  the 
ruin  which  idutus  was  bringing  on  bis  country  : 
and  its  actual  state  is  a complete  verification  ,of 
ray  reasonings.  There  is  no  where  more  individual 
independence  than  in  Italy ; no  where  less  politi- 
cal freedom.  The  links  of  .society  hang  so  loosely, 
that  they  are  scarcely  felt  by  individuals;  while 

the  nation  is  in  hopeless  thraldom hopeless 

not  on  occount  of  the  governors,  but  the  govern- 
ed . Sismondi  undertakes  a difficult  cause,  when 
he  would  make  the  mercantile  body  more  friend- 
ly to  liberty  than  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  . 
The  latter  ( he  says)  must  crouch  to  the  enslaver 
of  their  native  land  to  which  they  are  irremedia- 
bly attached  ; while  the  former  fly  from  it,  and 
seek  for  freedom  elsewhere.  Rut  what  kind  of  pa- 
triotism is  that  which  flies  from  its  country  in  her 
utmost  distress?  .Such  egoists  are  incapable  of  be- 
ing real  freemen:  and  are  npich  more  likely  to 
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sow  the  seeils  of  slaverj’  in  each  free  shore  to  wliich 
they  resort,  on  account  of  those  commercial  advan- 
tages which  liberty  always  possesses  ; and  from 
which  shore  they  will  quickly  retire,  on  those 
advantages  diminishing  by  the  breaking  out  of 
that  pestilential  slavery  of  which  they  had' them- 
selves imported  the  first  germ a selfish,  insatia- 

ble thirst  of  gold  . Instead  of  bearing  freedom  , 
they  bear  its  bane;  their  circumnavigation  is  infec- 
tion . According  to  AI.  Sisrnondi's  theory,  they 
must  have  long  since  fled  fiom  Italy;  but  they 
first  ruined  her.  It  was  a merchant  who  openly  en- 
slaved her  most  flourishing  Republic Florence. 

In  a great  country  there  is  full  room  for  both  the 
followers  of  commerce  and  the  landed  proprietors . 
Why  represent  their  interests  at  variance?  Their 
true  interests  are  essentially  the  same ; it  is  unjust 
to  both  to  undervalue  either.  Practically,  a wi.se 
legislature  will  preserve  as  much  as  possible  an 
equality  between  them the  rapidly  accumula- 

ting riches  of  one  class  being  balanced  by  the 
hereditary  honours  of  the  other:  but  in  specula- 
tion , the  natural  defenders  of  the  soil  must  be 
avowed  to  be  the  owners  of  the  soil , and  real  pa- 
triots those  who  have  no  hopes  beyond  their 
country ; not  men  who  are  ready  to  seek  another 
home,  and  retire  before  slavery  instead  of  bazard- 
' ing  a mortal  combat . I 
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The  tiercel  literally  is:  ‘ Ah!  heavenly  Justice, 
who  can  put  together  all  the  new  labours  and 
sufferings  which  1 beheld  ? Why  doth  a mortal 

error  produce  such  ruin?  ’ The  first  part  refers 

to  the  impossibility  of  describing  in  a few  versfes 
the  various  horrors  that  presented  themselves. 
Some  make  who  refer  to  the  Dispenser  of  those 
torments : but  it  could  not  have  been  meant  to 
ask  who  lie  is,  since  the  exclamation  itself  begins 

by  telling  us ‘ heavenly  Justice,’  giustizia  di 

Dio  (0.  The  second  part  of  the  tiercel  embraces  a 

far  more  momentous  question the  doctrine 

of  future  rewards  and  punishments;  a discussion 
so  awful  and  complex,  that  it  is  a consolation  to 
defer , if  not  entirely  escape  it.  Becoilecting  Dante's 
own  words,  it  is  the  primary,  allegorical  scope  of 
the  entire  poem  to  elucidate  it  (»).  Waving  for  the 
present  the  main  subject conceding  the  exis- 

(1)  Tbe  verM  U printr<l  as  an  loterrogatloD  in  the  CominitDa  and 
all  ihe  most  est««n>cd  <>ditions;as  indef^d,  tli(>  particle  chi  require*. 
Yet  N.  Caiy  translates  it  like  a mere  exclamation,  adducing  Landino 
as  kia  aulbority,  who  makes  chi  the  same  is  che  . Landino'*  words  are 
not  very  clear . The  two  contested  interpretations  are  as  1 have  given: 
chi  potrehbe  ristringere  in  pochi  versl , ec.  ? or  chi  radnna  in  questo 
loogo  deir  inferno  taofi  travagh  ec?Tbis  secoud  is  subject  to  tbe 
objection  adduced  bv  me  — tb;)t  of  putting  a question  which  the  very 
first  words  of  tbe  tiercet  precludes,  as  well  as  tbe  context  of  the  entire 
poem  : quasi  cite  Dante,  o non  sapesse^  o negasse  essere  la  divioa  via- 
dice  Giostizia  che  ivi  aduna  tiiui  qtiei  guai.  Poggiali,  Ed.  Li>orn. 
i$o7,  vol.  3.  p.  93. 

(a)  Hell*  Comincntt  Canto  1.  p.  63. 
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tence  of  the  eternal  castigations  of  Tartarus  — I 
descend  to  a corollary  from  it.  The  text  being  iu 
the  singular  number  ‘a  mortal  error’ (nostra  col- 
pa)  appears  to  some  to  he  a demand,  whether  it 
be  possible  that  a single  error  can  merit  such  va-, 
rleties  of  ever-lasting  torment?  Infinite  woe  can 
only  be  made  for  infinite  crime.  This  is  certain. 
After  this,  it  is  superfluous  to  distinguish  between 
singular  and  plural.  Of  degrees  in  infinitude  we 
can  have  no  idea.  According  to  human  compre- 
hension , we  can  scarcely  avoid  assenting  to  the 
position  of  the  Stoics,  that  all  crimes  are  equal; 
except  by  doing,  what  seems  to  me  much  wiser, 

confessing  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  It 

may  be  praclicalljr  useful  to  pronounce  on  the 
extent  of  any  guilt  from  what  we  see  of  it ; on 

such  appearances  the  legislator  must  act the 

temporal  by  the  infliction  of  temporal  punish- 
ments, the  spiritual  by  the  threat  of  future  ones; 
but  theoretically , few  things  lead  to  greater  con- 
fusion in  reasoning.  It  is  the  invisible  mind  that 
makes  the  sin,  not  the  visible  act.  But  since  the 
act  of  the  mind  precedes  the  visible  act,  the  entire 
guilt  is  equally  incurred,  whether  it  be  indicated 
by  any  act  visible  to  us,  or  not:  still  more  does  it 
follow,  that  if  the  entire  guilt  may  exist  previous 
to  any  visible  act,  it  may  previous  to  several.  The 
eye  of  Him  who  is  to  judge  immaterial  creatures 
has  no  need  of  material  acts.  It  reads  the  spirit, 
and  may  or  may  not  permit  good  or  evil  to  be  re- 

1 

1 
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Tealed  by  one  or  many  overt . corporeal  actions. 
In  every  case  the  merit  or  demerit  of  tlie  spirit 
(which  is  truly  the  only  merit  or  demerit)  re- 
mains precisely  the  same . The  law , that  is  the 
■will  of  an  eternal  infinite  Being  must  be  infinite 
and  eternal.  Its  prescriptions  may  vary,  but  they 
are  only  its  form  . Its  substance  can  know  no 
change.  As  long  as  those  prescriptions  exist,  they 
partake  of  the  infinitude  that  prescribes  them  . 
To  contravene  them  then  is  infinitely  wrong;  nor 
in  that  infinitude  can  I have  a notion  of  any  gra- 
dations . These  may,  perhaps,  exist;  but  my  fi- 
nite powers  cannot  conceive  them.  If  an  infinite 
Being  ordains  a statute  ( whatever  it  seem  in  our 
eyes,  great  or  small ) it  must  be  infinite,  and  any 
breach  of  it  be  infinite  too;  nor  can  I have  any 
conception  of  its  deserving  more  or  le.ss  than  in- 
finite punishment;  in  which  I can  recognise  no 
degrees  either  of  alleviation  or  severity.  .Such 
degrees  may  be;  but  they  are  not  within  the  grasp 
of  mortal  perception . The  only  question  then  is 
whether  an  infinite  Being  has  given  a law,  or  not. 
If  he  has , it  is  a line  in  the  ‘over-stepping  of  which 
(and  in  it  alone)  guilt  consists;  and  however  you 
advance  after,  this  advance’  (Cicero  avers)  ‘has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  over-stepping  of  the  line. 
In  this  consists  guilt,  in  the  infraction  of  the  law 
( without  a reference  to  its  apparent  importance 
or  unimportance  );  and  when  once  this  infrac- 
tion takes  place,  the  guilt  is  completed.  Every  sin 
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overturns  reason  an(1  order;  but  as  soon  as  order' 
and  reason  are  overturned,  I cannot  imagine  the 
addition  of  any  greater  sin  (■).’  I only  speak  of  what 
seems;  and  indeed  so  does  Cicero.  But  it  seems 
as  if  one  crime  should  incur  infinite  punishment, 
just  as  much  as  many;  and  as  if  the  plucking  of  a 
blade  of  grass,  or  of  an  apple  were  quite  as  cri- 
minal when  prohibited  by  the  Creator,  as  any 
enormity  whatever.  This  is  the  sublime  verity 
shadowed  forth  by  the  catastrophe  of  Eve : and 
such  a reflection  ( independent  of  every  other  ) 
might  suffice  to  secure  veneration  for  the  magtii- 
flcent  simplicity  of  the  Genius  , who  put  the 
whole  world  and  au  apple  in  one  and  the  same  ba- 
lance , and  found  them  of  equal  weight  in  the  esti- 
mate of  Omnipotence  . 

I. rxi*. 

Not  wild  Cliaribdis,  when  the  wildest  masses 
Of  bieakers  ronihat  in  its  pool  renown’d, 

Chafes  like  the  innumerous  troop  that  waltzes. 

The  raisers  and  the  prodigals  drawn  up  face  to 
face,  one  party  on  the  interior  circumference  of 
the  Circle  ( that  is,  round  its  central  orifice)  and 
the  other  on  its  exterior  circumference  (or  under 

/ 

(i)  Qaam  tonge  progrvdiare,  cam  nemel  traniierii , ad  augcodum 
traoicuudi  culpam  nihil  pvrtinet ....  In  eo  eat  peccatum , quod  non 
licuit.  Cum  quidquid  pvccaiur,  perturbalione  prccatur  ordinia  alque 
ratiuait.  PertuibatA  autem  tcmel  talione  ct  ordiot,  nihil  poUit  addi 
qao  magia  pcceare  poM«  vidtotur.  Par.  v. 
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its  wall),  they  ever  and  anon  charge  at  each  other 
with  furious  cries,  and,  meeting  mid  way,  strike 
breasts  and  rebound  back  to  their  former  lines; 
where  they  prepare  for  similar  encounters  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  discomfitures.  Such,  in  substance, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  present  and  following  tier-' 
cets.  During  this  eternal  tilting  {giostra  ) the  shades 
also  eternally  move,  or  whirl  likeCharibdis  during 
that  violent  concussion  of  its  tides  called  by  seamen 
its  rintoppo  (0,  or  rather  <valtze,  ( as  I translate 
it)  that  is,  perform  the  ridcla  round  the  entire 
Circle.  For  the  riddi  of  the  text  is  from  the  verb 
riddare , ‘ to  dance  the  ridda and  the  ridda  was  ‘ a 

dance  of  many  persons  turning  round’ which 

is  about  the  same  thing  as  a (valtze  (*). 

/ 

y''  K. xxvi^ 

‘ Turning  weights  by  force  of  breasts  ’ is  the  o- 
riginal , verltetim ; and  it  is  indeed  ( as  is  also  my 

(<)  Mr.  Carr  in  trxiiilaling  ond*  not  • miu  of  billom  , bat  “ a 
billow,** ditoiiiisbM  much  llte  proprirtv  of  tlip  metaphor:  and  the  more 
fiOt  because  Dante  by  ouda  a'intoppa  alhided  to  a cbaractenitic  pbe> 
nomenoD  of  the  straiu  of  Measioa*  which  be  must  have  observed  when 
be  was  Ambassador  in  Sicily.  Not  always,  but  frequeutly  when  the 
wlud  blows  freshly  from  either  the  South  or  North  east,  the  currents 
meet  with  perilous  but  traosient  violence  and  are  then  said  to 
/>are . So,  to  waru  ships  n«it  to  approfich  while  the  danger  lasts,  there 
is  ( or  at  least  was)  a tall  signal^lower  where  pitots  are  employed  to 
keep  a good  look  out.  These  being  experienced,  alwayacan  predict 
the  rintoppo  a little  before  tt  happens.  E in  questo  modo  sicuro  h il 
passaggio-  Dauiello,  Comento,  p.  4g. 

(a)  Ballo  di  molte  persone  fattoiu  giro.  (Vooabolario).  It  seems 
to  have  been  a lascivious  dance,  which  was  at  last  left  to  the  peasaotn*, 
and  is  uow  no  onger  in  use- 
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translation ) capable  of  two  interpretations:  for  it 
may  mean  , either  that  each  wretch  had  a stone , 
like  Sisyphus,  to  roll  with  his  breast;  or  that  the 
weights  in  question  were  simply  those  of  each 
ghost’s  own  form,  as  well  as  that  of  his  antago- 
nist's, which,  on  the  shocking  of  their  mutual 
breasts,  spun  round  . The  former  of  these  is  the 
received  solution  and  in  many  editions  there  is 
an  engraving  to  elucidate  it;  but  I myself  prefer 
the  latter;  for,  besides  that  tilting,  waltzing  And 
spinning  like  a whirlpool  make  quite  images  e- 
nougb  for  one  passage,  these  ideas  of  speed  and 
lightness  are  not  aided , but  rather  enfeebled  by 
that  of  rolling  huge  stones.  To  talk  of  the  weight 
of  the  spirits  implies  no  more  incongruity  than  to 
talk  of  their  turning  weights;  of  the  suffering  of 
their  breasts  when  striking  together , no  more 
than  when  striking  against  the  stones.  Poets  are 
permitted  to  attribute  corporeal  functions  to  spi- 
ritual creatures,  as  well  as  to  strip  them  of  them 
when  they  please;  for  it  were  otherwise  very  hard 
to  give  a detailed  picture  of  the  joys  or  sorrows  of 
spirits.  Thus  we  find  Atrides,  in  the  self-same  sen- 
tence, represented  as  an  empty  shade  endeavour- 
ing vainly  to  embrace  Ulysses,  and  as  letting  fall  a 
shower  of  tears  like  one  still  incarnate  (■).  The 
introduction  of  Charibdis  into  the  present  Canto, 
as  a simile,  is  recognised  as  still  more  apposite, 

(i)  OdjAteay  Lib.  xi. 

Si 
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if  we  remember,  that  some  commentators  of  the 
Aeneid  afQrm  that  Virgil  intended  that  whirlpool 
as  allegorical  of  ararice : 

Utus  IxTum  impUcata  Charibdis 

Obsiilet , atque  into  baraihri  ter  gurgite  vaatos 
Sorbet  in  abruplum  fluctus',  runusque  anb  aurai 
Erigitalternos,  et  tidera  verbcsrat  undi  (•). 

L. *xx. 

‘ Why  keep  your  hands  so  clenched  ? ’ cry  the 
prodigals  to  the  misers : ‘Why  yours  so  carelessly 
open?’  reply  the  misers  to  the  prodigals.  This  is 
the  literal  signification  of  the  text.  For  as  to  the 
first  question:  though  ‘why  keep?’  (perche  lieni  ?) 
is  all  that  is  actually  expressed , I am  entirely  of 
M.  Biagioli's  opinion  that  the  ‘ clenched  hand  ’ 

( puguo  chiuso)  of  verse  ltu  is  to  be  understood. 
It  gives  precision  to  the  picture.  Those  who  explain 
it,  ‘why  keep  fast  your  riches  ?’  retain  the  substance 
of  the  meaning  certainly  , but  without  any  meta- 
phor; and  besides  they  give  something  of  looseness 
to  the  phrase,  for  as  the  misers  have  no  ‘riches’ 
in  hell,  the  present  tense  must  thus  be  put  for 
the  past . Such  as  render  it  ‘ why  keep  back  my 
weight  ? ’ throw  ( to  borrow  an  expression  from  M. 
Biagioli)  a mortal  coldness  over  the  whole  compo- 
sition (*):  and  I may  add,  they  make  it  necessarily 

(i)  Atneid.  Lib.  iii.  t.  4ao. 

(9)  ..Sparge  io  tatto  II  qtiadm  on  gbiaeeio  mortale  . Biagioli, 
Coroeoto,  Vol.  t.  p.  14). 
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imply  that  the  shades  were  rolliitg  stones,  which, 
as  1 have  already  observed,  the  original  does  not 
absolutely  oblige  us  to  understand,  and  which  it 
is  simpler  not  to  understand . With  regard  to  the 
second  question  (perche  hurli?):  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  both  the  ctymolt^y  and  metaphorical 
meaning  of  the  verb  hurlare  are  contested.  The 
Vocabulary  gives  neitlier;  hut  contents  itself  with 
the  literal  explanation  ‘to  squander  prodigally  CO.’ 
Velutello  derives  it  from  hurella,  whicii  in  the 
Lombard  dialect  means  a little  ball  usually  tied  to 
the  tail  of  a monkey  to  prevent  its  rtiiiuing  away; 
whence  the  proverb  ‘ wherever  the  monkey  goes 
there  goes  also  the  burella  . ’ Hence  hurlare  signi- 
fies to  let  any  thing  slip  from  your  fingers;  as  the 
small,  round  hurella  would  from  a careless  hand. 
I.aiidino  seeks  for  it  in  another  provincialism, />u- 
/are,  by  which  the  jreople  of  Areeso  mean  geliare 
or  ‘ throw  away  ^ .Some  mterpret  \troll;  but  the 
signification  tfiey  give  is  the  dullest  of  any  — mak- 
ing it  ‘ why  roll  your  weight?  ’ in  reply  to  ‘ why 
keep  back  my  weight? ’The  exact  history  of  hurlare 
is  certainly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  East  (»).  .My 
idea  of  the  whole  passage  is  then  , that  Dante  in- 
tended to  represent  those  mad  ghosts  as  jolting 
at  each  other  with  unspeakable  fury,  one  party 

i 

• I 

(l)  Ginarvii,  uur  prodigaimpnte  $ i.  Thus  Mr  Car^  lriii<Utf«: 
but  though  hit  “ why  cattett  thou  awa^  t " prnrryrt  the  scute , it  dort 
Dot  the  imagery— the  poetry  of  the  text. 

(a)  Ah.  M A.  Laoci , Ditaertaiiona,  ee.  p.  Sy.  - 
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having  their  bands  extended  rigidly  and  the  other 
nervously  contracted,  so  that  the  force  with  which 
their  breasts  struck , sent  each  of  them  spinning 
back  to  his  pristine  post.  This  is  clearer  and  sim- 
pler and  ( at  least  it  seems  so  to  me ) more  in  the 
style  of  my  Author,  than  to  diversify  ( may  I not 
say,  clog?)  the  sketch  with  the  introduction  of 
huge  stones . I repeat,  ‘ turning  weights’  is  all 
that  is  in  the  original . I may  suppose  them  what 
weights  1 please ; and  in  making  my  choice  recol- 
lect simplicity  is  one  of  Dante’s  characteristics . 


Spinning  their  weights  around,  around. 

While  breasts  strike  breasts  with  pangs  condign. 

Ho!  charge,  hurra,  jolt,  bound,  rebound! 

Ho ! foe  to  foe,  and  line  to  line ! 

Each  cursing  each , and  madly  crying 
“ Why  closed  thy  palm?  ’’  why  open  thine?  ” 
Then  thwapt  the  sooty  cavern  flying 
Still , still  they  bandy  railing,  raging, 

That  savage  taunt  that  fierce  replying; 

And  face  about  and  form  — - engaging 
For  ever  in  that  rude,  unvaried  tilt. 

- I . ' ' ■ ' ■ i 

M.  XXXIII.  ‘ 

t ».  i , 

The  ontoso  metro  of  the  Italian  means  the  coD- 
tumelious  language  which  they  directed  against 
each  other;  and  which  the  poet  does  not  condes- 
cend to  specify.  All  he  repeats  is  the  burthen  of 
their  mutual  reproaches,  perche  tieni?  ec.  Virgil 
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is  next  asked  whether  ‘ all  those  tonsured  things  ’ 
( questi  chercuti ) which  are  seen  were  clergymen? 

a; XI. 

Virgil’s  reply  is  twofold . The  6rst  part  is  not  an 
answer  to  Dante’s  question ; but  tells  him  that  all 
the  occupants  of  this  circle,  whether  raisers  or 
prodigals,  were  alike  ‘ mentally  blind  f')’  on  earth 
( in  la  vita  priroaja  );  and  that  the  opposite  nature 
of  their  gtiilt  is  plainly  expressed  by  their  ‘ rival 
howl  as  to  their  clench'd  and  open  hands.  I may 
add  ( what  1 seldom  do ) a grammatical  observation 
on  the  word  ferci  in  v.  xlii;  because  to  understand 
the  last  syllable  ci  as  a mere  expletive  particle,  is 
a slur  upon  the  writer.  The  commentators  are  too 
fond  of  makingdiim  distort  words  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme.  This  ci  is  an  adverb  meaning  there,  and  is 
almost  necessary  to  render  the  syntax  plain  ; it 
refers  to  vita  primaja  (*) : '•  they  were  so  blind  of 
the  mind  on  earth , that  they  kept  no  order  in 
their  expenses  there. ’This  there  renders  the  whole 
passage  clearer,  by  showing  they  had  no  riches 
either  to  hold, or  cast  away  Ae/e  below  in  hell; 

; ! ; f ^ 

■ , « , - ■ ■ I i . ■ : 

(1)  Mr.  Ciry  do«i;not  even  elten^t  preserving  thi»  fioee^pr«^iqn-« 
gaerci  della  loeote.  Shakespere’r  example  might  bate  embolclcocd  httn 
to  do  to  .it 

Ha  m . Methinki,  I tee  my  father . 

Hor.  O where,  my  lord?’  ‘ 

Ham.  In  my  mind'a  eye,  Horatio.  Hamlet.  Act.  ».  Scene.  «. 

(a)  Biagioli , Comento,  Vol.  a.  p.  i44- 

•it  ^ . .1  .< 
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and  thus  corroborates  my  former  observations  on 
perche  tieni  ? (0. 

O.  — XtVI. 

This  is  the  second,  and  direct  part  of  the  reply 
to  Dante's  demand.  ' All  those  wtiose  crowns  ap- 
pear shaven  were  Popes  and  Cardinals;  for  it  is 
with  regard  to  these  that  avarice  uses  its  fullest 
measure  (').  ’ Lombardi  accuses  the  Academy  of 
introducing  the  false  reading  of  ‘ uses  ’ ( usa  ) in- 
stead of  ( usd  ) ‘ used ; ’ but  in  this  he  seems  to  be 
very  wrong.  ‘ It  was  not  merely  on  the  authority 
of  the  majority  of  M.  S.  S.  nor  to  avoid  elision  of  an 
accented  vowel  ( for  that  such  a poetic  licence 
was  sometimes  admissahle,  they  well  knew),  but 
because  the  context  pointed  it  out  as  the  true 
reading,  that  the  .Academicians  preferred  it.  The 
clerical  delicacy  which  thus  iuterpostes  to  lessen 
the  ^scandal’  of  Dante  is  ftitile;  except  it  could  at 
the  same  time  erase  the  other  much  harsher  in- 
vectives, which  are  up  and  down  in  the  poem, 
against  the  clergy  of  his  day.  He  must  be  justified 
not  by  softening  down  his  expressions,  but  by 
showing  he  had  reason  to  employ  the  harshest : 
and  that  his  great  ancestor  tells  him  positively  to 
speak  the  <i>hole  truth  without  reserve  (*h  ’ 

f ' 

(i)  p.  4>». 

(i)  Soverchio,  qaiti  indtote  ftopra  |o  rertbio,  fio^  all'orlo  d«l 
Biagioli,  Comenlo,  Vol.  i.  p.  i4fl  Mr.  Cary  Irarr*  o«l  ihia  mrlaphnr. 
Neither  daea  be  iatroduce  ibe  characterialic  term  ‘foruurrt’  (ctirrciiii) 
any  where  ia  hia  veraton  of  the  passage. 

(3)  Parailiae,  CanloxTi  I . — Biagioli , Comeato , vol.  i.  p c^G. 
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Tbat  a monstrous  portion  of  the  Catholic  clei^, 
though  free  from  the  cares  of  wife  and  family,  had 
«o  far  receded  from  evangelical  simplicity  during 
several  ages  previous  to  the  reformation,  as  to  be 
a class  notorious  fur  avarice  and  prodigality,  is  a 
fact  not  more  severely  denounced  by  any  than  by 
Catholic  writers  themselves;  and  it  is  to  those  vices 
sogae  of  them  attribute  the  reformation.  ‘ Irresisti- 
ble is  the  impulse’  (says  Madame  de.Stael)  ‘which 
men  of  talents  feel  to  attack  the  strongest;  and 
such  indeed  is  the  sign  by  which  we  may  ever 
distinguish  the  effervescence  of  real  genius  . 
When  therefore  we  recollect  the  potency  of  the 
Church  in  Dante's  day  and  his  own  rigid  morals 
and  profound  piety,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  express- 
ed himself  with  vehemence  against  Priests,  Car- 
dinals, and  Popes;  if  their  conduct  was  really  rui- 
nous to  the  State  and  disgraceful  to  religion.  ‘It 
was  holy  and  honest  indignation,'  writes  Landinn, 
‘that  made  both  Dante  and  Petrarch  thunder  against 
the  dignitaries  of  their  own  communion.  But  Alas! 
the  evils  they  combated  exist  still:  for  who  does 

out  behold  men rather  brutes  than  men 

without  either  learning  or  morals,  who,  though 
too  ignorant  and  vicious  to  merit  a curacy  in  the 
smallest  village,  are  raised  to  elevated  stations; 
which  they  prostitute  in  the  vilest  manner,  amass- 
ing with  most  exorbitant  avarice  , by  the  most  a- 
trocious  injustice,  huge  treasure;  and  soon  spend- 
ing it  prodigally  in  such  unheard-of  debauchery 
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and  revels,  that  in  comparison  with  them  Sardana- 
palus  and  Heliogabalus  were  temperate  Saints  (0  ? ’ 
‘ If  there  exist  in  the  world’  (exclaims  Boccac- 
cio) ‘people  immersed  beyond  all  measure  in  ava- 
rice they  are  our  great  Prelates;  who  give,  nay  fling 
away  Archbishoprics,  Bishoprics,  Abbeys,  and  the 
other  beneflces  of  our  sacred  Church  upon  idiots, 
drunkards,  gluttons,  and  wicked  furious  men 
contaminated  with  every  description  of  enormous 
vice ; apd  these  they  are  who  lead  Christendom  to 
hell  (»).  ’ This  religious  poet  might  well  Ahen  have 
expressed  himself  as  he  did . But  another  line  of 

Madame  de  Stael’s ‘ actions  and  Writings  should 

be  judged  with  a reference  to  their  dates’ may 

imply  that  his  asperity  would  have  been  otherwise 
directed,  had  he  lived  nearer  to  the  present  time. 
Wherever  vice  appeared  with  the  must  triumphant 
effrontery,  thither  would  have  been  pointed  his 
dauntless,  heaven-inspired  pen . Wherever  justice 
was  most  grossly  outraged,  whether  under  pretence 
of  religion , or  of  civil  freedom , he  would  have 
resented  the  profanation : and  if  it  be  against  pre- 
tenders to  the  former  that  we  And  him  most  em- 
phatic , we  shall  discern  ‘ the  reason  in  the  date . ’ 
The  Clergy  were  the  direst  offenders  during  his 
life:  but  had  they  been  persecuted  in  their  turn  , 
and  exposed  to  at  least  as  much  violence  and 
insult  as  ever  they  exerted,  there  is  evidence 

(i)  Comrnto  , p.  43. 

(i)  Id.  Tol.  i|.  p.  49- 
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enough  in  this  poem  to  certify  that  he  would 
have  changed  his  style,  though  not  sentiments; 
for  these  were  strikingly  an  union  ( to  repeat  my 
former  words  ) of  entire  fidelity  to  his  own  Church 
with  much  tolerance  towards  that  of  others  (').  If 
bribery , plunder , extortion,  and  all  the  enormiti- 
es of  avarice  and  debauch  were  displayed  by  pseu- 
do-republicans, and  free  discussion  interdicted 
by  pseudo-philosophers , it  is  them  that  our  poet, 
who  was  truly  both  a philosopher  and  a republi- 
can, would  have  reprobated:  for  the  context  of  all 
his  writings  justify  the  assertion,  that  it  was  mani- 
festly to  the  beneficial  or  pestilential  nature  of 
men’s  actions  that  he  attended,  and  not  to  see  by 
what  rank  or  garb  the  actors  were  distinguished 
military  or  clerical  — — ‘ whether  by  toga  or  cas- 
sock , bonnet  or  tonsure  (>). 

P. 

Virgil,  having  given  a negative  to  Dante’s  ques- 
tion whether  any  of  those  shades  were  to  be 
recognised , goes  on  to  tell  him  of  the  appearance 
which  their  bodies  shall  present  when  rising  from 
the  grave  on  the  last  day.  The  Avaricious  shall  be 
seen  with  ‘clenched  hand’  (col  pugno  cbiuso): 


(i)  HrII,  Comment,  Canto  it»p.  R?.  * 

(a)  Sire  Ule  Epi»ropu»,  sive  nit  iaicuii;  Imperatnr  et  <]ominui,  aat* 
miles  et  serf  ns  * aut  in  pnrpurt , aut  in  serico , aut  in  Tilissimo  panno 
jaceal;  non  honorum  , sed  operuto  raerilo  jadicabllur  . 

Febronias , de  statu  p.  778. 

Aft 
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and  this  is  the  expression  which,  1 already  said, 
should  be  understood  even  of  the  semblances  of 
bodies  ('),  the  ghosts,  after  (perche  tieni  ? ) ‘ why 
keep?’  The  prodigals  shall  rise  to  judgment  with 

bald  crowns’  ( co’crin  mozzi  ) : which  may 

refer  either  to  the  Italian  ‘ they  have  shaved  him’ 
(!' hanno  pelato),  the  proverbial  mode  of  designa- 
ting a man  ruined  by  his  excesses  ; nr  else  to  the 
medical  observation  that  premature  baldness  is 
generally  the  consequence  of  a wild , extravagant 
life . This  want  of  hair  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
tonsures,  or  shaven  heads,  of  the  Romish  clergy  as 
twice  before  alluded  to  in  verse  xxxix  and  xlvi. 
It  is  only  the  prodigals  that  are  to  rise  with  ^bald 
crowns;  ’ whereas  the  Clergy , though  accused  both 
of  avarice  and  prodigality , were  more  characte- 
ristically guilty  of  the  former  vice.  Then  whatever 
resemblance  appear  between  the  figures,  this  pre- 
sent one  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding (»). 

Q.  LX. 

‘Evil  spending  and  evil  hoarding  robbed  them 


(i)  La  Taniti  che  par  persona.  lof.  Canto  ti. 

(i)  Thi«  reaembtanre  iti  not  math  inth«  Italian.  Neither  the  technical 
term  cherctiii , nor  roperchio  piU»to  al  capo  (which  it  only  applicable 
to  the  uftprr  part  of  the  head  and  is  thus  synonimout  with  chercuti  , 
* tuii«nred  *)  b.i<  a similar  sigoillcation  with  crio  mozzi— -which  laat 
exprestiino  nfeis  to  the  entire  hr  ad  oj  hair  as  being  cut  or  tom  off. 
But  Mr.  **  whose  heads  are  9born,'**^that  with  no  hairy  cowls  are 

cruwoed**  and  *Mhoae  with  rluse>sUaveD  locki*’  all  seem  syoonimea. 
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of  the  beautiful  world’  is  the  verbal  exposition. 
Most  annotators  interpretet  ‘ beautiful  world 
Paradise:  but  some  (amongst  whom  lam  one) 
think  it  signifies  this  beautiful,  natural  world  (>). 
That  both  misers  and  prodigals  render  it  a joyless 
sceue  with  regard  both  to  themselves  and  others, 
is  most  true;  for  those  deprive  themselves  of  plea- 
sure, and  these  become  callous  to  the  sense  of  it. 

I have  preferred  putting  this  obvious  interpreta- 
tion on  the  text  to  that  usually  given  (avarice  and 
prodigality  shut  all  these  wretches  out  of  Paradise), 
because  Virgil  need  scarcely  have  told  that  to  Dan- 
te, who  sees  them  in  hell;  and  besides,  it  were  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  said  so  often.  Indeed 
when  it  is  added,  that,  to  explain  the  sadness  of 
their  present  plight  requires  ‘no  varnish  of  words’ 
(parole  non  ci  appulcro),  since  it  is  visible  of 
itself,  we  naturally  reflect  that  to  tell  us  they  arc 
not  in  Paradise  is  also  superfluous;  since  we  behold 
them  in  this  Tartarean  hell,  whose  very  nature  is 
to  be  eternal  to  its  occupants.  But  the  passage,  as 
I understand  it,  conveys  a Gnfe  moral  verity,  and 
one  not  mentioned  before. 

R.  — txx. 

’In  no  production  of  any  follower  of  the  Muse 
(says  M.  Ginguenti)  ‘is  there  a picture  of  Fortune 
superior  to  the  one  now  before  us,  perhaps  not 

(i)  AIcuii!  etpongODO  mondo  pnlcm  i beni  moDdaoi,  i quali  di  lur 
Mtnn  >OD  belli . Landino,  Camaoto , p. 
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even  in  that  fine  ode  of  Horace  ( O Diva  gratum 
quae  regis  Antium)  than  which  there  is  nothing 
finer,  on  the  same  subject,  in  ancient  poetry  (0.’ 
Instead  of  considering  such  praise  over-rated,  I 
woidd  remove  the  perhaps.  Yet  we  must  reflect 
that,  when  Dante  wrote,  the  current  philosophy, 
but  particularly  astronomy  was  very  different 
from  what  it  is  at  present:  so  that  to  prevent  the 
passage  in  question  from  seeming  abstruse,  it  is 
requisite  to  recollect  the  philosophical  system  on 
which  it  reposes;  and  for  that  purpose  we  may 
consult  Dante’s  own  words  in  the  Convito. 

‘ It  is  almost  uniformly  believed  that  there  are 
several  heavens;  and  that  they  are  directed  in 
their  motion  by  several  intelligences,  in  common- 
er language  spirits,  or  Angels.  That  on  such 
subjects  little  can  be  positively  demonstrated  to 
human  reason  is  true;  yet  that  little  (says  the 
Philosopher)  is  calculated  to  impart  more  delight, 
than  the  investigations  in  which  we  can  obtain 
mathematical  evidence.  As  to  the  number  of  hea- 
vens, much  have  opinions  varied.  Aristotle,  and 
many  old  astronomers,  reckoned  the  remotest  of 
them  from  us  that  of  the  fixed  stars ; beyond 
which  it  was  held  there  was  nothing.  Ptolemy 
perceiving  that  that  eighth  sphere  or  heaven  moved 
with  more  than  a single  motion  (and  being  coi\- 
strained  by  that  philosophical  principle,  which 


(i)  Hut.  Liu.  d'  Italie , vol.  ii.  p.  6t. 
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necessarily  requires  that  a first  mover  should  be 
the  simplest  iniagiiialile  power)  laid  it  down,  that 
there  must  be  a celestial  body  beyond  that  of  the 
fixed  stars,  in  order  to  communicate  to  the  Uni- 
verse its  primal  great  revolution . I'his  is  what  is 
still  taught.  There  are  nine  moveable  heavens, 
spheres,  or  orbits  rolling  one  within  the  other;  to 
which  this  our  Globe  is  the  little  centre.  The  near- 
est of  them  to  us  is  that  of  the  Moon ; the  second 
that  of  Mercury;  the  third,  of  Venus;  the  fourth, 
of  the  SuD ; the  fifth.  Mars;  the  sixth,  Jupiter; 
the  seventh , Saturn ; the  eighth,  of  the  fixed  stars; 
and  the  ninth , that  of  the  first  Mover.  The  seven' 
first  are  planets,  that  wheel  in  their  wheeling 
orbits;  the  stars  of  the  eighth  are  fixed  in  their 
orbit,  and  it  is  only  it  that  wheels;  and  the  ninth 
is  that  which  gives  all  the  others  their  primitive 
impulse,  or  great  original  motion  from  east  to 
west ; by  which  effect  alone  we  are  assured  of  its 
existence,  since  it  is  itself  invisible  to  our  mortal 
eyes.  Beyond  all  these,  we  Christians  suppose  a 
tenth  heaven.  This  tenth  is  the  Empyrean,  the 
source  of  light,  immoveable  itself,  but  the  cause 
of  the  motion  of  the  prime  Mover.  That  prime 
Mover  then,  that  crystalline,  diaphanous,  trans- 
parent, or  ninth  heaven  rolls  with  incomprehen- 
sible swiftness  withinside  of  this  tenth  heaven  , 
this  region  of  tranquillity , this  peaceful  home  of 
an  infinite  Deity;  who  can  never  be  entirely  be- 
held by  any  other  than  himself  alone . This  is  his 
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home,  is  the  universal  temple  in  which  is  contain- 
ed the  whole  edifice  of  creation,  and  outside  of 
which  is  nothing:  this  is  not  circumscribed  to 
place,  but  is  the  formation  of  the  primitive  mind, 
or  prothoneo  of  the  (Greeks  : of  this  spoke  the 
psalmist  when  he  sang,  ‘ the  Lord  hath  prepared 
his  throne  in  the  Heavens  and  his  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all : ’ this,  in  fine  , is  the  Paradise  of  blessed 
saints,  as  decides  our  holy  Church;  and  as  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  him- 
self, if  his  expressions  be  thouroughly  examined  (0. 
Now  all  the  moving  heavens , with  the  exception 
of  the  ninth  or  prime  mover,  having  other  move- 
ments besides  that  primitive  one  from  east  to 
west,  and  this  alone  being  communicated  to  them 
by  the  prime  mover,  it  follows  that  such  minor 
movements  must  have  their  particular  and  cflicient 
agents  to  cause  them.  Thus  the  planets,  which, 
besides  their  common  revolution  along  their  orbits 
have  other  revolutions  to  perform  round  their  own 
poles  ( these,  however  moveable  with  regard  to 
external  bodies,  being  stationary  with  regard  to 
their  own)  must  have  their  individual  movers  ,or 
delegated,  intellectual  agents,  who  must  be  sub- 
stances separate  from  matter;  that  is,  immaterial 
creatures.  Respecting  number,  disputes  have 
arisen,  as  well  as  respecting  the  number  of  the 
heavens.  Some  ( among  whom  whether  Aristotle 


(i)  ArUtoteU  par*  ci6  teutiie,  chi  bene  lo  inieade.  Couvito,  p- 
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be  to  be  classed  is  uncertain , since  in  different 
passages  he  seems  contradictory  ] taught  that  those 
immaterial  agents  ought  not  to  be  held  more  nu- 
merous than  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves  over 
■which  they  preside;  for  that  more  would  be  useless 
and  in  a state  of  inaction;  although  it  is  in  action 
that  their  very  existence  appears  exclusively  to  con- 
sist Such  however  was  far  from  being  the  opinion 
of  the  sublime  Plato;  for,  according  to  him,  those 
spiritual  essences  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  the 
various  species  of  created  things.  These , he  says  , 
(as  for  example,  the  species  of  mankind,  species 
of  gold,  etc,  etc.  ) must  have  their  invisible  guides, 
or  g;u3rdians,  quite  as  necessarily  as  the  celestial 
orbs  themselves:  and  these  guardians  are  named  by 
him  ideas,  forms,  or  universal  natures.  With  a 
gross  conception  of  which  that  mighty  ^age  was 
guiltless,  the  Pagans  ( denominating  those  imma- 
terial creatures  Gods  and  Goddesses , and  forget- 
ting that  they  were  nothing  more  than  subordi- 
nate agents  of  one  great  6rst  cause)  set  about 
adoring  their  images  as  if  they  were  real  divinities: 
and  so  Vulcan  became  the  God  of  fire,  Minerva 
the  Goddess  of  wisdom,  Ceres  of  corn,  Juno  of 
power,  etc.  This  we  learn  from  the  poets;  who 
are  in  general  very  faithful  expounders  of  the 
creed  of  Antiquity.  Nearly  quite  similar  to  the 
theory  of  Plato  ( taking  it  in  its  primitive  purity 
and  ulicorrupted  by  subsequent,  popular  mis- 
conceptions ) is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  with 


regard  to  those  viewless  beings;  indeed  such  was 
that  of  the  old  Hebrew  law  too  ; and  we  change 
little  besides  mere  names  when  we  denominate 
them,  instead  of  ideas  or  Gods  and  Goddesses, 
Angels.  Since  the  multitude  of  spheres  and  of 
species  may  enjoy  different  portions  of  beatitude, 
as  they  are  more  or  less  removed  from  their  Crea- 
tor’s abode  ( or  the  tenth  heaven  ),  so  may  it  fol- 
low that  their  spiritual  attendants  may  enjoy  va- 
rious ranks;  and  hence  will  arise  an  Angelical 
hierarchy  corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  the 
universe.  It  may  be  even,  that  those  incorporeal 
people  are  more  multiplied  than  ostensible  effects 
indicate;  and  that  the  most  refined  lead  a life  not 
of  direct  activity,  but  of  what  is  much  sublimer, 
pure  contemplation. .*'ucb  speculations  transcend 
human  understanding,  while  our  souls  remain 
shackled  in  this  prison  of  clay:  yet  ought  that  on- 
ly to  increase  our  admiration  of  beings,  who,  by 
reason  of  their  noble  superiority  of  nature,  baffle 
all  mortal  conception  in  the  detail;  though , on 
the  whole , our  intellect  can  |>erceive  the  neces- 
sity of  their  existing.  For  a slight  emanation  comes 
from  them,  and,  piercing  the  obscurity  of  our 
minds,  suffices  to  convey  to  ns  a confused  notion 
of  their  sublime  perfections;  in  the  same  way  as  a 
light  may  be  perceived  by  one  whose  eyes  are 
shut,  by  means  of  some  lucid  particle,  some  ca- 
sual ray,  however  feeble,  which  contrives  to  pe- 
netrate through  the  pores  of  his  eyelids  . Whate- 
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Ter  be  the  attributes  imparted  to  that  ethereal 
race  , in  this  one  point  all  men  agree philo- 

sophers, Fagans,  Jews  and  every  sect  of  Christia- 
nity   that  they  must  be  endowed  with  virtue 

and  happiness.’  Thus  far  Dante. 

Of  those  aereal  substances,  ideas,  intelligences, 
deities,  or  angels,  there  is  one  (says  Dante,  culling 
a glorious  Bgure  for  his  poetry,  from  reasoning 
which  I have  just  translated  from  his  prose) 
whose  duty  it  is  to  preside  over  the  species  of 
worldly  honours,  and  to  keep  these  (like  the 
spheres  themselves)  in  continual  rotation:  and 
this  celestial  regent,  by  men  called  Fortune,  heed- 
less alike  of  votaries  and  revilers,  has  her  entire 
soul  occupied  in  keeping  up  the  revolution  of  the 
orb  confided  to  her  care  by  the  universal  Creator , 
and  in  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  her  own  im- 
mortal beatitude.  Such,  in  substance,  is  the  pic- 
ture of  Fortune  which  is  about  to  be  laid  before 
us:  and  certainly  it  is  with  the  utmost  truth  that 
it  gained  patiegyrick  as  most  grand;  for,  laying 
aside  the  blind- folded  image  of  the  Ancients,  it 
presents  us  with  another  that  preserves  all  the 
beauties  of  their  Muse  and  remedies  her  oversiglxts; 
by  teaching  her  to  unite  most  disordered  chance 
with  the  most  unlimited  avowal  of  the  super- 
intendence of  an  omni-present  Providence;  and 
by  thus  reconciling  (what  never  sliould  have  been 
divided  ) the  sweetest  poetry,  the  best  of  ethics, 
and  the  loftiest  philosophical  speculations . Had 

57 
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this  passage  been  seen  by  Cicero  be  woubl  not 
have  any  longer  exclaimed  against  the  unworthi- 
ness of  attributing  any  thing  divine  to  a being  so 
rasii  and  inconstant  as  fortune  vO.  A Goddess  with 
banded  eyes  may  be  believed  ignoble;  but  not  so , 
this  happy  impassible  handmaid  of  an  infinite 
Jehovah.  ‘Nor  is’  (says  Landino)  ‘the  impossibi- 
lity of  resisting  Fortune  any  argument  against  the 
freedom  of  the  will:  for  we  are  at  liberty  to  court 
her  favours  or  not.  They  are  certainly  most  fugi- 
tive : but  if,  disregarding  them , we  apply  ourselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  our  own  minds,  we  gain  a 
treasure  of  which  no  power  can  deprive  us  . This 
only  is  what  can  truly  be  called  our  property:  for 
of  all  the  things  in  the  world  the  soul  alone,  a.s 
Plato  affirms , is  independent . The  variety  of 
objects  that  we  behold  are  kept  in  continual  re- 
volution by  other  created  substances  superior  to 
them ; even  the  inferior  spheres  of  heaven  are 
influenced  by  the  higher  ones;  but  our  soul  , 
though  exiled  for  a moment  into  this  fragile  body, 
has  no  other  superior  than  the  Divinity  himself 
of  whom  it  is  a particle . But  if  we  choose  to  woo 
the  gifts  of  Fortune,  let  us  be  prepared  for  the 
instability  that  is  unavoidable:  so,  may  a traveller 
choose  whether  to  undertake  his  journey  by  laud 
or  by  water;  but  if  he  determines  on  the  latter,  it 
behooves  him  to  steel  his  heart  against  the  fluctua- 

(i)  Quam  nfino  ah  iiicon«l:u)li.)  rt  lemeriutr  spjunget:  qua  digna 
ceite  oon  auot  Deo.  Nat.  Deor.  I.  p-  xxiv. 
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ting  nature  of  the  elements This  metaphorical 
reasoning  LaiiHino  borrowed  from  Boetius(’).  I 
know,  a rhymester  of  the  age  of  Dante  cavilled 
against  this  portrait  of  Fortune;  as  if  the  making 
her  necessarily  roll  round  her  orb  were  an  inter- 
ference with  the  free  will  of  man  and  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Divinity.  But  I believe  few  philo.so^ 
phical  minds  but  will  allow,  that  it  affords  on  the 
contrary  the  most  conciliatory  theory  ever  in- 
vented to  reconcile  opinions  on  the  most  difficult 
point  which  ever  employed  the  human  under- 
standing. 

The  wisdom  beyond  wisdom  beaming, 

Who  made  the  heavens,  made  each  a guide 
To  minister  the  radiant  streaming 
t And  circles  ol  creation  wide; 

And  also  placed  a Queen  o’er  chance 
Of  mundane  splendors  with  their  tide 

Of  phantasms 

Matter  no  whit  your  plots  on  plot ; 

Slie  orders,  sees,  foresees  the  whole . 

Guardian  and  Goddess  of  her  lot, 

Her  orb  that  never  finds  a goal 

She  keeps  — and  must  — still  fleetly  tost; 

' While  human  fates  as  fleetly  roll. 

■ Yea  ! this  is  she  whom  slanders  long  have  crost: 

' ^ Pure,  holy  Fair  so  crucified  ! 

. And  most  by  those  who  owe  her  most . 

V 

(i)  Landlno,  Comento,  p.  4$. 

(3)  Si  veotis  TeU  coromiteret,  non  quo  voluntas  peterct,  sed  quo 
flatus  iiopelleret , perroovereris . De  CousoK  Lib.  11.  Cap.  1. 
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But  such  she  hears  not:  wheeling  wide 

Her  sphere  the  primal  race  divine  among  ; 
Conscious,  like  them , of  bliss  and  nought  beside. 

S.  - LXXXIT. 

Latet  anguis  in  berba  (i).  ‘ Gor/j 'applied  to  For- 
tune and  similar  ‘ intelligences ' ( come  gli  altri 
Dei)  was,  in  all  likelibood,  introduced  by  Dante 
as  a repetition  of  wbat  be  observed  in  tbe  passage 
which  I just  cited  from  tbe  Convito,  that  the  Gods 
and  Goddesses  of  Paganism , however  ignorantly 
adored  by  the  vulgar,  were  not  truly  l^onored  by 
the  best  of  the  Ancients  otherwise  than  Mseconda~ 
ry  causes;  and  were  indeed  little  more  to  them  , 
than  what  Angels  are  to  the  Moderns . They  were 
then,  as  they  now  are,  instruments  working  the 
will  of  a single  omnipotent  Being,  whether  named 
Fate,  or  Destiny,  Jove,  or  Jehovah.  We  must  not 
be  astonished  at  Dante’s  letting  slip  no  occasion  of 
apology  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  for  it  was 
his  favourite  theme  to  mingle  fondest  respect  for 
Antiquity  with  a most  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
Christianity.  Tbe  former  of  these  feelings  render- 
ed him  very  quick  in  apprehending  any  thing  to 
the  honor  of  Paganism , and  perhaps  somewhat 
blind  to  its  defects;  the  latter,  by  being  tempered 
with  the  other,  produced  that  fervent  but  tolera- 
ting piety  which  I premised  we  should  find  to  be 


(i)  Virgil.  £ci.  ui.  ▼. 
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on«  of  his  distinguishing  features;  and  which  might 
have  enslaved  his  reason  to  his  imagination , had 
he  not  heen  a man  of  the  world  habitually  con- 
versant with  business . As  it  was,  it  formed  a rare 
compound  of  philosophy,  theology,  poetry  and 
politics;  in  each  of  which  departments  he  may 
have  some  rivals , but  scarcely  one  superior. 

T.  XCIT. 

•Sua  sapientia  et  virtute  gaudet , says  Cicero 
speaking  of  the  life  of  the  Deity  (0:  but  it  is  of 
Boetius  that  the  entire  of  this  beautiful  passiige 
breathes  much;  whose  volume  we  should  recognise 
as  one  of  Dante's  habitual  companions,  even  if  be 
had  not  told  us  it.  ‘Riches,  honors,  and  all  such  ’ 
( Boetius  exclaims  in  the  person  of  Fortune)  ‘are 
within  my  jurisdiction,  and,  like  slaves,  they  know 
their  Mistress  (*).’  How  inferior  to  the  verses  of 
Dante,  are  rendered  even  these  noble  ones  of  Ho- 
race, by  the  mere  epithets  of  reproval  which  they 
contain ; reproval  so  severely  stigmatized  by  the 
other,  as  the  sacrilegious  vociferation  of  men , who 
forget  bow  much  they  are  beholden  to  the  Angel 
they  insult . 

Fortuna  sxvo  laeta  negotio,  et 

Ludum  insolentem  ludere  perdnax. 


(t)  Nit.  Deor.  lib.  i.  p.  xiz. 

(a)  Domioam  farnula  cogaoicaot.  Consol.  Phil.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  s. 
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Transmutat  locertos  honores 
Nunc  milii,  nunc  aliis  henigna  (■)! 

This  passage  of  the  Divine  Comedy  appears  mani- 
festly to  have  been  paraphrased  by  Guido  Cavalcan- 
ti; and  I remark  it,  because  it  furnLshes  an  addi- 
tional corroboration  of  Boccaccio’s  statement , 
that  Dante  had  composed  the  seven  first  Cantos  of 
this  poem  before  his  exile  from  Florence.  Guido 
died  ere  then  ; but  that  he  shonld  have  perused 
the  Cantos,  however  secret  they  were  kept  from 
all  other  eyes , was  natural . He  was  more  of  a philo- 
sopher than  of  a poet;  so  he  gives  rather  the  mo- 
rality, than  the  sweet  fancy  of  his  friend  (>). 

U.  — xcjx. 

The  ‘ night  is  dropping  ’ of  Virgil  is  here  imi- 
tated , in  order  to  mark  the  hour.  Night  is  said  to 
begin  to  drop,  when  it  is  past  mid-night;  forming 
what  Macrobius  tells  us,  under  the  name  of  media? 
noctis  inclinatio,  was  the  6rst  of  the  twelve  parts 
into  which  the  Romans  divided  their  civil  day. 
Dante  therefore  does  nothing  more  than  simplify 
the  Virgilian  phrase,  and,  instead  of  night,  put 

the  stars  thetnselves ‘ every  star  begins  to  drop : ’ 

and  this  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  reader 
in  mind  of  the  time  more  effectually,  by  making 

(i)  Cirm.  1.  3.  Od.  a3. 

(i)  II  moto,  n corso,  e fopra  di  Fortuna 
K quanto  in  lei  s’adnoa 
Moto  riceve  dal  primo  Mutore*  ec. 

Rime  |>.  Sa— '6o. 
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him  recollect  that  those  same  stars  were  climbing 
up  the  nocturnal  arch  when  Hell  was  entered.  We 
have  been  in  it  then  full  .six  hours ; or  it  is  now 
about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of 
April,  i3oo  (0.  It  follows,  that  it  is  not  another 
verse  of  Virgil’s  (suadentque  cadenlia  sidera  sora- 
nos)  that  is  refered  to;  for  this  were  to  indicate 
a much  later  hour,  or  what  Macrobius  calls  con- 
ticinidm  (*).  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  Virgil 
points  upward  while  he  uses  the  words,  or  in  any 
way  imagine  changes  of  day  and  night  to  be  in 
hell  ( which  misconstruction  were  to  introduce 
the  same  confusion  into  this  poem,  that  some  of 
the  commentators  do  into  the  Aeneid):  but  he 
avers  that  the  stars  are  declining, precisely  because 
( though  he  is  gifted  with  internal  consciousness 
of  it  himself  ) he  knows  they  are  invisible  to  bis 
pupil : for  we  shall  be  told  in  positive  terms 
hereafter,  that  our  travellers  see  them  again  only 
on  emerging  back  to  our  world  (V. 

Vy. cut. 

Crossing  over  towards  the  interior  edge  of  this 
fourth  Circle  ( in  which  it  was  useless  to  tar- 

- / 

(t)  Hell,  ComioenI,  Canto  ii.  p-  «7-  .... 

(»)  Primam  lempui  diei  dicitur  mediie  noclii  inclinatioj  deinde 
..ilicinium;  lode  conllciiiium . cum  el  galli  contice.cuul  et  hnmine, 
tUam  „,m  quiescunt;  deinde  diliculum,  id  e.l,  cum  incipit  digno.c. 
die*,  etc.  Situroalia  , Lib.  i.eap.  i. 

Uacimmo  a rifeder  le  itelle.  Inf.  Canto  *■  i3g. 
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ry  longer  , since  its  inhabitants  were  none  of 
them  recognised  ) they  6nd  a bole  with  a gush 
of  nauseous  waters : these  being  apparently  that 
gloomy  Acheron  which  we  saw  encompassing  the 
first  Circle,  and  which  (from  its  never  having 
been  noticed  since  ) we  may  suppose  had  per- 
formed a suhterraiiean  course  as  far  as  this  point; 
where  it  seems  to  have  eaten  away  a hole,  that 
renders  its  conduit  a little  visible.  Its  ‘ flood  of 
sorrow  ’ then  tumbles  along;  till,  spouting  out  be- 
low, it  forms  the  fifth  Circle  or  Stygian  lake. 
Into  this  fifth  Circle  Virgil  and  Dante  descend, 
and  find  the  Stygian  lake  to  be  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment for  the  crime  of  anger : and  with  the 
more  propriety  is  this  classic  name  given , because 
the  Ancients  believed  Styx  to  be  symbolical  of  the 
very  same  vice  (•). 

As  to  the  dimensions  of  this  fifth  Circle,  they  are 
similar  to  the  preceding  ones,  viz;  it  is  i!\  miles 
deep  and  ( in  its  net  diameter)  17  J wide.  But  its 
form  is  different.  Immediately  under  the  wall 
runs  a narrow  path,  forming  an  exterior  border 
to  the  lake : and  the  interior  circumference  instead 
of  being,  as  heretofore,  the  brink  of  a pit,  presents 
us  with  a circular  fortification  inclosing  that  hor- 
rid town  which  is  to  form  the  sixth  Circle both 

the  fifth  and  sixth  Circle  being  on  a level.  This 


(*)  quicquid  inter  «e  bumaoof  aniroot  in  gurgite  mergit 

odiomm  . Macrob.  in  Som.  Scip  lib.  i.  cap.  lo. 
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Bird  s -eye  view  of  the  Fifth  ani  Sixth  Circles  . 
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may  require  a little  drawing,  to  be  quite  clear. 
“ Make  no  friendship  with  an  angry  man,”  (thus 
says  the  holy  proverb)  “ and  with  a furious  man 
thou  shah  not  go  (0.”  Here  are  manifestly  two 
kinds  of  wrathful  men  ; the  first  of  whom  we  are 
told  not  to  select  for  a friend,  but  with  the  second 
are  absolutely  prohibited  from  having  any  com- 
munication whatever:  aud  1 believe  such  was  pre- 
cisely the  authority  which  induced  Dante  to  make 
the  distinction , which  we  find  he  does,  of  choler 
into  (wo  kinds.  One  of  these  (ungovernable,  im> 
petuons  anger ) is  tormented  on  the  surface  of 

Styx;  and  it  is  surely  a wretched  infirmity: 

“ make  no  friendship  with  an  angry  man .” 

X. cxx. 

The  obvious  signification  of  Virgil’s  words  is : 
*it  is  anger  that  is  punished  in  this  lake;  those 
whom  you  see  on  the  surface , were  men  who  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  habitually  overpowered 
by  transports  of  violence;  and  the  bubbles  that 
you  see  rising  (or  rather  f>ourgeoning{‘^)')  all  along 
the  water,  are  the  hard  breathings  of  crowds  who 
are  there  deeply  immersed  for  having  been  con- 

(i)  Proverb* , XX m 14. 

(a)  The  word  U puHnlart^  and  in  ■ figurative  expreaiioii  drawu 
from  tl»e  bourgeoning  of  planU  • propnameDle  lo  apuoUr  de’ger* 
mogli  dalle  piante.  Felice  metafora!  cbe  eaprime  an  aimil  caugia- 
nicnro  aulla  superficie  dell*  acqua  per  reruaiooe  dell*  aria  i ec.  Poggia- 
li,  Eli  Livom.  vol.  3 p.  mi . lUr.  Car^'  altcadi  not  t*  themelapliur. 
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tatninated  with  a still  worse  description  of  the 

same  iniquity pent  up  anger,  or  hate.’  This  is 

of  a piece  with  what  we  shall  see  in  the  ‘ river  of 
blood’  of  a future  Canto  ; where  the  sufferers 
are  plunged  more  or  less  deeply  according  to 
their  gradations  in  the  same  crime,  tyranny  (<). 
The  ira  of  the  Latins  was  divided  into.ira,  and 
lenta  ira.  It  is  the  first  is  on  the  surface  of  Styx. 
.Gi'oek,  with  characteristic  abundance,  has  several 
words  to  express  each  of  these  two  angers.  'Ofyii 
( ira  vehementior)  has  a peculiar  application  to 
the.  flounderers  on  the  top  of  the  pool;  for  it  is 
derived  from  (porreclis  manibus  vel  pe- 

dibits  capto  ) ‘to  stru^le  with  hands,  or  leg.s 
widely  extended  (»).’ 

y.  — — cum. 

. ,1  am  quite  of  Daniello’s  opinion,  that  it  is  the 
second  and  w'orse  description  . of  anger  that  is  be- 
low the  surCice  sticking  injthe  hellish  mud  (^).  We 
c.^ll  it  hale.  “ With  a furious  man, thou  shalt  not 
go,”  ‘It  is  an  implacability  of  nature  with  which’ 
,(  thus  Boccaccio ) J the  Tuscans  are  cursed  above 
all  other  Italians,  and  the  Florentines  above  all 
other  Tu.scans.  The  Florentines  never  pardon  U).  ’ 
Yet  Dante's  manner  of  rendering  his  idea  is 

(i)  Infemo , Cinto  XII.  V.  iM 
(vl  l.^vicon  KroMt. 

(3)  C'omento,  p.  ^ 

(i)  ComMtn,  vol.  II.  p.  64. 
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somewhat  defective  in  clearness;  for  (accidioso 
fummo  ) ‘ lazy  smoke  ’ induces  many  to  contend 
that  it  is  no  description  of  anger,  but  merely  f/o/A 
that  is  stifling  in  the  bottom  of  Styx  . But  why 
make  sloth  more  criminal  than  anger?  Dante  does 
quite  the  contrary  in  Purgatory:  nor  would  he 
have  subverted  there,  the  ethical  scale  which  he 
had  adopted  here.  Besides,  the  slothful  are  evi- 
dently included  among  the  despicable  crew  < who 
ne’er  were  living  yet ’(che  mai  non  fur  vivi  (■))  and 
w'hom  we  saw  in  the  Vestibule.  The  epithet  ‘sor- 
rowful ’ ( tristi ) applied  to  haters,  has  a twofold 
propriety;  from  hate  being  always  melancholy, and 
from  ‘ sorrowful  ' ( tristo  ) and  ‘ wicked  ’ ( scel- 
lerato  ) being  most  commonly  employed  as  syno- 
nimes  in  Italian.  The  '•lazjr  smoke  of  hate ’comes 
near  the  Latin  ira  lenCa,  and  still  near  the  ' 
( ira permanens  ) of  the  Greeks.  But  the  situation 
in  which  these  haters  are , being  buried  in  the 
mud,  is  so  naturally  suggested  by  another  Greek 
name  for  deep  hate,  x6roc  ( ira  vetus),  that  1 can 
scarcely  forbear  affirming  that  Dante  had  it  in  his 
mind . Kiroc  is  a derivative  of  kSijuu  ( jaceo , vel 
sepultus  sum ) ‘ to  lie  buried  (>) .’  It  were  to  make 
our  Author  more  habitually  familiar  with  Greek 
than  I ever  intended  (*) : yet  the  coincidence  of 
the  wrathful  striking  about  their  members  (nou 

(i)  Inferno , Cenlo  iii.  T.  6*. 

(*)  Lexicon  Ernnt . 

(3)  Hell , Comnent,  Canto  iii.  p.  too. 
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pur  con  mano , roa  con  la  testa,  piedi,  ec.  ) with 
he  original  signiBcatioii  of  ofyii,  and  of  that  of 
haters  with  the  radical  meaning  of  Korot , makes 
me  doubt,  whether  it  would  not  he  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  believe  in  such  circumstances  being  ca- 
sual, than  to  allow  Dante  was  a little  mure  versed 
in  Greek,  than  was  at  first  imagined  . 

Z. iixxx. 

I said  there  was  a path  close  under  the  wall  and 
bordering  the  lake  (0.  It  is  along  that  path  they 
now  go . 

(')  •’•g- 
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CANTO  THE  EIGHTH. 

A I. 

Having  ill  last  Canto  entered  the  fifth  circle , 1 
then  noticed  both  the  nature  of  its  denizens  and 
its  form  and  dimensions.  We  left  our  travellers 
winding  along  the  narrow  path  that  skirts  the 
baleful  lake,  and  at  length  coming  in  sight  of  a 
tower  situated  on  that  same  path.  They  still  walk 
along  the  water’s  brim , and  reach  the  tower  whose 
summit  long  attracted  their  attention  from  its  two 
small  (lames  that  incessantly  kept  up  a telegraphic 
correspondence  with  another  beacon-light  far 
away  over  Styx.  The  meaning  of  these  signals  is 
soon  revealed  by  the  arrival  of  a boat;  for  this 
shows,  that  they  served  to  inform  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  circles  of  the  approach  of  an  additio* 
nal  lodger,  for  whom  the  infernal  pinnace  was  to 
be  dispatched.  Under  this  error,  the  ‘ rugged  ma- 
riner’ rows  quickly  up;  and  is  obliged  to  embark 
Virgil  and  Dante  and  convey  them  to  the  City  in 

the  centre  of  the  lake in  crossing  which  they 

have  an  adventure  with  one  of  its  wild  swimmers. 
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At  the  gate  of  the  town  they  land,  but  are  denied 
admittance  by  its  demoniac  guard;  and  the  Canto 
closes  with  the  appearance  of  a glorious  creature 
coming  down  from  the  better  regions  of  hell  to 
their  assistance. 

We  are  come  to  the  proper  place  for  proving, 
what  I more  than  once  premised,  that  the  hrst 
Cantos  of  this  poem  were  written  before  their 
Author’s  exile  from  Florence.  Let  me  observe  how- 
ever, the  line  before  us  does  not  in  itself  convey 
any  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  what  I advance , 
any  more  than  this  passage  often  quoted  from 

Villani  does  against  it: ‘ Dante  while  in  exile 

wrote  many  songs,  letters , and  the  Comedy  (0  . ’ 
What  does  this  imply  ( if  taken  with  the  fair  lati- 
tude to  be  conceded  to  the  composer,  not  of  a 
biographical  memoir,  but  of  an  universal  history  ) 
but  simply,  that  Dante  wrote  the  chief  part  of  the 

Divine  Comedy  during  his  exile? a position 

that  is  undeniable . His  reputation,  not  only  in 
science  and  politics,  but  in  poetry,  was  fully  esta- 
blished long  previous  to  his  exile;  if  he  had  never 
written  a word  of  his  Comedy,  he  would  still  have 
been  the  founder  of  Italian  poetry.  He  showed  he 
was  conscious  of  this  from  the  very  opening  of 
this  poem,  by  asserting  that  his  beautiful  Virgili- 
an  style  had  already  secured  his  fame: 


(i)  Gio.  VilUni,I(t.  Lib.  ix.  cap.  i35. 
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O Author ! who  did’st  form  my  style 
To  beauty,  that  hath  won  me  fame  (■). 

What  is  really  astonishing , and  argues  Athenian 
superiority  of  intellect  in  the  Florentines  of  that 

day,  is  that  his  intense  poetry  was  popular 

not  in  the  English,  but  the  extensive,  Tuscan 
sense  of  that  word : for  his  verses  were  more  com- 
monly sung  by  the  lowest  of  the  people  then , 
than  ever  those  of  Tasso  have  since  been  (>) . It 

(i)  Ta  te’iolo  colut  da  cu'io  toUi 
Lo  bcllo  itile  cbe  m*  ha  fatto  onore. 

InTeroo,  Canto,  i.  v. 

(a)  Proofa  arc  extant:  aa  a atory  about  a black>amitb  cbaunttn^ 
aome  of  Daote’a  teraea  in  bii  amitby ; and  another  of  an  aaa*driver  be* 
guiling  labour  in  a limilar  way  whiledriviog  a parcel  of  aaaea  near  one 
oftbegateain  Florence.  Tbe  aaa^drlver  waa  exerting  bta  lunga  atitl 
more  injuiioualy  for  tbe  melody  of  the  poet,  than  a carpenter  wbona 
I beard  erery  uighi  daring  an  entire  aummer  vociferating  tbe  C#r«« 
saltmme  along  the  banka  of  the  Amo  — the  seventh  Canto  of  it , I 
meant  fot*  the  favourite  one  with  the  Piaans,  and,  only  tbe  other 
day,  a VtUuritio  driving  roe  from  Piaa  to  Leghorn  performed  from 
tbe  first  verve  ( Intanto  Emiinia  infra,  etc.  ) even  to  tbe  very  Unt 
( orribile  armonia , etc. ) without  once  stopping  during  the  j mraey . 
Nor  were  the  performers  closing  notes  ill  adapted  to  his  performance. 
The  man  who  transmits  the  stories  (Franco  Sacchetti)  was  a contempo- 
rary of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  and  almost , if  not  entirely,  of  Dante : 
for  the  precise  year  of  Sachetti'a  birth  ia  not  ascertained . He  waa  al- 
so one  of  the  moat  diatinguiabed  noblemen  of  Florence;  so  that 
hia  authority  ia  every  way  concloaive.  Pelli  represents  him  aa  saying 
the  naa-driver  was  singing  *aome  veraea  of  the  Comedy  * (un  pexxo 
della aua  Commedia.  Mem.  ec.  p.  i3a);bat  this  ta  one  ofPelli*a  ioac- 
cnraciee.  Saoehetti  aaya  no  auch  thing  ^ for  he  only  mentions  * the 
book  of  Dante,  ’withont  noticing  which  of  hia  hooka  it  waa.  It  could 
not  have  been  tbe  CoMBOYifor  though  some  Cantos  of  it  were  written, 
they  were  not  published , nor  even  shown  to  Dante's  intimate  frienda. 
Hia  first  friend,  Cavalcanti , probably  knew  of  them  , but  no  one  else 
— not  even  Ser  Diuo  Perrini , who,  Boccaccio  writes , was  quanto  piu 
ai  poteaae  familiare  ad  amico  di  Dante*  Comeoto.  vol.  a.  p.  69.  The 
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may  interest  a few,  curious,  literary  antiquaries 
to  learn  as  much  as  can  be  discovered  on  a subject 
ofwhich  so  little  is  ever  discoverable  — the  birth 
and  growth  of  one  of  the  standard  poems  of  the 
world.  It  is  most  true,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  verse  we  are  commenting,  that  any  more  pro- 
veth  our  Author  interrupted  his  work  for  several 
years,  and  then  took  it  up  in  this  place,  than  many 
similar  phrases  in  Ariosto  argue  be  left  off  and 
continued  his  poem  at  intervals;  which  were  in 
contradiction  with  fact  (>).  Had  we  no  other  testi- 
monies than  that  line  of  Villaiii , and  this  verse 
of  Dante  himself,  we  might  expunge  them  as  op- 
posite qualities,  rather  ciphers,  and  fairly  confess 
we  know  nothing  of  the  matter , Nor  is  it  less 
unreasonable  to  argue  from  the  GhibeUinism  in 
the  first  seven  Cantos,  that  they  were  written  after 

their  author  became  a Ghibelline  after  his 

exile.  They  savour  neither  of  GhibeUinism,  nor 
Cuelphism  ; for  on  the  only  occasion  wherein 
those  factions  arc  mentioned,  the  leaders  of  both 


book  then  niait  h«vit  been  »ome  of  Dante'f  — either  bn  Rime , 
or  hit  Vita  Nuota.  Uy  carpenter,  however  iohtrmonioai  in  the  music 
of  hit  reciuuivo^  made  at  leait  no  breaches  in  it:  but  the  ast'driver 
broke  the  metre  every  n^w  and  then  with  Ar*ri ! addretaed  to  hia  asaee. 
So  Dante  happening  to  paaa  by,  and  having  his  meditationa  chased 
and  bia  eart  wounded  by  that  diasonanoe,  diaeharged  hit  oane  and- 
denly  npon  the  poor  •ss*drivor  a shoulders,  crying  out  to  him  * fellow, 
Inever  wrotMhat  Ar^ri!  ’ FraucoSechetti,  Nov.  114— iiS.  Ammire- 
to,  bt.  Lib.  xiv.^Negri , bt.  Scritt.  Fior. 

(1)  Aa  for  example : 

Toroaodu  al  lavoro  che  vario  ordisco . 

Orltttde  Fur.  Canto  xvi.  St.  S. 
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are  emphatically  condemned  (0 . Truth  is,  Dante 
was  no  more  a Guelph  before  exile,  than  a Ghi- 
bt'lline  after  it:  for  his  resistance  to  the  French 
and  Papal  dominations,  and  scheme  of  according 
the  Emperor  an  unarmed  presidency,  in  order  to 
unite  the  various  Italian  slates  in  one  great  fede- 
ral Republic  , DO.  more  shows  him  a Ghibelline; 
than  his  Bghting  against  the  furious  Ghibelline 
faction  at  Campahline,  and  his  entering  Florence 
amongst  the  white  Guelphs,  shows  him  n Guelph. 
It  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  why  the  investigation  of 
where  and  when  these  Cantos  were  composed 
should  ever  have  become  aggrandized , from  its 
natural  insignificance,  into  a question  of  party  . 
Yet  so  it  is;  tbe  Florentines  sustain  that  these  por- 
tions of  the  Divine  Comedy  date  previous  to  their 
Author’s  exile  from  home;  the  Veronese  deny  it . 
Neither  of  those  people  should  be  desirous  of  ag- 
gravating the  ingratitude  of  their  ancestors  , but 
rather  of  palliating  it;  and  considering  their  ill- 
treatment  of  Dante,  their  shame  is  enhanced  the 
more  proofs  are  accumulated  of  bis  having  sought 
to  do  them  honor . 'fhe  weight  of  obligation  under 
which  Florence  labours  in  his  regard  were  vast 
enough;  without  super-adding  epic  poetry:  and 
that  he  bad  served  her  faithfully  during  years 
both  with  sword  and  pen;  fighting  her  great  battle 
in  Campahline  , regulating  her  diplomacy  in  a 

(■}  Hell,  Comioenl,  Canto  an.  p.  37$. 
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variety  of  ways,  and  bequeathing  her  an  immortal 
language,  both  prose  and  verse , in  his  Vita  Nuo> 
va,  merited  a far  different  requital  than  he  receiv- 
ed. How  much  he  exerted  himself  in  both  her 
home  and  foreign  affairs  may  he  gathered,  not 
only  from  his  having  been  so  often  ambassador 
and  once  a Prior  of  the  Repiihlic , but  from  the 
story  circulated  by  his  enemies,  and  which  may 
very  well  be  true  without  doing  him  any  discredit; 
for  none  can  result  from  his  being  so  immersed 
in  meditation  on  his  public  duties,  as  to  fall  into 
absence.  A vain  desire  of  dividing  himself  into  two, 
in  order  to  serve  bis  country  mure  effectually,  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  , not  arrogance  (>). 
Dante  was  a [-'iotentine  by  birth,  education,  and 
predilection ; was  long  its  most  distinguished  mi- 
ni.ster;  was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year  when  forced 
from  it  by  political  misfortunes;  ere  which,  be  bad 
already  published  enough  to  prove  him  the  roost 
learned  character  of  his  age.  Nothing  subsequent 
can  make  him  more  or  le.ss  a Tuscan;  and  whether 
he  composed  a few  Cantos  during  bis  rambles,  or 
ere  he  left  home , neither  detracts  from  nor  adds 
to  the  just  pride  of  his  countrymen,  lie  adopted  not 
any  other  land:  nor  even  ever  fixed  his  abode  in 
another  for  any  considerable  period.  To  excuse 
the  iniquitous  return  made  by  their  ancestors  to 
such  devotedness ; to  show  there  was  at  least  some 


(i)  Hell , Comroeot , Caalo  vi.  p.  35;  — Not*. 
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reasonable  pretext  for  expelling  their  excellent 
citizen  with  contumely;  fur  disregarding  his  letters 
( one  of  which  opens  so  affectiugly , ‘ O my  people ! 
what  have  I done  to  thee?  (*)’);  for  decreeing  his 
exile  should  be  perpetual , unless  he  bought  his 
recall  with  his  dishonor;  for  confiscating  his  pro- 
perty; and  for  sentencing  him  to  be  burnt  alive 

without  further  trial , if  taken to  endeavour  to 

disprove,  or  soften  down  these  opprobrious  mis- 
deeds would  be  more  creditable  to  Florentines  , 
than  to  contend  that  a few  Cantos  of  this  poem 
were  composed  within  their  walls.  It  would  even 
be  more  to  the  purpose,  did  they  erect  at  this  day 
some  tardy  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  most 
famous  personage  their  City  ever  produced.  But 
Florence,  is  and  always  Y'as  characteristically  un- 
grateful to  its  heroes ; and  has  not  yet  attempted 
to  propitiate  the  insulted  manes  of  any  one  of  its 
illustrious  triumvirs,  Dante,  Petrarch , Boccaccio. 
Their  bones  repose  at  a distance  from  their  native 
town;  where  the  traveller  is  amazed  at  not  finding 
the  slightest  sepulchral  memorial  to  recall  their 
names  ; 

And  Santa  Croce  wants  their  mighty  dust; 

Yet  for  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Caesar’s  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus’  bust. 

Did  but  of  Rome’s  best  son  remind  her  more  (*). 


(i)  Popule  mi!  quid  feci  tibi?  Maaettl , Yiu  DantU* 
(a)  Childe  Harold,  Caoto  it.  at  5g. 
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I'he  Veronese , ( though  in  a much  slighter  degree) 
are  in  a predicament  of  a similar  kind : and  it  better 
J>ecomes  tbera  to  explain  away  the  insults  which 
Dante  suffered  in  their  town,  than  to  blazon  their 
own  ancestors’  ingratitude  by  representing  the 
visit  with  which  he  honored  them  as  long,  or  the 
verses  which  he  composed  during  it  as  numerous. 
That  at  the  board  of  a tyrant  whom  they  misname 
great,  such  scurrility  should  have  been  directed 
against  the  greatest  man  of  that  age,  is  what  requi- 
reth  explanation ; and  to  show  that  this  was  not  so 
grossly  the  case  as  is  usually  recorded , is  what 
would  really  exculpate  both  Verona  and  the  family 
of  La  Scala  . The  ingenuity  of  the  Marchese  Maffei 
would  have  been  patriotically  employed,  had  it 
sought,  either  to  liberate  Verona  at  the  expense  of 
its  boy-despot,  by  showing  that  not  being  a free 
republic,  like  Florence,  it  were  not  fair  to  hold 
the  people  responsible  for  his  inurbanity;  or  to 
controvert  the  autliority  of  Petrarch  (0,  and  make 
us  disbelieve  the  tales  of  the  servants  at  Court  re- 
ceiving orders  to  gather  the  bones  round  the  table 
and  fling  them  under  Dante’s  chair,  and  of  Can’s 
having  asked  Dante  publicly  on  another  occasion, 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  less  admired  by 
every  one  than  the  court  jester  or  fool  (’) . Or  if 

(i)  Ber.  Mem.  1.  4. 

(9)  Toiuch  nbaldr\  the  Poet  certeinly  replied  in  tbe  Mrnattic  tone 
it  merited  — that  if  hia  appetite  waa  greedy  in  leaving  much  boDea» 
Uteira  waa  greedier  in  leaving  none;  and  that  to  predtUctioo  f«ir  a 
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those  unworthy  tales  be  too  substantiated  for  con- 
troversy, and  that  Maffei  still  preferred  to  be  the 
apologist  of  that  sovereign  , it  would  have  been  a 
more  effectual  plea  to  have  reminded  us  of  his 
youth , and  of  how  pardonable  are  levities  in  the 
spring  of  life,  when  it  is  exjmsed  to  intrigues  of 
flatterers  and  heart-hardening  power;  and  to  have 
assured  the  readers  (instead  of  leading  them  astray 
by  a conscious  subversion  of  chronology  ) that 
when  Can  extolled  his  buffoon  over  the  aimable 
gravity  of  an  all-accomplished  guest,  it  was  less 
from  congeniality  of  disposition  than  festive  dis- 
traction; that  if  his  coarse  jests  necessitated  the 
departure  of  the  distinguished  stranger,  he  lost 
no  time  in  expressing  compilnction  and  soliciting 
his  return ; and  that  if  in  a moment  of  forgetfulness 
he  spurned  an  ‘Angel  visit,’  lasting  regret  almost 
compensated  fur  the  gross  error.  Throwing  aside 
the  many  considerations,  that  are  either  irrelative, 
or  ill-timed,  or  both;  adding,  that  wherever  the 
Cantos  were  written , they  could  not  have  been 
written  in  Verona,  for  that  their  Author  did  not 
go  there  till  i3o8,  and  that  he  had  finished  the 


tHiftoon , tl  wM  naturtl  for  to  like  tkote  boai  whom  thej  re- 

aembltd  most.  Yet  tbongh  Deote  wai  not  deficient  in  the  wit  of  a mao 
4>f  the  world  | it  mart  bare  cut  him  to  hare  been  obliged  to  make  aoeb 
nae  of  it;  and  the  eonaciooi  digoitj  of  geniot  aufTeriDg  alike  hy  the 
inault  and  the  repartee,  he  waa  aoon  engaged  to  leave  Verona  for  ever 
— >aa  aooo  aa  Can  attaiaed  the  full  aovereiguty.  Hell,  Comment « 
Canto  I.  p.  48. 
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whole  Canticle  of  Hell  before  that  time  (0: 1 say, 
rejecting  every  vain  conjecture  and  coming  to 
plain  matter  of  "evidence,  we  first  discern,  from 
comparing  dates,  that  these  seven  first  Cantos,  of 
thirty  that  were  published  at  latest  in  i3o8,  must 
have  been  written  before  the  summer  of  i3o7; 
and  then  comes  the  absolute  affirmation  of  half  a 
dozen  incontestible  witnesses,  all  of  them  the 
contemporaries,  and  one  of  them  the  nephew  of 
Dante,  that  they  were  committed  to  paper  previous 
to  his  exile.  It  is  the  most  authentic  information 
we  have  concerning  the  composition  of  any  part 
of  the  Divine  Comedy,  ( and  is  indeed  curious 
from  being  more  authentic,  than  almost  any  thing 
else  we  know  about  sTny  epic  poem  whatever)  and 
it  leads  to  the  precise  dates  of  Dante's  movements 
during  the  first  five  years  of  his  exile . If  we  add 
them  to  those  after  his  coming  to  Verona  (i  3o8W), 
we  have  a chronological  series  surprisingly  entire 


(i)  They  who  pretend  otherwite  make  ntiiT  breachet  in  ehronolo* 
gy . 1 have  quoted  from  the  legal  documeott  themteWes  that  hi«  exile 
was  in  i3oa  ( Hell,  Comment , Canto  ei.  p.  353  ):  and  be  wai  tlieo  io 
his  thirty 'Serenth  year  ( Hell , Comment , Canto  n.  p.  i}3).  Yet  Bei» 
tinelli  writes  ' Dante’s  exile  happened  in  i3oo*  (ilsaoesilio  avTconto 
al  i3oo>  Risorgimento,  Cap.  5 );  and  Maffei,  that  * it  happened  in 
i3ot  when  be  was  thirty>five  years  of  age*««>  dopo  cbe  fa  in  esilio  il 
quale  segui  nel  i3oi,  quando  era  in  etk  dt  35  anni.  Verona  Ulus.  It 
is  bard  to  give  mnch  credit  to  writers,  who«  on  the  eery  points  they 
profess  to  elucidate , make  sach  mistakes  — mistakes , which  however 
trivial  in  themselves,  become  of  conseqntnee  as  proofis-of  inaccuracy  ; 
for  to  have  looked  into  Villani,  MaecbiavelU,  or  any  of  the  principal 
Italian  historians  would  have  prevented  them. 

(i)  Hell,  Comment,  Canto  i.  p.  iU. 
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from  the  period  of  his  banishment  from  Florence 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death  ; and  which  might  ena- 
ble a biographer  to  narrate  at  least  that  portion  of 
his  life  with  much  exactness  of  detail.  No  reason- 
able doubt  can  attach  to  the  literary  anecdote  I 
am  about  to  relate;  for,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
contradicts  nothing  told  in  any  of  the  elder  com- 
ments, it  is  itself  most  circumstantially  given  by 
two  of  the  oldest  of  them , Boccaccio  and  the  Ric- 
cardi  M.  S. which  only  vary  enough  to  corro- 

borate each  other,  by  showing  (an  observation 
already  made  by  me  in  speaking  of  Francesca  da 
Rimini)  that  they  were  not  derived  from  identical 
sources,  though  their  account  is  identical  (>}. 

Dante  was  Florentine  Ambassador  in  Rome  when 
the  first  sentence  of  banishment  was  pronounced 
against  him  in  January,  i3oq;  and  immediately 
upon  learning  it,  he  departed  from  a city,  where 
it  is  likely  he  could  not  have  staid  with  any  safety 
( since  Boniface  viii.  was  yet  alive  ) and  retiring  to 
Sienna  and  thence  to  Arezzo,  was  named  by  the 
Chiefs  of  the  wlUte  Guelphs  (as  soon  as  they  were 
exiled  , about  three  months  after  he  had  been  so 
himself)  one  of  the  twelve  counsellors  entrusted 
with  the  supreme  authority;  and  in  this  quality 
heaccompauied  them  in  that  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  re-instate  themselves  at  home  in  i3o4,  which, 
I said  formerly , was  patronised  by  the  new  Pontiff 


(>)  Hell,  Comment,  Cento  r.  p.  too. 
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Benedict  xi;  and  which  terminated  so  unfortu- 
nately, not  only  for  the  White  Chiefs  themselves, 
but  for  the«^Ao/e  of  the  White  party  . After  that 
overtlirow , our  Poet  wandered  into  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  took  up  his  residence  for  at  least  a short 
time  in  Padua  ; for  there  is  extant  a legal  instru- 
ment belonging  to  the  Papafava  family  (’),  wliicb 
bears  Dante’s  signature,  as  one  of  the  witnesses . 
The  asking  of  him  to  witness  it  was  probably  iu- 
teiided  as  a compliment  to  an  illustrious  stranger; 
and  his  signature,  besides  its  usual  mode  of  desig- 
nating his  family  and  country,  informs  us  that  he 
was  regularly  domiciliated  there,  and  even  tells  in 
what  street  his  house  stood  Returning  into 
Tuscany  we  find  him  signing  a treaty  in  Mugello 
in  1 307,  without  specification  of  month  or  day  (♦); 
but  probably  in  January.  From  Mugello  (where 
the  Whites  made  a last  feeble  struggle ) he  went 
early  in  the  siimeyear,  to  the  Marquis  Malaspi- 
na's  near  Sarzana.  Thus  full  five  years  had  elapsed 
since  his  exile,  when  he  found  himself  with  Mala- 
spina.  Although  this  be  an  instance  in  which  Boc- 


(i)  , Cormneot , Onr»  rt.  p.  367. 

(»)  The  Marchette  Pipnfava  i»  Mill  the  most  considerable  nnhleinao 
of  Padim  . 

(3)  Willeaimo  treeentestmo  aexra.*..  die  aepitroo  men* 

aia  Aogustif  Padue  in  cooU9ia  S Mariini  in  tUmo Domini 

Paptifave;  prrsentihua  Oantino  Alligcni  de  Flurentia  qui  nunc  slat 
Padoe  in  contrata  S.  Lmireutii , ete.'  Pc4Ii , Mem.  ec.  p.  96. 

(4)  In  Dei  nomine  Amen  tSo?.  Actum  in  Clioro  Ab.  S.  Gaodentii, 
preaMtibuc,  etc.  Dorn.  Torrigianua,  Dante  Allcgbierii , etc.  etc.  Pel* 
li,  Mem.  p.  98. 
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caccio  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  what  I now 

state  ( as  well  as  with  the  M.  S. for  it  also 

describes  Dante  as  moving  about  much  during 
this  interval  ) yet  is  it  only  in  seeming;  for  he 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  and  indeed  corrobo- 
rates my  statement,  when,  leaping  over  those  five 
years  entirely,  he  writes:  ‘ it  was  about  five  years 
after  his  exile,  that  Dante,  being  on  a visit  to  the 
Marcbese  M.  Malaspina , an  estimable  nobleman 
of  Lunigiana,  recovered  those  Cantos  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  which  had  been  written  by  him  in  Flo- 
rence For  the  violence  of  the  Blacks  against 
the  exiled  JFhites  being  a little  calmed  about  this 
time,  and  popular  excesses  consequently  repres- 
sed, the  sufferers  began  to  be  permitted  to  turn 
themselves  towards  legal  interference  and  seek  for 
some  reparation  for  their  losses  (*) : on  which 
Dante’s  wife  (who  was  a Donati,  and  bad  with  her 
children  obtained  refuge  in  her  brother’s  house, 
when  obliged  to  fly  from  her  own  ) was  advised  to 
put  in  her  claim  likewise , and  to  require  that  at 
least  her  dowry  should  be  paid  out  of  her  con- 
demned husband's  property which  seems  to 


(i)  Thit  finiilj,  (no  longer  independent  princes)  even  yet  hold 
their  MarqaiMte;  bat  under  GeooTa . I am  intimate  with  the  present 
Marquis.  His  habitation,  tboagh  ancient,  is  not  the  ancient  fends]  ra^ 
tie , but  stands  a little  below  it.  Even  that  old  rocea  however  still  exists 
in  a dilapidated  state;  and  tfu  chamber  oj Dante  is  shown  to  visitors* 
(a)  Riposato  lo  stato  di  Firenze  e cesute  le  ruberie,  fa  concednto 
ad  assai  Cittadini , aiicorchA  fossino  di  faori , dt  poter  ridimandare  il 
loro  cbe  era  stato  oecupato . Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  Cod.  ioi§. 
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have  been  still  in  the  forcible  possession  of  some 
potent  individuals,  rather  than  irrevocably  con- 
fiscated to  the  State  (>).  To  make  this  petition  with 
any  hopes  of  success,  it  was  necessarj'  to  corrobo- 
rate her  brother’s  authority  (who  was  a chiefuin 
of  the  triumphant  faction  ) with  that  of  her  own 
marriage  articles.  These,  along  with  all  the  writings 
of  her  husband,  she  had  thrown  into  a box;  with 
which  she  escaped  at  the  moment  the  mob  were 
advancing : and  papers  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
matter  of  property  which  she  had  time  to  save 
from  that  relentless  rabble,  who  soon  reduced 
Dante’s  house  to  a few  bare  walls.  There  is  no 
ground  for  believing  her  to  have  been  a literary 
lady,  nor  were  writings  in  those  days  of  any  mer- 
cantile value ; it  was  then  a natural  and  affecting 
example  of  conjugal  tenderness  in  her,  to  select, 
in  that  moment  of  trepidation  and  danger,  no* 
any  of  the  effects  which  were  of  more  intrinsic 
worth  in  vulgar  eyes  (and  probably  even  in  her 

(i)  Pauati  ben  5 anni  o pin  , dopo  ehe  1e  caa«  di  quei  eondannati 
furono  rubate,  * che  i poaaenti  n’oecoparono  chi  ona  poaaeaaione,  e 
ebi  on’aUra,  a aimilmente  quelle  di  Dante,  la  cilU  eiaendo  aenuta  ■ 
piu  coiivenevole  reggimento,  le  peraoua  comineiaroBO  a domandare 
loro  ragione,  chi  con  an  titolo , e chi  con  un’altro  (Boccaccio,  Co- 
roento,  Vol.  a.  p.  67  ).  Onde  fu  conaigliata  la  donna  di  Dante, che  alia 
almeno  cnlle  ragioni  della  dote  tua  dovcue  dei  di  lui  beni  raddoman- 
dare: onde  eas.i,  che  fu  airocchia  del  bacaellieri  de'Donati,  e al  tempo 
della  cacciata  di  Uantc  a?ea  pnrtato  nno  auo  foniara  a caaa  del  fratello, 
per  volore  ridiniaodare  certi  beni  cb’erano  occupati  da  on  grande  huo- 
mo  di  Firenie,  and6  a quaato  foniiere  a meu6  leco See Dino  Perrinl  uno 
grande  amico  di  Dante;  e cercando  di  aue  carte,  troTo  i aclte  Capitoli 
scritti  tutti  dalla  main,  di  Oaiite  stcMO.  Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  ut  tupta  . 
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own),  but  the  loose  papers  of  her  husband;  which 
she  felt  would  be  the  most  acceptable  present  to 
make  him,  in  case  he  and  she  should  ever  meet 
again  (0.  Meet  again  they  never  did,  nor  could.  The 
one  past  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  forlorn  po- 
verty in  foreign  lands,  daily  hoping  to  be  recalled 
to  Florence  and  daily  finding  his  hopes  deferred: 
and  the  other  remained  under  her  brother’s  roof, 
bringing  up  her  six  children  as  well  as  she  could 
( yet  poorly  and  with  difficulty  ) on  the  little  she 
could  scrape  up  from  her  husband's  ruin;  and  pro- 
bably indulging  the  false  hopes  of  his  return,  that 
he  did  himself.  Had  she  left  Florence,  their  off- 
spring would  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  total 
penury  as  their  father;  who  ( allowed  no  remit- 
tances from  home)  went  wandering  over  the  world , 
sometimes  a transient  guest , but  generally  the  oc- 
casional diplomatic  agent  of  one  or  other  of  the 
little  Italian  States  (^WVhen  the  marriage  articles 
were  inquired  after,  she  thought  of  the  box  of 
papers,  which  in  scrupulous  fidelity  she  is  said  to 
have  kept  unopened  up  to  that  hour;  and  sus- 


(i)  Boccaccio  iodccd  b«c*  Ibe  plant : bat  tbe  RJac.  M.  S.  uyi  cm- 
^hctically  tbat  it  wu  one  box  (he  nved  — uno  Jortiere . 

(7)  En  alcana  particclla  delle  tae  poMcattooi  dalla  Donna  col  tito- 
lo  della  ana  dote  dalla  cittadioa  rabbta  alata  con  fatica  difeaa : de'frnt- 
ti  della  qaale  eaaa  ai  e i piccioli  Bglinoli  di  lai,  m$ai  soltUmente  ngfo- 
va ; per  la  qual  coaa , poeero , cdn  induatria  diauacta  gli  conTenia  il 
aoateaumeoto  di  a#  oicdeaino  procaeciare . Obi  quanti  oneati  adegni 
gli  coneeune  poaporre,  pin  darialai  che  la  morte . . . colla  aperanza 
della  proaaima  ritornata,  ec. Boccaccio , Vela  di  Dante, p.  a34- 
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peeling  the  articles  might  be  among  those  papers , 
she  went  with  Ser  Dino  Perrini  ( a great  friend  of 
Dante's  } to  examine  them , according  to  some ; 
but,  according  to  others,  she  acted  with  still  more 
propriety,  for  she  sent  for  Dante's  eldest  nephew, 
Andrea, and  (in  that  quality  ) conBded  to  him  the 
key  in  company  with  an  Attorney  vO.  From  the 
mouth  of  this  very  nephew , ( a son  of  Dante’s 
sister  married  to  a Florentine  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Poggi ) Boccaccio  affirms  he  had  the  an- 
ecdote, as  well  as  .some  time  afterwards  from  Perri- 
ni:  and  although  Andrea  and  Perrini  dissented  in 
this,  that  each  ascribed  the  chief  merit  to  himself; 
yet  as  to  the  substance  of  their  story , they  did  not 
vary  . The  former  said  that  as  soon  as  he  opened 
the  box,  he  beheld  a small  unbound  volume  (un 
quadernetto  ) all  in  Dante's  hand,  and  containing 
the  first  seven  Cantos  of  the  Divine  Comedy ; wliich 
(after  having  perused  them  several  times  with  infi- 
nite pleasure)  he  brought  to  the  Poet,  Frescubaldi. 
Perrini  declared  it  was  he  himself  did  so  W.  They 


(i)  Sicconu  nipou  di  Danu  fiiUtogli  le  chitTi  lo  m*adS  eon  un  |>ro- 
curatore . Boccaccio , Comento , ut  aupra . 

(i)  Andre*  dice  che  tra  paA  Mwettir  CMUoni  e timili  oo*e,  fu  un 
quadernetto , net  quale  di  nuno  di  Dude  ereno  acritti  i aette  Canti^c 
peril  prceolo  qnantunqoe  poco  ne  ‘ntendease,  pnr  gli  peretano  belliui- 
ma  caae : e gU  ports,  per  aaper  qacUo  die  foiarero , ad  un  ralcule  buo- 
mo  della  noair*  cittS,  faeaoiiuinio  dieitore  in  rioaa,  Diuo  di  Heascr 
LamhartBBcio  Freacobaldi , il  quale  penaS  da  doaere , niandargU  a 
Dante , ec*  Ora  qoeata  medeeima  iatoria  puntualmeute  mi  raocontii 
Ser  Ditto  Pedini;  ma  in  tanCo  muta  il  fatio,  cbe  dioe  eatere  stato  lui  (c 
non  Anifitta^cite  trovS  i Canti,  ee.  Id.  Id. 
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are  reconciled , if  we  conclude  that  they  were  both 
together ; and  that  the  one,  who  was  sent  merely 
as  a near  relative,  knew  the  hand-writing,  but  not 
the  beauty  of  the  poetry;  for  be  is  represented  as 
a simple, good  kind  of  man , without  any  tincture 
of  letters,  although  in  form  and  exterior  lineu- 
meats  he  much  resembled  his  Uncle (■);  while  I’er- 
rini  held  himself  entitled  to  be  considered  the 
discoverer,  on  the  score  of  its  being  he  (hat  ilis- 
cerned  the  high  merit  of  those  Cantos,  and  of  his 
consequently  having  chosen  them  from  a quan- 
tity of  songs,  sonnets,  and  other  morsels  of  verse  (’). 
Frescobaldi  was  still  more  struck  on  their  perusal; 
and  taking  measures  to  learn  where  Dante  then 
was  ( a proof  that  he  had  not  been  long  resident 
any  where,  since  even  bis  family  were  unacquaiut- 


(t)  Huomo  idiota  ina  d'aiftai  baon  Motirornto  oataraU  c tiei  tuoi 
ragionameoli  e cofttumi  ordinato  e laudrvule:  e maravigliotamenta 
nalle  lioeature  del  vi«o  fomiglio  Oaote,  eel  ancorm  nalla  ataiura  della 
persona  . Boccaccio  t Comeoto,  ut  supra  . 

(i)  Intendente^  e quanto  eiser  piu  si  potestc  fnmtliare  ed  amico  di 
Dante . Id.  Id.  Prrrtni  tolti  qursti  capitoli  gU  port6  a M.  Dino  Lain'* 
bertuccio  Frescobaldi,  che  fu  valrute  buomo,  nussinamente  uel  dir 
in  rima . Onde  Dino  invagbito  dell’  opera  mandd  i)  quadei iietto  copia* 
to  a M.  M.  Malaspioa,  coDfurtandolo  che  rammeotasse  a Dante  cbe  egli 
il  corapiesae.  Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  ut  supra.  The  Imulesa  gives  the  first 
name  of  this  Presobaldi  (Dino),  on  which  Mnratori  makes  the  mistake 
of  calling  him  Dino  Compagni  ( Aotiq.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  1041).  Pelli  is 
right  in  pointing  it  onl  as  an  error  (Mem.  ec.p.  s.1a):and  he  might  ha«e 
added,  that  there  were  two  Dioos  in  the  stoiy ; so  that  Muiatori  bad 
the  less  excuse  for  thinking  the  name  enough  to  identify  the  historian 
Dino  Compagni.  Dino  was  then  a very  common  name  in  Florence; 
and  a looae  proof.  We  see  the  Rice.  5.  agrees  with  Boccaccio  that 
it  was  D.  L.  Frescobaldi — a man  of  wboto  there  are  some  M.  S.  S.  in 
the  Vatican . Giulio  Negri,  Scriit.  Fior. 
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ed  with  his  movements  ),  and  finding  he  was  in 
Lunigiana  at  the  Marquis  Malaspina’s  (0,  he  wrote 
a letter  to  the  Marquis  himself;  inclosing  the  seven 
Cantos  which  he  intreated  that  eminent  nobleman 
to  present  to  his  iniglity  guest,  and  to  use  all  his 
interest  with  him  that  a work  should  be  continued 
whose  splendid  exordium  promised  something  of 
such  super  liuman  glory;  although  none  but  the 
Author  could  foresee  what.  Frescoba Id i's preferring 
to  address  the  feudal  prince,  rather  than  the  poet, 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  either  from  a consciousness 
of  the  bad  grace  which  the  request  of  a Florentine 
deserved  to  have  in  Dante’s  eyes,  or  from  a belief 
that  it  would  really  require  the  warmest  interces- 
sion and  actual  presence  of  an  illustrious  friend , 
(as  Malaspina  )>roved  himself  to  Dante)  to  engage 
a man,  who  had  begun  a poem  in  youth  and  pros- 
perity, to  take  it  up  again  after  a long  lapse  of 
time,  when  he  was  fallen  into  grief  and  mendicity, 
exasperated  by  numberless  wrongs  and  insults, 
himself  driven  from  his  home  and  family,  and 
these  in  dependance  on  his  bitterest  enemies,  and 
when  he  was  persecuted,  in  fine,  by  all  the  accu- 
mulated cares  public  and  private  that  can  conspire 

to  poison  the  fountains  of  poetry to  fester 

the  heart  and  deaden  the  imagination . In  this 
latter  opinion  Frescobaldi  would  have  been  partly 

(i)  Ed  avendo  iDTatigato , a troTtto  che  Dante  era  in  Lnnigiana  cut 
Marchere  M.  de’Malatpini.  pent^  di  non  mandargli  a Danta,  ma  at 
Marcheaa  ■ Boccaccio  , Comrnco,  at  topra . 
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right,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  the  Marquis  could  induce  Dante  to 
resume  his  poetical  occupation ; although  he  saw 
his  long-lost  Cantos  with  melancholy  pleasure; 
adding, ‘that  he  verily  thought  they  had  been 
stolen  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  his  writings  and 
effects,  when  his  house  was  put  to  sack,  and  that 
so  he  had  quite  relinquished  every  concern  about 
them  (O.’At  last  the  spark  was  struck  : and,  with  a 
flush  of  prophetic  enthusiasm , the  bard  exclaimed 
‘ Yes  they  have  restored  me  my  long-medi  til- 
ted work;  and  it  shall  be  to  my  imperishable  ho- 
nor (») . It  was  not  without  considerable  effort 
that  he  succeded  in  recalling  the  train  of  his  ideas 
and  kindling  up  anew  the  lofty  fancy  which  had 

)>een  so  many  years  smothered;  and  then  the 

‘Faithful,  I follow  in  my  song’  (lo  dico  segui- 
tando)  of  the  text  came  in  quite  naturally,  and 
the  more  so  from  no  other  similar  formulary  oc- 
curring any  where  else  throughout  the  poem : 


(i)  Yeggendo  il  qtiAdemo  Dante  ae  nc  roaraviglid,  ch'era  heat  5an« 
pi  che  laicialo  Taveva ; ma  eMendooe  confortato  forte  dal  Martheae, 
ripigli6  i Canti , ec.  (Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  nt  supra ) . . . Daote  rtsposa,  lo 
estimata  Teramente  che  quest! » con  altre  mie  eose  e scHiture  assai , 
fossero , nel  tempo  che  ruhata  mi  fu  la  casa  , perduti « e perd  del  fntto 
n'sTea  ranimo  e il  peostero  levato;  ma  poich^  a Dio  k piaciuto  , che 
perduti  non  tieno,  e baromegli  rimandati  iunanti,  ioadopeter6  ci6, 
ec.  Boccaccio,  Comento,  u(  supl’a  . 

(a)  Redditus  eat  mihi  roaximus  labor  cum  hooore  perpetuo.  Ben* 
xeauti  Im.  ap.  Mur.  Autiq.  Ital.  Vol.  i-  p.  to4a.  The  expression  mnxi- 
mus , when  coupled  with  theaununciation  in  the  Vita  Nuova  ( Hell , 
Comment , Canto  ii.  p.  xi4)»  is  surely  enough  to  make  us  decide 
that  the  Divine  Comedy  was  begun  at  least  prior  to  the  publicatioo  of 
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although  such  words  taken  by  themselves  alone , 
would  not  (as  I have  avowed) prove  any  thing ('). 
Frescobaldi,  ere  forwarding  the  Cantos  to  Lunigia- 
na,  kept  a copy  of  them  ; in  which  copy  the  lines 
about  Ciacco  ( in  Canto  vi. ),  as  well  as  probably 

various  others,  were  must  have  been  wanting. 

Boccaccio  wonders  he  never  saw  any  such  defective 
copy.  But  ill  the  first  place,  he  does  not  say  he 
ever  asked  his  authorities,  Andrea  and  Ferrini,  to 
show  it  to  him ; and  indeed  seems  to  have  amused 
himself  in  his  old  age  with  recounting  facts  as  he 
received  them,  and  allowing  full  .scope  to  his  own 
reveries,  without  taking  the  pains  of  nicely  sifting 
even  matters  (ar  less  insignificant  than  this.  With 
regard  to  this'he  did  enough,  in  a comment  com- 
posed for  a Florentine  audience,  when  he  recount- 
ed his  story,  and  indicated  the  difficulties  it  pre- 
sented, and  referred  his  hearers  for  further  expla- 
nation to  three  of  their  own. citizens,  Frescobaldi, 
Andrea,  and  Ferrini ; who , as  well  as  Dante's  wife , 
were  all  probably  alive  and  resident  in  Florence: 
an  observation  that  also  applies,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  writer  of  the  Riccardi  M.  S.  In  the  second 
place,  there  are  many  ways  of  accounting  for  the 
total  disappearance  of  the  imperfect  Cantos.  Fees- 


ibe  Vita  Noova  — that  la,  prior  to  his  year , much  more 

prior  to  his  exile.  Nothing  but  what  had  heeii  moditated  for  a long 
period  could  have  been  called  maximnt  labor . fieoTenuti  adds  f aed 
non  sine  inaguo  labore  resumpsit  allam  phanlasiam.  Id.  Id. 

(i)  Onde  Dante,  confnrtato  dal  Marchese  , ripiglid  il  Capiiolo  Del 
ipodo  scritto  disopra . Bib.  Rice.  M.  S.  at  stipri. 
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cobaldi  might  have  torn  them  up  as  worse  than 
useless,  when  he  received  from  Mabspina  that 
perfect  copy,  which  he  had  requested  might  be 
sent  him  on  the  poem’s  being  terminated;  or  he 
might  have  corrected  the  imperfect  Cantos,  accord- 
ing to  the  perfect  (0.  But  there  is  no  setting  aside 
so  circumstantial  a recital  as  is  given.  It  is  then 
entitled  to  a place  among  other  antiquarian  trifles ; 
but  why  its  authenticity  should  ever  have  been 
keenly  disputed  can  be  well  accounted  for  only  from 
the  propensity,  which  some  have,  to  swell  motes 
into  beams.  To  the  Marquis  Mabspina,  as  we  are 
told,  the  Canticle  of  Purgatory  was  dedicated ; but 
the  Purgatory  must  have  been  written,  at  earliest, 
after  the  Author,had  left  Lunigiana  (») : the  Canticle 
Hell  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Uguccione  del- 
la Faggiob,  who  was  Podesta  of  Arezzo  when  Dante 
escaped  thither  from  Rome  W ; so  that  this  compli- 
ment also  dates  subsequently  (by  at  least  4 years) 
to  Dante’s  final  departure  from  the  person  he  com- 
pliments. Wherefore,  when  we  find  the  Paradise 


(i)  Compiuto  cb«  fowe,  pregd  che  adopentse  cVrgli  FaTCffte.  Bib. 
Rice.  M.  S.  ut  supra.  Indeed  the  diMppearaoee  of  those  seven  CaotiM 
is  no  stranger « than  that  of  all  of  Dante  a autographical  writing^.  Of 
these  scarcely  any  are  extant : whereas  of  Petrarch's  and  of  Boccaccio's 
there  are  sereral . The  present  Marqnis  Malaspina  has  a multitude  of 
ancient  documents  in  his  archives.  His  collection  if  accurately  examined 
( which  would  be  a laborious  undertaking)  might , perhaps,  furnish 
some  specimens  of  the  hand*writiog  of  Dante . 

(a)  He  did  so  to  go  to  Verona.  Hell , Comment,  Canto  i.  p.  45.— 
Pelli , Mem.  ec.  p.  too. 

(3)  In  i3oa.He  soon  aoughtPistoja.  Hell, Comment,  Canto  vi.p.  36€. 
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dedicated  to  Can , after  the  poet  had  abandoned 
Verona  for  ever  (0;  and  when  we  learn  that  the 
entire  Divine  Comedy  was  dedicated  to  Frederick 
III  of  Sicily  (»);  a sovereign  to  whom  its  Author  was 
once  ambassador,  but  whom,  during  bis  exile,  he 
must  only  for  a very  short  time  have  visited,  if 

he  did  so  at  all: such  considerations  imply, 

that  our  poet  never  dedicated  a part  of  his  great 
poem  to  any  one  to  whom  he  left  the  power  of 
repaying  his  homage  hy  hospitality  or  any  other, 
vulgar  reward.  Indeed  as  to  Faggiola  and  Can,  the 
thing  is  yet  more  striking:  for  his  dedications  to 
them  were  made,  not  only  after  he  had  left  them, 
but  after  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  them  bj 


(1)  Concerning  the  clo&e  of  the  Dmoe  Comedy)  there  it  some  fable. 
One  of  Dante's  sous  imagined  his  father's  ghost  appeared  to  him , and 
showed  him  the  secret  drawer  in  which  the  last  thirteen  Cantos  of  Pa* 
radise  were  to  be  found . This  night  have  been  a sick  fancy  of  tho 
young  man;  or  at  wont  an  invention  of  filial  devotion.  It  however 
clearly  proves,  that  the  Cantos  in  question  were  posthumously  publish* 
ed  . The  composition  of  Paradise  then  occupied  the  last  yean  of  Dais* 
te,  and  these  he  past  in  Ravenna*  In  Ravenna  therefore  he  wrote  the 
dedirsiion  of  Paradise . Indeed  as  the  poem  ( at  least  the  whole  of  it } 
was  not  sent  to  Can  before  Dante's  death,  it  is  m<»st  probable  Dante 
had  never  sent  him  the  dedication , though  composed  and  ready  to 
be  sent ; and  this  suggestion  of  mine  is  much  strengthened  by  the  fact  of 
the  dedication  being  without  a date,  though  in  the  form  of  a letter; 
while  all  the  other  letters  which  we  have  of  Dante  are  scrupulously 
dated  . 

(a)  lliis  is  the  way  to  take  all  discordance  from  Boccaccio's  words; 
without  blaming  him,  as  Pelli  does  ( Mem.  ec.  p.  i44  )•  Boccaccio  saya 
( Vita  di  Dante  p-  aSg),  Paradise  was  dedicated  to  Frederick;  and  the 
whole  Divine  Comedy  , to  Can.  Either  Boccaccio  wrote  one  thing  for 
another,  in  the  hurry  of  composition;  or  his  copiers,  in  copying.  He 
must  have  known  Paradise  was  dedicated  to  Can ; for  he  had  seen  the 
dedication,  and  translated  it,  verbatim.  Hell,  Comment,  Canto  1.  p.  O. 
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tiieir  own  ill-treatment  of  him . How  much  be  had 
to  complain  of  the  latter,  1 have  already  shown  : 
and  as  to  the  former,  a contemporary  chronicler 
afhrms  , that  his  conduct  became  so  indecent 
towards  all  the  If'hite  refugees,  that  they  found 
themselves  constrained  to  quit  Arezzo;  adding, 
that  the  corrupt  change  was  produced  by  the  de- 
lusive hope  of  having  his  son  made  Cardinal  by  * 
Dante's  implacable  foe, Boniface  viii(0. 1 may  there- 
fore repeat  my  former  words , that , ‘ with  an 
admirable  spirit  of  independence  Dante  shrunk 
from  owing  any  thing  to  men,  from  whom  he  had 
experienced  unkindness,  and  whom  he  was  deter- 
mined never  to  revisit ; and  so  repaid  a hundred- 
fold wlatever  favours  had  been  received  from 
them , by  attaching  their  names  in  front  of  Canti- 
cles of  his  immortal  work  (>) . ’ 

\ 

B.  Til. 

' So  I , turning  to  the  sea  of  all  wisdom  ’ is  the 
text ; and  it  is  a bold  and  most  Dantesque  manner 
of  designating  Virgil . Indeed  the  variety  of  appel- 
lations which  he  is  given  is  a distinguishing  trait 
of  the  Divine  Comedy.  No  writer  of  verse  or  prose 


(t)  Corrotto  da  vant  aperanxa  datagli  da  Papa  BoDifazio  di  fareonp 
auo  6gliuol«  Cardioale,  face  loro  taote  logiarie  clie  loro  couTenno 
partini . Dino  Conpagoi , Lib.  a.  p.  So. » Racollect « Daote  was  ono 
of  their  chief  Goveroors  ; to  he  must  have  had  a full  ihare  of  the  Po* 
deata’a  injustice . The  IVhitt  Chiefs  staid  only  a few  wteka  in  Arezin  • 
(a)  Hell,  Comment , Canto  i.  p.  5o. 
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in  any  language  ( not  even  Mr.  Gibbon  ) rivals  its 
ferlilily  in  this  particular  (•) . 

C. XIX. 

The  fable  of  Phlegyas  in  Polytheism,  and  the 
beautiful  story  of  tbe  sacrifice  of  Isaac  in  the  He- 
brew law,  were  intended  ( however  dissimilar  in 
their  modes  and  merits  ) to  convey  a similar  mo- 
ral   unqualified  obedience  to  Providence . For 

a most  loving  father  to  slay  with  his  own  hand  his 
young,  innocent,  lovely  boy,  were  at  least  as  heart- 
rending as  to  submit  to  the  violation  of  a daughter. 
The  Pagans  selected  the  latter  example;  and  if 
the  Rihle,  which  preferred  the  former,  represent- 
ed it  as  put  into  execution  too,  we  might  for 
once  hold,  that,  of  the  two  creeds.  Paganism 
seemed  to  display  the  milder  spirit.  Our  religion 
vindicates  its  usual  superiority  of  chaste  feeling  . 
Phlegyas  was  a king  of  Thessaly , whose  child  was 
ravished  by  .\pollo;  on  which  the  repining  father 
revenged  himself  in  the  only  way  he  could  devise 
against  a Celestial,  and  set  fire  to  the  Temple  at 

Delphos perhaps  hoping  to  starve  the  Deity 

( as  Aristophanes  profanely  declared  might  be  ) 
by  depriving  him  of  the  fume  of  altar-offerings  W. 

(>)  Mr.  Cary,  as  afraid  of  the  boldoeas  of  the  expression,  replaces 
it  with  the  common^place  one-*-*Mumiog  to  tbe  dtep  source  of  know- 
Udge.**  Yet  mar  di  tutto  M senno  has,  I know  not  what  of  peculiar 
poignancy;  which  a literal  version  best  conveys. 

(a)  The  same  conclusion  follows  from  the  theories  of  Jerome  and 
Origeu ; who  held  the  Pagan  Deities  to  be  bad  angels.  Hell,  Comment, 
Canto  ui«  p.  S79>  Note. 
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But  Apollo  shot  him  dead  for  bis  temerity ; and 
his  soul  was  hurled  to  the  Tartarean  abyss,  as 
an  admonition  to  man  that  true  justice  is  nut 
what  appears  such  in  his  eyes,  but  what  is  or- 
dained by  the  Divinity : 

Phlegyasque  mijerrimus  omnes 
Admonet , et  magiii  testator  vuce  per  umbras : 

Discite  justitiam  moniti,  et  non  te^nere  Divos  (■). 

(i)  Aen«id.  Lib.  ti.t.  618.  — I know  thnt  both  a French  wit  and  ibe 
Bishop  of  GJoucetter  objected  to  this  exclamation  of  Phiegyas ; and 
that  the  Bishop  employed  it  as  a prop  to  his  hypothesis-^  au  hypothesis 
that  melts  away  before  plain  sense.  **  In  the  midst  ofhis  torments** 
(Gibbon,  Miscellaneoas  Works,  Vol.  if.  p.  5io)  **tbe  unfortanate 
Phlegyas  preaches  justice  and  piety,  like  Ixioii  in  Pindar.  A very'  use- 
ful piece  of  adrice,  says  the  French  buffoon , for  those  who  were  alrea- 
dy damned  to  all  eternity: 

Cette  senteuce  est  bonne  et  belle: 

Mais  en  enfer , de  quoi  sert*etie  ? 

From  this  judicious  piece  of  criticism  his  lordship  argues , that  Phle- 
gyas was  preaching  not  to  the  dead , but  to  the  living:  and  that  Virgil 
is  only  describing  the  mimic  Tartarus,  which  was  exhibited  st  EleusU 
for  the  instruction  o(  the  initiated . 1 shall  transcribe  one  or  two  of  the 
reasons,  which  Dr.  Jortin  condescends  to  oppose  to  Scarron’s  criticism . 
* To  preach  to  the  damned , says  he,  is  labour  in  fain . And  what  if  it 
is  ? This  admonition  , as  far  as  it  relates  to  himself  and  bis  companions 
in  misery  , is  not  so  much  as  an  admonition  to  mend,  as  a bitter  sar- 
casm , etc.  It  is  labour  in  rain . But  in  the  poetical  system  it  seems  to 
hare  been  the  occupation  of  the  damned  to  labour  in  vain.’  ” That 
Dante,  though  living  in  the  age  of  the  love  of  allegory  and  indeed 
rather  over-inclined  to  it  himself,  never  doM  Virgil  the  injastlce  of 
attributing  to  him  any  other  allegorical  project , than  that  of  inculca- 
ting the  doctrine  of  the  religion  of  his  time  as  to  futurity , by  the  ima- 
gery with  which  that  religion  was  conversant , I have  said  elsewhere. 
(Hell,  Comment , Canto  111.  p.  i6a.)  Aeneas’s  descent  to  the  shades  was 
in  Dante’s  opinion  Intended  to  appear  as  real  as  any  poetic  fiction  can 
be.  Whence  to  the  tenderness  and  sublimity  of  poetry,  is  added  most 
interesting  information  as  to  the  creed  of  Paganism . What  would  it  all 
shrink  to  under  the  Warburtonian  process  ? But  it  is  a hopeless  cause. 
WarburtoD  and  Scarroo ; against  Gibbon , Jortin, aod  Dante! 
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How  frigid  and  repulsive  is  this,  to  the  parable  of 
Genesis!  The  destruction  of  a costly  edifice,  even 
the  poetical  recollections  awakened  by  ‘ Siniiitheus 
of  the  silver  bow  ’ are  tame  and  weak,  in  compa- 
rison with  such  a sublime  appeal  to  the  best  and 

warmest  feelings  of  our  nature the  parental  . 

Yet  both  inculcate  the  same  lesson entire 

submission  to  the  divine  dispensations,  from  a 
firm  conviction  that  they  must  be  equitable  . 
Pblegyas  was  punished  for  vain  resistance;  Abra- 
ham rewarded  for  all-confiding  deference . It  may 
at  first  sight  appear  the  prime  defect  of  the  fable 
of  Paganism,  that  Apollo,  and  not  the  supreme  Di- 
vinity is  the  acting  power:  but,  in  truth,  it  is 
chiefly  defective  not  on  this  score,  but  on  that  of 
the  coldness  with  which  it  applies  to  our  affections. 
It  is  a reproach  to  which  every  part  of  the  Pagan 
worship  is  liable,  that  of  being  too  susceptible  of 
misconstruction  and  of  consequently  giving  easily 

rise  to  gross  superstitions  among  the  vulgar 

superstitions,  which  ( as  I have  said  in  the  words 
of  Dante  (0 ) neither  the  founders  of  that  worship, 
nor  any  of  its  enlightened  professors  ever  intended. 
If  by  Apollo  was  understood  one  of  the  minor 
Deities , these  were  no  more  than  subordinate 
ministers  in  the  Platonic  creed , as  Angels  are  in 
ours;  and  an  instructed  Roman  should  not  have 
heard  with  more  admiration  of  Apollo  working  the 

(i)  Comnitnt,  Canto tii.  p. 
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will  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  than  a Christian  of 
it’s  beinjj  an  Angel  of  the  Lord , not  the  Lord 
himself,  who  arrested  the  sacrifice  which  the  Lord 

in  person  had  commanded “ God  did  tempt 

Abraham  and  said  unto  him  Abraham. . . take  thy 
son,  thy  only  son,  Isaac,  and  offer  him  for  a burnt 

offering and  Abraham  bound  Isaac... and  laid 

him  on  the  altar,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  him  ... 
and  the  ^nge/ of  Lord  called  out  to  him.. . Abraham, 
Abraham, lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad, etc.  (').” 
Or,  if  a Fagan  preferred  attaching  his  mind  to  no 
secondary  intelligence , but  to  the  universal  Jeho- 
vah   to  no  .Angel  or  Deity  of  the  Lord,  but  the 

Lord  himself there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his 

doing  so;  for  Macrobius  has  shown  at  length,  that 
Apollo,  or  the  sun,  was  frequently  employed  as  one 
of  the  many  synonimes  which  have  served  in  va- 
rious times  and  countries  to  designate  one  and  the 
same  Being  ( raaximus  Jupiter ),  the  king  of  Gods 
( Rex  Deorum  ),  the  Parent  of  all  things  divine 
as  well  as  human  W.  It  is  not  in  its  substance, 
but  manner  ( ill  calculated  to  attain  its  end  of  bet- 
tering mankind),  that  the  story  of  Phlegyas  and 
Apollo  is  open  to  criticism ; and  marks,  as  clearly 
as  any  passage  of  which  I am  aware,  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  Biblical  over  the  Heathen  doctors. 
For  here  is  the  self  .same  thesis  exemplihed  by 
each  of  them  according  to  their  peculiar  genius 

(i)  Geuctis  , XXII , i-ig. 

(x)  Euiidem  et»«  Juvem  ac  Solemclarit  dsrctariodiciis.Sat.  1. 1 c.  i3. 
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by  these  in  a manner  that  shocks , and  by 

those  that  softens  the  heart:  by  these  with  a tale  of 
rashness,  revenge  and  sacrilege,of  the  violation  of 
a virgin  ( which  it  required  an  effort  of  the  un- 
derstanding to  convince  men  was  not  unholy, lie- 
cause  ordained  hy  heaven  ) and  of  the  exasperation 
and  eternal  punishrnenl  of  her  father;  the  justice 
of  which  punishment,  and  the  injustice  of  which 
exasperatiori  could  only  be  drawn  from  a metaphy- 
sical process  too  fine  for  popular  comprehen- 
sions : and  hy  those  with  a drama  of  most  gratifying 
pathos,  whose  catastrophe  was  the  dispersion  of 
every  fear  and  the  crowning  of  every  hope.  What 
more  venerably  moving,  than  Abraham’s  unruffled 
faith  and  tenderness?  — “and  Abraham  took  the 
wood  of  the  burnt  offering  and  laid  it  upon  Isaac, 
his  son;  and  he  took  the  fire  in  his  hand,  and  a 
knife;  and  they  went  both  of  them  together.  ” I 
know  of  no  scene  more  profoundly  affecting.  And 
when  the  juvenile  victim  , with  a look  of  soul-re- 
posing, filial  devotion , interrogates  his  hoary  sire, 
who  but  sheds  a tender  tear  ? “ And  Isaac  spake 
unto  Abraham  bis  father,  and  said,  my  father; 
/ and  he  said , herel  am  my  son.  And  he  said,  behold 

the  fire  and  the  wood ; hut  where  is  the  lamb  for 
a burnt  offering?  ” Has  another  mortal  dramatist 
ever  represented  a parent  in  a situation  more  truly 
pathetic?  Or  can  any  thing  he  conceived  more 
touchingly  sublime,  than  the  inly-hlcedingparent’s 
simple  response? “ My  son , God  will  himself 
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provide  a lamb  for  a burnt  offering . So  they  went 
both  of  them  together.  ” “ Abraham  " ( said  the 
Apostle  ) “ relying  on  the  divine  promise,  that  in 
Isaac  his  seed  should  be  called , accounted  that 
God  could  raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead  (0.  "So 
Abraham  , having  built  the  altar,  and  bound  bis 
son  , stretched  out  his  hand  with  the  knife  to  slay 
him , when  the  Angel  interposed : “ By  myself  have 
I sworn , saith  the  Lord , for  because  thou  hast 
done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  witheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son;  I will  in  blessing  bless  thee,  and 
multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven  , and 
as  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore.  ” 

If  Dante  uses  here  the  feebler  of  these  stories 
(to  mark  the  flagitious  nature  of  that  anger  which 
would  attempt  vain  resistance. Jo  Omnipotence) 
we  ought  to  observe,  that  he  could  not  have  in- 
troduced Abraham  in  hell ; and  that  in  availing 
himself  of  the  other , he  was  incited  by  that  tole- 
rant, classic  spirit,  which  ( as  I have  repeatedly 
shown  ) engaged  him  to  employ  willingly  the  theo- 
logical allegories  of  Antiquity . Virgil  had  made 
Phlegyas  terrify  by  his  own  tortures:  Dante  makes 
him  a teacher  quite  as  effectual , by  making  him 
bear  away  the  condemned  souls  to  torture.  Charon 
ferries  them  into  hell ; Phlegyas  seizes  on  the  worst 
portion,  and  hurries  them  down  the  hell  of  hells, 
the  depths  of  Tartarus. 


(i)  Hebrew*,  xi, 
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D. XXX. 

....  Gemuit  sub  pondere  rymba 
Sutilis  (>). 

£.  — XLV. 

Boccaccio,  citing  Solomon,  to  prove  that  the 
more  excellent  and  wise  a virtuous  man  is , the 
more  easily  he  is  stirred  up  to  noble  indignation , 
adds  that  it  was  with  reference  to  that  text  Dante 
used  the  epithet  disdainful  here  (») . The  Imolese 
says;  ‘Blest  be  the  womb  that  bore  the»?’  (Benedet- 
t.a  colei,  che  ’n  te  s’  incinse  ) was  not  a fortuitous 
exclamation  , but  a tribute  of  respect  from  Dante 
to  his  mother;  who  was  truly  beatified  and  had 

a name  expressive  of  her  worth  Gemma  (*) . ’ 

Dante’s  wife  we  know  was  called  Gemma  Donati  ; 
but  there  is  legal  proof  that  his  mothers  name 
was  Bella  W.  Either  then  the  Imolese  made  a slight 
error,  and  confused  the  mother  with  her  daugbter- 
in*law;  or  the  former  must  have  borne  the  two 
names.  If  her  title  was  really  Madonna  Gemma 
Bella,  there  was  double  ground  for  vaunting.  If 

(t)  \ene*id-  Lib.  ?i.  ▼.  4(3. 

(i)  (^meoto  ,Tol.  p.  78. 

(3)  Heic  nota.  I.ector,  quod  mater  Dantii  fuit  verft  beata  . Vocata 
eAteiiim  Gemmay  cl  tanquam  gemma  pretiou  miait  lucem  in  mandum. 
Bcovenati  Im.  ap.  Mar.  Antiq.  Ital.  Vol.  i.p.  to43. 

(4)  ....  Dominc  BcU(b  matris  dicti  Dantia . . . et  Dominv  Gemmm 
nnnr  vidua;,  aed  olim  nxorii  dicti  Dantia,  et  6Uc  D.  Maoetti  de  Donatis, 
eic  ap  Pelli,  Mem.  ec  p 
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siicli  a tender  sentiment  as  filial  piety  dictated 
this  verse , that  tenderness  is  rendered  still  more 
striking  from  tlie  severity  of  all  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  is  an  instance  of  those  strong  contrasts 
wliich  our  poet  very  often  employs  with  success  . 
That  this  tribute  to  the  maternal  shade  is  short, 
and  as  it  were  casual,  and  intended  to  be  conceal- 
ed from  every  one’s  consciousness  but  his  own , 
accords  perfectly  with  the  reserve  which  the  whole 
poem  displays  respecting  its  Author's  domestic 
concerns:  for  his  name  is  to  be  found  in  it  but 
once , and  then  its  insertion  is  excused  with  a 
plea  of  necessity ; and  when  he  introduced  into  it 
three  of  his  female  friends,  we  have  seen  them  so 
enveloped  in  allegory  as  to  be  almost  disguised 
from  the  public  eye,  not  obtruded  on  it  (0. 

F.  ut.  j 

This  fierce  burst  of  exultation  is  rendered  fiercer 
from  its  lacing  a misapplication  of  the  words 
which  religion  had  consecrated  to  joy  and  harmo- 
ny. They  were  poured  forth  by  the  angelic  chorus 
who  announced  to  the  shepherds  the  birth  of  our 
.Saviour “ Glory  be  fo  God , etc.  iv."  In  more  vio- 
lent contrast  still  is  what  follows the  shriek- 

ing out  of  the  victim’s  name , and  bis  turning 
his  teeth  against  himself.  It  must,  Ui  great  part, 
have  been  such  passages,  that  obtained  popularity 

(i)  Hell , Commeot,  Canto  iL  p.  iSa. 

(a)  Luke  ii.  14. 
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for  poetry,  whose  learning  and  condensity  of  mind 
seem  adapted  to  but  few  readers.  The  meanest  of 
the  people  knew  a quantity  of  Dante  verses  by  heart, 
and  sung  them  up  and  down  Italy . No  poet’s  fame 
ever  spread  so  quickly  ; fur  as  fast  as  the  Cantos  of 
his  poem  were  published , they  appear  to  have 
got  amongst  all  classes  of  the  people , the  lowest 
as  well  as  the  highest.  Thus,  we  are  informed  that 
this  discourse  took  place  between  two  poor  wo- 
men in  Verona,  as  he  passed  one  day  under  their 

windows  : “ See!  ” ( cried  one)  “ Sec  the  man 

who  goes  down  and  brings  us  news  from  Hell. 

“ Indeed  ” ( replied  her  comparison,  with  simpli- 
city ) “ and  sore  marks  he  bears  of  it  too ; observe 
how  pale  he  looks,  with  his  hair  frizzled,  for  all 
the  world  as  if  it  had  been  scorched  . ” Dante 
overheard  them,  and  is  said  to  have  smiled:  an  in- 
frequent occurrence  with  him ; for  Ids  tempera- 
ment disposed  him  to  melancholy,  and,  if  we  cre- 
dit biographers,  he  was  never  seen  to  laugh  out . 

G. ixiv. 

‘ Messer  Filippo  Argenti  degli  Adimari  ’ ( says  the 
Kiccardian  M.  S. ) ‘ was  a mao  of  gigantic  stature, 
dark  complexion,  and  violent  passions;  and  he 
was  named  Argenti,  because,  being  very  rich  and 
as  unbridled  in  his  expenses  as  in  his  choler,  he 
he  had  his  horse,  a beautiful  animal  in  which  he 
took  great  pride , shod  on  one  occasion  with  silver’ 
it  fece  ferare  cT argento . M.  Cioguene  professes 
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not  to  comprehend,  why  an  individual  so  slightly 
distinguished  should  have  been  selected  by  Dante 
for  condemnation  . lint  the  reason  was  the  same 
which  I pointed  ont  when  speaking  ofCiacco.  In 
i\\\s  fifth  Circle  anger  is  punished  , not  the  nefa- 
rious crimes  which  it  too  often  causes;  in  tliesame 
way  as  in  the  third  Circle  intemperence  is  so  , 
and  not  any  of  those  lamentable  excesses  to  which 
it  generally  leads.  Argenti  was  chosen,  because  he 
wasofa  dangerous  brutal  impetuosity;  which  how- 
ever had  never  betrayed  him  into  any  iniquity 
of  the  deepest  colour,  but  many  eccentric  breaches 
of  decorum  . That  ungovernable  anger  is  at  every 
time  a wretched  foible,  and  was  peculiarly  so,  in 
a town  so  ripe  for  discord  as  Florence , requires  no 
elucidation ; and  Argenti,  in  giving  way  to  it,  was 
perhaps  as  interiorly  and  truly  guilty  as  men  who 
had  been  led  by  the  same  p.ission  into  deeds  of 
moreapparent  ferocity,  than  any  attributed  to  him. 
But  poets  ( as  well  as  legislators ) are  to  pronounce 
on  ostensible  grounds  . Dante  was  then  most  hap- 
py in  his  selection  ofCiacco  and  Argenti  to  exem- 
plify the  odiousness  of  intemperance  andcholer, 
even  when  uncontaminated  by  those  direr  atroci- 
ties to  which  they  almost  invariably  lead.  Perhaps 
Florence  never  since  Dante's  day,  possessed  a coun- 
terpart for  Argenti; a character  noted  for  so 

much  ire,  and  yet  iinaccu.sed  of  any  desperate 
malefaction  . The  wretch’s  biting  himself  is  an 
idea  repeated,  by  Dante  in  his  version  of  the  Psalms 
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E per  dolore  se  medesmo  morde  (<). 

Argent!  is  tbe  hero  of  one  of  Boccaccio’s  tales  (>); 
in  substance  — Messer  Ciacco  (who,  it  is  proba- 
ble, was  the  same  in  Canto  vi ) and  Biondello, 
two  Florentine  gentlemen , meeting  in  the  fish- 
market,  Biondello,  who  had  just  purchased  two 
fine  lampreys,  told  Ciacco  ( what  was  not  true  ) 
that  they  were  for  the  Chief  of  the  Blacks,  Corso 
Donati.  So  to  him  the  jocund  Ciacco  took  care  to 
go  the  next  day,  in  expectation  of  a splendid  din- 
ner. lie  found  there  neither  company  nor  lam- 
preys, but  a very  sorry  meal;  so,  perceiving  the 
jest,  he  vowed  ret.ilialion  . Some  days  aftcrw'ards 
he  therefore  called  a porter , and  giving  him  a 
llask,  told  him  to  go  with  it  to  M.  Argenti  and 

say that  ‘ he  was  sent  by  Biondello,  to  have  it 

rubifiated  with  some  of  his  best  wine,  seeing  Mes- 
ser Filippo  Argenti  was  universally  reputed  an 
excellent  bottle-painter.  ’ The  porter  did  as  he  was 
ordered;  keeping  beyond  the  reach  of  Argenti's 
arm,  which  irritated  him  to  madness.  In  the  mean 
time  Ciacco  setting  out  iti  quest  of  Biondello,  in- 
formed him , that  his  friend,  .Messer  Filippo  .\rgen- 
ti,  was  inquiring  for  him  with  sollicitude.  Hence 
a ludicrous,  but  savage  catastrophe.  Both  hastening 
to  meet,  one  eagerly  inquisitive,  and  the  other 
boiling  with  rage  at  what  he  had  interpreted  a 
gross  insult,  little  Biondello  was  kicked  and  cuffed 

(i)  I cettp  Salmi  di  D.  A.  i . 6. 

(9)  11  Uecainerooe,  Giorn.  ix  Nov.  X. 
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through  the  street,  at  such  an  unmerciful  rate  and 
so  dragged  through  the  kennel,  by  his  gigantick 
ferocious  antagonist,  who  continued  vociferating , 
* I’ll  rubinate  yon,  ’ that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
interference  of  a crowd  , he  had  been  murdered  . 
This  story  was  no  fiction  ; but,  like  many  of  the 
Novelle,  was  a real  event  that  happened  in  Florence 
a very  short  time  before  Dante’s  exile  (') . It  most 
naturally  recurred  to  him  then  to  mention  Argen- 
ti : and  perhaps  the  more  so  (for  who  reprehends 
not  more  willingly  the  failings  of  his  enemies,  than 
his  friends?  ) that  Argcuti  belonged  to  a family,  the 
Adimari.  to  whose  enmity  Sacchetti  ascribes  in  a 
great  degree  Dante’s  exile  (0. 


(i)  So  B«DTenull  ic\U  u»~.p«Q)o  ante  npoUionem  auctons.  Per* 
hapt  the  whole  U yet  more  amusing  in  hii  quaint  Latin  , than  in  Boc- 
eaccio’a  beantifully  meaaared  proae  . . . Ar^^enti  atahat  totua  lurhatua , 
ct  rodebat  ae  ipauro  in  animo«  exiatimans  quod  Blondellua  ad  pnitam 
•licujaa  feciaaet  aihi  hanc  trufTam  . . . Krat  corpora  nagnaa,  fortia,  et 
oerToaatt  iracandaa,  eC  indignana,  etdedit  illi  cum  pugno  magnum 
ictuni  in  faciem. . . Quid  eat  hoc?  quid  eat  lioc?...Proditur  , bene  vi« 
debia  quid  eat  hoc.  Quare  mhinart  mittia  tu  ad  me?  Bene  rubinabo  te 
...  el , abjecto  caputio,  fulminabat  manu  et  linguAanper  eum.«.  Omne 
dixeruol  quod  fatu^  Blondellua  mittendo  D.  Philippo  Argenti 

ribaldum  cum  flaaco  et  truffia , quia  bene  debebat  acire  quod  D.  Phi* 
lippua  non  erat  homo  mottezandua . ap.  Mur.  Antiq.  Ital.  Vol.i.  to43. 

(a)  Dante  bad  one  of  the  yontha  of  that  family  aererely  fined , for 
prancing  on  horteback  , and  holding  out  hia  legs  ao  widely,  as  to  be 
a aeriona  annoyance  to  the  more  tranquil  pasaengera,  particularly  tboae 
on  foot : — nor  waa  such  a alight  annoyance  at  that  wild  period , when 
the  narrow  atreeta  of  Florence  were  barricaded,  and  full  of  armed 
men  both  horae  and  foot ; and  when  the  city,  iu  fine,  waa  ao  far  more 
popiiloua  than  at  present . Yet  thia  action  of  Dante  ia  aaid  to  have 
been  sole  cauae  for  tbe  hatred  of  the  Adimari ; and  a principal  one  for 
the  lubaequent  exile  of  Dante,  under  pretence  of  hia  being  a h'hite. 
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H.  LZZIII. 

The  city,  which  Danle  '■unbars'  ( sbarro  ) his 
eyes  to  see,  is  named  Dis  after  the  Aeneid:  perque 
tiomos  Ditis:  (')  and  it  forms  as  it  were  a great  di- 
vision in  Tartarus;  for  up  to  this  moment,  both 
the  inflictions  and  tiie  guilt  which  earned  them 
are  bearable  if  compared  with  the  horrid  spectacles 
to  be  found  after  passing  within  its  walls.  To  this 
city,  and  not  to  any  of  the  portions  of  Hell  which 
we  have  yet  traversed,  Boccaccio  was  of  opinion 
that  the  scroll  above  the  gate  of  the  Vestibule 
particidarly  referred  (’) ; and  however  that  be  ( for 
my  own  opinion  is  that  it  applies  to  all  witbiu 
the  Hell-of-lhe-damned  , which  begins  with  the 
second  Circle  ),  yet  this  much  is  certain  , that  in 
all  the  future  Circles  we  shall  discover  no  mild  of- 
fenders like  poor  Francesca  or  Ciacco,  or  even 
Argenti;  but  perpetrators  of  the  most  enormous 
wickedness.  The  minarets  and  walls  glowing  at  a 
distance  remind  one  of  the  .Aeneid  ( the  speci- 
iication  of  minarets,  instead  of  turrets,  being  no- 
thing more  than  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a profa- 
ner  turn  to  the  passage,  not  of  throwing  a slur  on 

TliP  chief  w»ii  hi«  withfttaoding  Charf»*»  tl^  Valois  ( Hell«  Com- 
ment « Canto  VI-  p.  3^3) : but  the  enrnity  of  so  powerful  a family  as  the 
AdrmaH  was  no  slight  adjunct . Qursto  essenJo  la  principal  cafianct 
tin  ivi  a poco  fu  per  Bianca  cacciato  da  Fireuzr . Franco  Sacebetti, 
Nov.  1 1 4. 

(1)  Aeneid.  Lib.  vi.  ▼. 

(a)  Per  me  si  va  iiella  Citti  doleote  — fiod  ntUa  cittik  di  Ditr  Boccac* 
C’O,  Comeolo,  Vol.  1.  p-  i38. 
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any  religion,  which  would  be  cntit'ely  out  of  Dan 
te's  way: 

IVuspicit  Aeneas  subii6 , et  sub  rape  sinistr4 
Mcenia  lata  videt  triplici  circumdata  niuro. 

Qua:  rapidtis  flaminis  ambit  torreniibus  ainnis  (>). 

I.  LXXXIII. 

The  fallen,  or  ‘ heaven -showered’ angels , who 
tire  now  the  demons  that  guard  Dis , were  once 
( as  we  shall  learn  presently  ) the  guards  ol  the 
hellish  Vestibule  : from  whose  gate  they  were 
dislodged,  on  the  tlescent  of  Jesus  into  the  lirst,  or 
Elysian  circle  of  hell . 

The  indignation  of  the  fiends  is  direcled  entire- 
ly against  Dante;  or  at  least  no  otherwise  against 
Virgil  ( who  being  a spirit  was  not  an  intruder  ) 
than  as  the  guide  ofa  fllortal. 'Ihere  is  severe  irony 
in  telling  Dante  to  '■retrace  'his  steps  '■alone'-,  not 
merely  because  it  were  hard  for  him  to  find  the 
road,  but  because  of  the  impossibility  of  retracing 
it  whether  alone  or  in  company.  That  it  was  im- 
possible, seems  to  have  been  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  the  Homan  as  well  as  the  Tuscan:  so  we 
find  Aeneas  and  the  Sybil  go  from  one  new  scene 
to  another,  and  at  last,  without  turning  back, 
emerge  by  a different  door-way  than  that  by  which 

(1)  Aeneid  . I.ib.  ti-  t.  S4t- 

6!) 
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they  had  entered;  and  as  to  Virgil  and  Daiite,  they 
are  to  traverse  the  interior  of  the  earth  right 
forward,  and  come  out  at  the  antipodes. 

cii. 

What  I translate  ‘ oJ\\  is  in  the  original  ‘ mure 
than  seven  times’ words  which  some  expound- 

ers ( 1 think  neither  very  naturally  or  poetically  ) 
would  make  not  an  ilidefinite  number  , but  an 
exact  specification  ( yet  certainly  no  very  exact 
one  ) of  nine  distinct  perils,  which  Dante  had 

hitherto  affronted the  panther,  lion,  wolf, 

Charon,  Minos,  Cerberus,  Plutus,  Phlegyas,  and 
Argeuti. 

Af. or. 

The  rede  , or  counsel  which  directed  their 
unearthly  jonrney  (da  tal  n’cdato  )was  manifestly 
that  recounted  by  Virgil  in  Canto  the  second  ; 
counsel , which  he  had  affirmed  proceeded  from 
three  saints,  once  Dante’s  mortal  mistresses;  one 
of  whom  ^vas  certainly  intended  for  an  immortal 
personification  of  supreme  Philosophy  , and  the 
others,  probably,  for  Mercy  and  Grace (0. 

N.  — CITIl. 

The  words  whispered  to  the  infernal  Cherubim 
were,  it  is  presumable  , the  same  which  had  been 


(i)  Hell , Comment , Cento  1 1 . p.  1 53 . 
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addressed  with  such  an  effect  to  Charon,  Minos,' 

and  Phlegyas an  assertion  of  the  will  and  omni* 

potence  of  the  Deity ; and  in  now  conveying  them 
in  a whisper,  the  poet  shows  much  sublimity  of 
judgment:  fur  by  this  veil  of  mystery  he  is  enabled 
to  represent  the  Bends  as  rejecting  with  disdainful 
hardihood  that  solemn  invocation,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  all  its  force  and  solemnity . These 
could  scarcely  have  escaped  undiminished  , had  it 
been  openly  exposed  to  rejection  (0  . Perhaps  even 
the  invocation,  instead  of  being  enfeebled  in  our 
recollection  , ( which  would  have  been  the  neces* 
sary  consequence  of  noisy  altercation  ) is  invested 
by  this  obscurity  with  additional  grandeur.  Milton 
is  reported  to  have  studied  closely  the  parliamen- 
tary orators  of  his  day,  and  to  have  faithfully  deli- 
neated their  peculiarities ' in  the  debates  of  his 
Pandemonium  . That  he  whom  he  imitated  fre- 
quently, Dante,  did  similarly  in  bis  Divine  Comedy 
may  be ; but  it  must  have  only  been  in  those  short 

exclamatory  phrases , which  occur  occasionally 

at  least  if  we  may  judge  of  the  speeches  of  the 
Florentine  leaders,  by  what  remains  of  them.  Cer- 

J 

(j)  Tbit  blind  fury  and  rackteioeu  of  the  damned  must  remind  uf 
4>f  ihe  Miltonic  Molocb  : 

• • ■ What  fear  we  then  ? Wbat  doob(  we  to  inceoae 
I Hit  Qtmott  ire?  . . . We  are  at  worU  , 

On  tbit  tide  nulhing 

And  with  perpetual  inroada  can  alarm ‘ . 

Though  inaeceaaibile»  hit  fatal  throne : * 

Which  if  not  victory , it  yet  rerenge. 

*'j’*  * Pared,  that,  Book 
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tainly  the  renonanU  of  llieir  speeches  are  few;  but 
they  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  their  manner,  be- 
cause we  know  them  to  be  authentic.  Dino  Corn- 
pagoi  ( who  was  one  of  the  chief  political  men  of 
the  day,  deeply  engaged  in  the  Government  of  Flo- 
rence ) has  himself  left  us  parts  of  his  own  orations 
and  of  those  of  bis  companions.  Short  yet  confu- 
sed, in  the  very  lowest  style  of  colloquial  asseve- 
ration, nothing  can  be  more  unhappily  devoid 
of  any  thing  approaching  to  eloquence.  Certainly 
it  is  beyond  calculation  immense,  the  distance 
between  them  and  the  diffusive  energy  and  majes- 
ty, which  Dante  displays  so  very  often  in  all  his 
prose  works,  whether  Latin  or  Italian . In  his  Vita 
Nuova,  his  Convito,  aud.bis  Monarchia  we  find 
passages  utterly  astonishing  when  compared  with 
Dino  Cumpagui.  It  was  then  most  justly  that  Dan- 
te's eloquence  was  rated  so  high  in  his  time,  and 
that  its  force  enabled  hiiiiito  succeed  in  the  ge- 
nerality of  his  many  embassies.  His  manner  also 
( without  speaking)  appears  to  have  possessed  some- 
thing of  gentle  gravity  , which  was  very  attrac. 
live;  and  conciliated  his  audience,  before  a word 
had  fallen  from  a voice  said  to  have  been  of  sin-, 
gular  sweetness.  The  interview  between  him  and 
llarius,us  recounted  by  that  monk  himself,  impres- 
ses one  with  the  truth  of  this  remark.  After  Dan- 
te had  finished  the  first  Canticle  of  his  poem , or 
Hell,  that  is,  after  he  left  Malaspina,  he  passed  by 
the  monastery  of  Corvo,  on  his  way,  it  would  ap« 
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pear,  to  Verona;  whither,  as  I have  often  repeated, 
he  went  in  i3o8.  He  seems  at  that  period  to  have 
been  wandering  without  a single  attendant . ' He 
was  on  his  road  to  cross  the  Appennines’(  writes 
llarius  ) ‘ when , either  through  respect  to  the 
place,  or  from  some  other  motive,  he  entered  our 
cloisters.  Neither  I,  nor  any  of  ray  brother  friars 
knew  who  he  was  . So,  1 asked  him  what  he  want- 
ed. He  replied  not  a word  , ap]tearingtn  be  wholly 
intent  on  observing  the  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing. I spoke  to  him  a second  time,  to  learn  what 
he  wanted  . He  then  turned  round,  and,  seeing  so 
many  friars  with  me,  answered  Peack.  1 his  made 
me  but  the  more  curious  to  know  who  it  could 
be.  And  taking  him  by  the  hand  I led  him  aside; 
and  then  i learned  that  he  was  a man  with  whose 
face  indeed  I was  unacquainted,  hut  whom  I h.»d 
long  known  by  reputation.  When  he  perceived  I 
was  so  entirely  attracted  by  his  manner  and  af- 
fectionately melted  by  his  accents , he  drew  forth 
from  his  bosom  a little  book,  and  , with  the  must 
friendly  courtesy  handing  it  to  me,  said;  Here  is  a 
part  of  my  Work,  which  you  have  probably  never 
seen.  I give  it  to  you  to  keep  in  memory  of  me  . 
After  I had  pres.sed  the  little  volume  to  my  heart, 
as  a dear  thing,  I opened  it;  and,  in  his  presence, 
began  to  look  over  it  with  fonil  feelings  ,ind  seeing 
it  was  not  in  Latin,  but  in  the  vulgar  tongue , I 
suppose  T betrayed  a look^of  surprise  ;’for  be  asked 
me  why  I stopped.  I answered  that  1 was  astonished 
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at  the  language : for  it  appeared  to  me  a wondrous 
difliculty  to  treatsoasduousatheme  in  the  dialect 
of  the  vulgar;  and  even  scarcely  proper  that  so 
mighty  a production  should  be  attired  in  the  garb 
of  the  populace.  To  this  he  replied  verbatim  thud: 
what  you  think  is  very  just  . Know  even  , that 
when  the  first  seeds  of  this  poem  (which  were, 
perhaps,  infused  in  my  mind  by  heaven  ) began  to 
spring  up,  I did  not  fail  to  select  the  idiom  which 
is  best  adapted  to  my  theme:  nor  did  I only  select 
it  in  idea,  but  actually  began  to  compose  my  verses 
in  it,  thus: 

Ultima  regna  oanam,  etc.  (>) 

But  when  I considered  better  the  state  of  the  pre> 
sent  age,  and  s.«w  how  neglected  lie  the  composi- 
tions of  the  most  illustrious  Latin  poets  ; and  that 
oa  this  account  people  of  rank,  for  whom  in  hap- 
pier ages  such  writings  were  composed , have  (and 
with  grief  I say  it ) throvvn  aside  the  liberal  arts. 


(i)  'rhogf  are  precisely  the  same  that  are  by  Boccaccio  too  id 
Ilia  Vit.i  Hi  Dante,  aa  was  noticed  before  (Hell , Coinmeiit,  Canto  i. 
p.  1 1 } . There  is  then  no  doubi  but  auch  nraatbe  beginning  of  bia  ter- 
aion  ; and  not  any  other  . How  far  Dante  went  on  with  this  bis  Latio 
versimi , we  do  not  know:  only  thrte  lines  of  it  tre  in  print . May  I avow 
(with  the  most  profaand  respect ) tSuitheae  three  lioee  do  not  «iake 
me  much  desire  to  see  any  more  ? The  saroe  reasons  , here  given  to 
JIaritis  for  not  writing  in  Latin , are  given  still  more  at  length  in  the 
Couvito.  John  de  VSrgi|»o  (so  named  from  his  sopposed  reteniMaoce 
to  Virgil ) blames  Dante  much  for  condescending  to  write  in  Italian  — 
oee  preme  Ca^talias  indlgnk  vestesnrorrs:  and  Oantr  in  bis  reply  mild- 
ly vindicates  hif^wD  choice,  and  probnhiy  wtrii  tbe  less  force « be* 
pause  be  did  not  cbuseto  displease  bis  friend  , John;  wbq  aee.mv  have 
becQ  inflated  with  pretensions  to  Latinily . Kcl.  i.  Johanois  deVirgt* 
lio  — ld.  Oantis.  ap-  Uttmisi,  AakddotfiyNd.  iv.  ' ' 
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and  left  them  to  others  of  plebeian  birth;  I quickly 
renounced  the  little  lyre  on  which  1 had  begun  to 
strike  wtth  some  coiibdence  , and  prepared  for 
myself  this  other  more  adapted  to  the  ears  of 
modern  gentlemen  . For  it  is  in  vain  to  offer  solid 
food  to  infants  that  are  at  the  nurse's  breast  (0.’ 

O. CXXTII. 

Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude  not  to  any  of  the 
fabulous  descents  of  antiquity,  but  to  that  of  our 
Saviour  when  he  came  to  lead  away  the*  original 
man  ’ and  his  companions,  as  before  remembered 
in  Canto  the  fourth.  I may  add,  that  the  resistance 
of  the  demons  at  the  entrance  of  hell  on  that  oc- 
casion , their  impotent  attempt  to  stop  the  Re- 
deemer at  the  gate  whose  scroll  we  read  in  the 
vestibule,  his  breaking  of  that  gale  and  the  * rifting 
of  its  hinges  ’ (senza  serrame) all  recal  a ho- 

mily of  S.  Austin’s:  Christus  ad  inferna  desceudit; 
legiones  Principis  mortis  perturbavit;  portam  in- 
ferni  et  vectos  ferreos  confregit;  et  omnes  justos 
absolvit(»).  A celebrated  Catholic  Theologian,  with 
whose  works  Dante  was  most  familiar,  had  held 
( as  I remarked  formerly  W ) that  our  Saviour 
went  no  lower  in  hell , than  the  first  circle  ; ever 
since  which  event,  the  worst  portion  of  the  retreat- 

fi)  Ap.  Laur.  Mehnt.  Vila  Aisbr.  Camald.  p.  )ii  . — Dioniii , Sag- 
gio  di  Critica , ec.  p.  a3. 

(a)  Op.  Lib.  3.  cap.  c4> 

(3)  Uelly  Gommeot,  Canto  iv.  p.  «43 
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ed  fiends  are  described  by  Dante  as  keeping  hold 

ill  Uis; a eity , 1 repeat,  tiiat  makes  a kind  of 

^reat  division  in  Tartarus;  for  (be  circles  within  its 
wall, although  they  continue  deepening  in  horrors 
as  they  descend  to  the  central  pit,  are  all  of  them 
incalculably  more  horrific  than  any  thing  that  lies 
outside.  Virgil  then  says;  that  the  fiends*  reck- 
less audacity  is  not  new ; for  that  they  displayed  it 
once  against  Messiah  himself  at  the  gate  of  the 

Vestibule  which  still  lies  broken  down the  gate 

over  which  was  seen  the  deadly  scroll . The  intro- 
duction of  Phlegyas,  followed  closely  by  this  al- 
lusion to  the  Messiah’s  adorable  victory , is  among 
the  abundant  instances  that  prove  the  co-existence 
of  the  Christian  and  the  Pagan  symbols  of  belief  in 
Dante’s  mind  , whenever  he  compu.sed  poetry  . 
This  union  of  the  imagery  of  Christianity  and 
Polytheism  , forms  the  one  primary  hue  in  which 
he  di])t  the  whole  woof  of  his  creations,  whatever 
other  bright  colourS'he  intended  to  disperse  here 
and  there  over  it.  His  commentator  may  there- 
fore merit  pardon,  if,  in  anxiety  to  impress  this 
truth  , he  should  fall  into  repetitions.  It  is  the 
fine  thread  which  guides  through  all  the  varied 
mazes,  and  into  the  most  secret  recesses,  and  up  to 
the  fountain-head  of  Dante’s  poetry  ; it  is  the  only 
light  in  which  his  pictures  can  he  distinguished 
completely,  exibiting  their  multifarious  groups 
in  perfect  harmony;  it  is  the  cup,  of  which  he 
who  has  not  quaffed  will  find  little  in  tiie  Divine 
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Comedy  but  confusion  and  extravagance in- 

congruous metaphors  to  deck  still  more  incon- 
gruous opinions , and  a perpetual  medley  of  pe- 
dantry and  superstition. 

P.  ■■■  cxxx. 

This  approach  of  the  Angel  who  is  to  force  the 
entrance  of  Dis  ( for  such  we  shall  find  him  ) 
brings  to  recollection  that  of  Raphael: 

Eastward  among  those  trees , what  glorious  shape 
Comes  this  way  moving  (0! 

Yet  the  passage  in  Dante  may  be  interpreted  in 
two  ways:  either  the  Angel  is  for  an  instant  visi- 
ble on  the  skirt  of  one  of  the  upper  circles , as 
he  is  descending , and  is  lost  to  sight  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  lower  ones;  or  Virgil  predicts  what  he 
is  only  conscious  of , without  seeing  it.  This  latter 
is  the  common  interpretation  ; but  the  former  is 
the  more  picturesque  , and  , in  my  mind  , the 

true  one always  recollecting  that  the  ‘ celestial 

messenger  ’ after  that  momentary  apparition , be- 
comes again  invisible.  In  his  viewless  approaching 
we  have  the  Aeneid; 

At  Venus  ohscuro  gradientes  aere  ssepsit, 

Et  multo  nebulae  circiim  Dea  fudit  amictu , 

Cemere  ne  quis  eos ...  (*) . 

(i ) PsndUc  Loit , Book  t. 

(*)  Lib.  1.  T.  4ii. 

End  op  tol.  i. 
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ID  ■ few  oopief : 

paOC  3t  Jl^rlopmar  rr<n/lup«oar. 

5d  Jor  iDdependanca  rtatl  iDdependeote . 
485  for  wttbeld  rtad  withheld  . 

484  for  vere  read  . 

486 comparttoo  read  compaoion. 

4H7  for  intemperence  read  intemperaoce. 
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